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A SKiniOX OF 'iVATl, rill'-ACIIED AT THE ^^nCLODEON. 

OE" SUEDAY, JUNE 7, 181G, 

“ THK LOUD IS A HAN OU WAU/’ Exi-kIuS XY. G.-" <JOn IS 

Lovii/' 1 Jolni iv. 8. 

I ASK your attention to a Sermon of\Yar. I luive waited 
some time before treating this subject at length, till tho 
j^ircsent liostilitics sliould nsaiuno a (lefmito fonn, iitul tlie 
designs of tlio Ctovemmcnt become more apjxnrcnt. T 
wislicd to be ablo to speak coolly, and witli kno\YkKlp' of 
tho facts, might understand tho comparative meni.s 

of tlio present war. Besides, I have waited for othern in 
tlio chiirclics, of more cxpericnco to speak, b<?for<; I ven- 
turMl to <dfer my counsel; but I have tlius hir wnitwl 
almost in vain ! I did not wisli to treat tho muttor last 
Sunday, for that was tho end of our week of Pentecost, 
wlicn cloven, tongvies of flame descend on tlie city, and 
some are thought to bo full o; new v/inc, and othom of tho 
Holy Spirit, 'llio heat of tho meetings, gotnl and bad, of 
that wa'k, could not wholly have passed awny from you or 
me, and wo ought to come coolly and consider a subject 
like this. So the la.st Suauay I only UKOtched tho back¬ 
ground of Uio picture, to-day intending to paint the hor¬ 
rors of war in front of that " Presence of &mity in Na¬ 
ture," to wlv'ch, with its ‘'Mcaninga" and its " Irficsons,” 
I then asked you to attend. 

It seems to rao that an idea of God as: the Infinite is 
given to in our nature itself. But men creato a more 
delinito conception of Gtxl in their own imagf*. Thus ;i 
rude savage man, who has Iearnc<l only tlie presence c*f 
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power in Nature, conceives of God inatnly as a force, and 
h-penks of Him as a Gal of ix>wcr. Such, though not 
without beautiful exceptions, is the character ascribctl to 
Jeliovah in the Old Testament. "The Lord is a man of 
war.” lie is “the Lord of hosts.” He kills men, and 
their cattle. If there is irotiblc in the enemies’ city, it 
i.s the Ixinl who hath causetl it. Ho will “ whet his glit¬ 
tering swonl, and render vengeance to his enemies. lie 
will m.)ke hi.s arrows drunk with blood, imd his swonl sliall 
(hwour flesh !” It is witli the sword that God pleads with 
all men. Ho encourages men to fight, and says, “ Cursed 
he ho that keopeth back his sarord from blood.” He sends 
blood into the streeto; ho waters the land with blood, and in 
blood he dis.solvcs tlie mountains. He brandishes his sword 
before kings, and they tremble at every moment. lie treads 
nations ns grapes in a wine-press, and his gannents are 
sbiincd with their life's blood." 


* Luiah UiiJ. 1—6.— Koyu's Version. 

The Pcoiilc. 

1. ^VlJO U thu that comoth I'rom r'tlom ? 

In »CAr1et f^armenU from Bozrolt ? 

This, that u glorionA in his apparel, 

I’rcrud in the grentnoss of his etreugth ? 

Jehovah. 

I, tSvM proclaim deUrerrance, 

Amt mti might/ to eare. 

The JPeojiU. 

2. ^Vh(‘re^oro is thioo npjmrcl red, 

•And thy gamieats like those of ono that tnsidoth the nrine-vat? 

Jchoiah. 

3. 1 hare trodden the wine-vat alone. 

And of the nation# there waa nono witli me. 

-And I trod them in mino anger, 

.And I trampled them tn my fury, 

So tliat their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments ; 

And 1 have stained oil my appareL 
•i. Kor the day of vengoanco was la my lusrt, 

.Ajid the year of my dclircrnaco was come. 

5. .And I looked and thero was nono to help, 

.And I wondered that there was nono to uphold, 

Tbcroffiro my own arm wroeghl salvaUot; for me, 

And my fury, it suirtained me. 
fi. I trod down the calimis in my anger: 

I rru»hrtl i.hcm in niy fury, 

.Ami <ipiUe<l their l>loo«l njK'n the ground. 
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A man who has grown up to road the Older Testament 
of God revealed in tho beauty of the univorw), and to feel 
the goodness of God therein set forth, sees Him not as f ccq 
only, or in chief, but as love. Ho worships in love tho 
Goi of goodness and of peace. Such is tho prevalent cha¬ 
racter ascribed to God in the New Testament, except in tho 
book of “ Hovelation.” He is tho “ God of lovo andf peace 
our Father,'^ “ kind to tho unthankful and tho unmer- 
cifuL” In one word, God is love. Ho loves us al), Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free. All are His children, each of 
priccle^ value in His sight. Ho is no God of battles; no 
lx)rd of heats; no man of war. Ho has no sword nor 
arrow.s; He does not water the earth nor melt the nioun- 
tains in blood, but “ Ho maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
i«.il on tho good, and scndcth rain on tho juat and tho 
unjust.” Ho baa no garments dyed in blood ; curses no 
man for refusitg to fight. He is spirit, to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth 1 Tho ‘X)mmandinent is: Love one 
another; resist not evil with o'vil; forgive seventy times 
seven; overcome evil with good; lovo your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do go«w to them that hate you; pray 
for them that d(spitofuli;y use you and persecute you.* 
There is no nation to shut its porta against another, all are 
men; no caste to 6url its lip at infenors; all are brothers, 
members of one body, united in tho Clxrist, tho ideal man 
and head of all. Tho most useful is tho gnatest. No man 
is to bo master, for tho Christ is our teacher. Wo are to 
fear no man, for Goel is our Father. 

Tlicso precepts are undeniably tho precepts of Christi¬ 
anity. Equally plain is it tliat they arc the dictates of 
man’s nature, only developed and active; a p:urt of God’s 
universal revelation; His law writ on tho soul of man, 
ectablishal in tlio nature of things; true oficr all oxjx!- 
rience, and true before all cxperionco. Tho man of real 
insight into spiritual tilings 6e<» and knows them to be 
true. 

Do not behove it tho part of a coward to think so. I 

• To ehorr tho diflcKmoe* bottreon the OU and New Testament, and to 
ecTTO Bs in'.rodttctSoa to thus diaermnw, the following paaiage* were read tu 
tlio morning leaitoa : Kxodu* xr. l—€ : 2 Sam. xjcii. 32,3h—43, 48 s xlr. 
a—6; lea. Uri. 15, ICj Jotl iii. U—17; and Matt. v. 3-11, 39. 39, 
43—45. 
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have kno^n many cowards; yes, a groat many ; some very 
cowartUy, puaiUanimous, and faint-iicarted cowards; but 
never ono who thought so, or pretended to tliink so. It 
reejuircs very littlo coura^ to fi^t with sword and musket, 
{uid that of a cheap kina Mon of that stamp arc plenty 
08 gross in June. Beat yoxir drum, and they will follow; 
offer them but eight dollars a month, and they wiU come— 
fifty thousand of them, to smito and kill.* Everj’ malo 
animal, or reptile, will fight. It requires littlo coimige to 
kill; hut it takes much to resist evil with good, holding 
obstiimtcly out, active or passive, till you overcome it. Call 
that non-resistance, if you will; it is the stoutest kind of 
combat, demanding all tbo manhood of a man. 

I will not deny that war is inseparablo fi-om a low stage 
of civilization; so is polygamy, slavery, cannibalism. Tak¬ 
ing men m they wore, savage and violent, there liave been 
times when war was mmvoidable. I wifi not deny that it 
has heljjed forward the civilization of tlio race, for God 
often makes the foUy and the sin of men contribute to 
the progre^ of mankind, It is none the leas a folly or a 
sin. In a civilized nation like ourselves, it is far more 
heinous than in tho Ojibeways or tlio Camanches. 

War is in utter violation of Christianitj'. If war bo 
right, then Christianity is wrong, false, a lie. But if 
Christianity bo true, if reason, conscience, tho religious 
6 cn^, tho highest facultiea of man, are to bo trusted, then 
^mr 13 tho wrong, tho falsehood, tho lie. I maintain tliat 
aggressive war is a sin; that it is national infidelity, 
a denial of Christianity and of God. Every man who 
understands Christianity by heart, in its relntioiis to man, 
to society, the nation, tfio world, knows that war is a 
wrong. At this day, with all tho cnlightoimcut of our 
age, after tho long peace of tho nations, war is easily 
avoided. Whenever it occurs, tho vciy fact of its occur- 
renco cAmricts tho rulers of a nat’on cither of entire in- 
■ capacity as statesmen, or else of tho worst form of treason: 
trcai^n to the people, to mankind, to God! Tlioro is no 
other oltcmativo. Tho very fiict of an aggressive war 
shows that tho men who cause it must bo either fools or 
tniitora. I think lightly of what is called treason against 

• Such WM the price offerod, tind eucli the n iinberof gokUeie then (ailed 
for. 
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a gOYemmont. That may bo your duty to-dny, or mine. 
Certainly it was our fatherfe^ Sut}* not long ago; now it 
is our boast and their title to honour. But treason 
against the people, against mankind, against God, is a 
great sin, not lightly to be spoken of. The political 
authors of the war on this continent, and at this day, 
are cither utterly incapable of a statesman’s work, or 
clso guilty of that sin. Fools they are, or traitors they 
must be. 

Let mo speak, and in dutaii, of itic Efils of War. I wish 
tliis were not ncce^ry. But wo have fouml ourselves in 
a war; the Congress has voted our money and lu* men to 
carry it on; the Governors call for volunteers; the volun¬ 
teers come when they are called for. No voice of indigna¬ 
tion goes forth from tho heart of tlio eight hundred thousand 
souls of ^fassachusetts; of the soventeen million freemen of 
tho land how few complain; only a man hero and there! 
Tho Press is well-nigh silent. .<Vnd tho Church, so far 
from protesting against this infidelity in tho name of Christ, 
is little better than dead. Tho man of blood shelters him¬ 
self behind its waU, silent, dark, dead, and emblematic. 
These fiicta show that it is necessary to speak of tlio evils 
of W’ar. I £im speaking in a city, whoso fairest, firmest, 
most costly buildings ore wnrehouseii and banks; a city 
'whose most popular Idol is Mammon, tho God of Gold; 
whoso Trinity ia a Trinity of Coin! I shall 8i>cak in¬ 
telligibly, therefore, if I begin by considering war os a 
'vvasto of proj>crty. It paralyzes industr)'. The voiy fear 
of it is a mildew upon commerce. Thoxigh tho present 
war .» but a skirmish, only a few random shots between a 
squad of regulars and some strolling battalions, a quarrel 
•wnich in Europe would scarcely frighten even tlio Pope— 
yet see tho cfiMt of it upon trade. Though tlio fighting 
DG thousands of miles from Boston, your stocks fall in the 
market; the rato of insurance is altered; vour dealer in 
wood piles his boards and his timber on his wharf, not 
finding a market. There are few ships in the great South¬ 
ern mart to take tho freight of many; oxchango is dis¬ 
turbed. Tho clorgyman is afraid to buy a book, lost his 
children want hre^. It is so with all departments of in¬ 
dustry and trade. In war the capitalist is uiiocrtaiii and. 
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slow to Tenture, so tho labourer’s hand •m'll bo still, and 
his child iU-clad and ]xun|p}'. 

Ill the lato war with England, many of you remember 
the condition of yoir fisheries, of ^ur commerce; how tho 
ships lay rotting at tho wharf. Tiio dearness of cloth, of 
provisions, flour, sugar, tea, cofibo, salt; the comparativo 
lowiess of wages, tlio stagnation of business, tho scarcity of 
money, tho universal snllenness and gloom—all tlm is well 
remembered now. So is the ruin it brought on many a man. 

Yot but few wexsks ago some men talhcd bcastingly of a 
wnr with England. There are some men who seem to have 
no oyes nor cars, only a mouth ; whoso cliief function is 
talk,* Of their talk I will say notliing; wo look for dust 
in dry places. But some men thus talked of war, and 
soemod desirous to provoke it, who can scarce plead ignor¬ 
ance, and I fear not folly, for their excuse. I leave such 
to the just resentment euro to fall cn them from sober, 
serious men, who daro to bo so unpopular os to think before 
they BjK^ak, and then my what comes of thinking. Porhaijs 
such a war was never likely to tako place, and now, thanka 
to a few wise men, all danger thereof ecoms at an end. But 
suppose it had happenckl—what would become of your 
comraeroo, of your fiahing-smacks on tho banka or along 
tho shore ? what of your coasting vosseb, doubling tho 
headlands all tho way from tho St. John’s to tho Nnecca P 
what of your whale-ships in tho Pacific P what of your 
Indiamen, deep freighted ivitli oriental wealth ? what of 
that fleet which crowda across tho Atlantic sea, trading 
with east and west, and north and south f I know some 
men caro littlo for the rich, but when tho owners keoji 
their craft in port, w'horo can tho ** hands” find work, or 
their irontha dnd br^sid? Tho sliipping of tho United 
States amounts nmrly to 2,600,000 tons. At §40 a ton, 
its vnluo ia nearly §100,000,000. This is tho value only 
of thcNso sea-eamag<^; their cairgoes I cannot compute. 
Allowing one sailor for every tw'entj tons burden, hero 
will bo 126,000 ssamon. They and their families amomit 
to 500,000 souls. In war, w'liat will become of tlicm P A 
capital of more than §13,000,000 is invested in tlio fiah- 
enca of Mamchusetta alone. More than 19,000 men find 
profitable employment therein. If each man have but 
tour others ia his family, a small nimibor for that class, 
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hoTo aro jnorc tlmu 95,000 por^jna in this State alone, 
wliosc daily bread depends on this bmintsss. They can¬ 
not fish in troubled waters, for they arc fi-shennen, not 
jK)liticiaiis. Where could they find bread or cloth in tlmo 
of war ? In Dartmoor prison ? Ask that of your dema* 
gop^es who court«l war 1 

Then, too, tho positive destruction of property in w'ur is 
monstrous. A ship of tho lijio easts from §000,000 to 
$1,000,000, Tho loss of a fleet by capture, by lire, or b^ 
dix'ay, is a great loss. You know at what cost a fort is 
built, if you liavc count'cd the sums successively voted for 
Fort Adams in Ilhode Island, or those in our own harbour. 
Thu destruction of forts is anotlier item in tho cost of war. 
Tho capture or destruction of merchant fdiip with their 
freight, creates a mo^st formidable loss. In 1812 the whole 
tonnago vvf the Dnitod States was serntjo half what it is 
now. Yet the lo!is of shijis and their freight, in “ the late 
war,*' brief as it ivas, la cstirmitcd at $100,000,000. Then 
tho loss by phmdur and military cK^upalion is monstrous. 
Tho soldier, like the esavage?, cuts down tho treo to gather 
its fruit. I cannot calculate tho loss by burning towns 
and cities. But suppose Boston were boralxirtlcd and laid 
in ashes. Calcukto Cie loss if you can. You may say, 
“ This could not bo,*' for it is as (ssmv to say No, as Yes, 
But remember what befell us in tho last war; remcmlxjr 
how" recently tlie Ixst defended capitals of Europ^e, Vienna, 
Paris, Antwerp, have fallen into hostile hands. Ooimder 
how often a strong place, like Coblents, Mentis, Malta, 
Gibraltar, St. Juan d'Ulloa, has Ixjeii dcolarcd impre^ltiable, 
and then been taken; calctdato tho force which might be 
brought against this town, and you will sao that in ci|fht 
and forty hours, or half that time, it might bo loft nothing 
but a hciip of ruins smoking in the sun ! I doubt not tho 
valour of American soldiers, tho skill of their engineers, 
nor the ability of their commanders. I am ready to bclioro 
all this is greater than wo aro told. Still, such aro tho 
contingencies of war. If somo not very iraorant men had 
their way, tins would bo a prolmbilit)’ and j^rhaps a fact. 
If wo should bum every town from tho Tweed to the 
'Jliames, it would not rebuild our own city. 

But, on tho supiKisition that nothing in destroyed, see 
the losfi which comes from the mi^ireclion of productive 
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indiiatrj. Your fioota, forts, dockyards, arsonola, cannons, 
muskots, sTS-ords, and tho like, are provided at &roat cost, 
and yet are unprofitable. Thoy do not pay. Tliey weave 
no cloth; thoy bake no bread; they produce nothing. Yet, 
from 1791 to 1832, in forty-two years, wo expended in 
these things §303,242,576, namely, for tho navy, &c., 
$112,703,933; for tho anny, &c., $190,538,643. £or tho 
game time, all other expenses of tho nation camo to but 
$37,158,047, More than eight-ninths of tho whole rovenuo 
of tho nation vraa spout for purposes cf war. In four years, 
from 1812 to 1815, we paid in this way, $92,350,5i9'37. 
In six years, from 1835 to 1840, wo paid annually on tho 
averaTO $21,328,903; in all, $127,973,418. Our Con¬ 
gress nas just voted $17,000,000, aa a special grant for the 
army ajono. The 175,118 muskets at Springfield are 
valued at $3,000,000; wo pay auniudly $200,000 to sup¬ 
port that arsenxih Tho navy-yard at Cliarlcston, with its 
stores, &c., has cost $4,741,000. And, for all profitable 
returns, this money might as woU bo sunk in tho bottom 
of tho sea. In some countries it is yot worse. There aro 
towns and cities in wliich tho fortifications havo cost more 
than all tho houses, churches, shops, and other pinperty 
therein- This happens not among tho Sacs and Foxes, 
but in “ Christum*' Euroi>e. 

Tlicn your soldier is tho most unprofitable animal you 
can keep. Ho makes no railroads; clears no land; raises 
no corn. Ho, ho am. make neither cloth nor clocks I Ho 
do^ not raise his own bread, mend his own shoos, maJeo 
his shoulder-knot of glory, nor hammer out his own 
sword. Yet ho is a costly animal, though useless. If tho 
President gets his fifty tliousand volunteers, a thing likely 
to happen—for though Irish lumpers and hodmen want a 
dollar or a dollar and a half a day, your free American of 
Boston will enlist for twenty-seven cents, only having his 
livery, his feathers, end his " glory" thrown ir—then at 
$8 a month, their wages amount to $400,000 a month. 
Suppose tho present Government shall actually mako 
advantageous contracts, and tho subaiateneo of tho soldier 
cost no more Bum in England, or $17 a raontl), this 
amounts to $850,000. Here aro $1,250,000 a month to 
begin with. Tlien, if each man would be worth a dollar 
a day at any productive work, and there are 26 work-days 
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in tho month, hero arc $1,300,000 moro to bo added, 
malidng $2,550,000 a month for the now army of occu¬ 
pation. This is only for the rank rind filo of the army. 
ThcofEcora, tho surgeons, and the chaplains, who teach tfio 
soldiers to wad their muskets with tho leaves of tlio Bible, 
will perhaps cost tuj much moro; or, in all, something 
moro than $5,000,000 a month. This of courso does not 
include tlio cost of their arms, tents, ammunition, bag- 
ga^i, horses, and hospital stores, nor tlie 65,000 j^dlons of 
whiskey which tho Uovomment has just advertised for I. 
Wliat do they give in return P Tiiey will rivo us throo 
things, valour, glory, and—talk ; which, os they ore not in 
tho price current, I must estimate as I cen, and sot them all 
doivn in ono figure = 0 ; not worth tho whiskey they test. 

'Now England is quite a now couutrjr. Seven genera¬ 
tions ago it was a mldemess; now it contains about 
2,600,000 souls. If you w'ere to ptiy all tho public debts 
of these States, and then, in fancy, dirido all tho property 
therein by the population, young os wo are, I tmnk you 
would find a larger amount of vaiuo for each man than in 
any other country in tho world, not" excepting England. 
Tho civilization of Europe is old; tho nations old, Eng¬ 
land, Franco, Spain, Austria, Italy, Greece; but they have 
wasted their time, theii* labour, and their we^th in war, and 
60 aro poorer than wo upstarts of a wildemoss. We havo 
fewer neots, forts, cannon, and soldiers for tho population, 
than any other “ Ghristiau'' country in the world. This 
is ono main roason why wo havo no national debt; why 
tho women need not toil in tho hardest labour of tho fields, 
tho quarries, and tho mines; this is tho reason that w'e aro 
■well fed, well cliul, woU housed; this is tho reason that 
Massachusetts can. afibid to spend $1,000,000 a year for 
her public schooU! War, wasting a nation's wealth, 
depresses tho great mass of tho people, but serves to 
elevate a few to opuknee and jtewer. Evoiy" despotism is 
astablishod aiid 6U8taine<l by war. Ihia is the foundation 
of all tho aristocracies of the old world, aristocracies of 
blood. Our famous men aro often ashamed that their 
we ith was iioni^tly got by working, or peddling, and 
foolishly copy tho savage and bloody emblems of ancient 
heraldry in their assumed coats of arms—industrious men 
Sfteking to have a griffin on their seal! Nothing is so 
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hostile to a tnio doraocracy as war. It elc\-atcs a few, 
often bold, bad men, at the exponso of tlio many, who j>ay 
the money and furnish the blood for war. 

War is a moat expensive folly. The revolutionary war 
cost the general wvernjncnt, directly and in specie, 
$135,000,000. It is safe to estimate the direct cost to 
tho' individual states also at tho same smn, $135,000,000; 
making a total of ^70,000,000. Considering tho inter¬ 
ruption of business, tho \mste of time, property and life, it 
is plain that this could not have been a fourth part- of tho 
whole. But supposo it was a third, then the wholo 
|)eciimary cost of tho war would bo $810,000,000. At tho 
boginning of tho Eovolotion the population was about 
$3,000,000; 30 tliat war, lasting about eight years, cost 
$270 for each person. To meet tho expenses of tho war 
each them would have been required a t^ix of 
$33'75 on tsich man, woman, and cliiid 1 
Xix tho Tlonda war we spent botwccxi 330,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, as an eminent statesman once said, Li 
fighting fivo h'lulred invisible Indixuis ! It is estiraatetl 
that tho fortifications of the ciiy of Baris, when completely 
furnished, will cost more than the wholo taxable proixirty 
of Massachusetts, with her 300,000 souls. Why this year 
our o^vn grant for tho army is $17,000,000. The tsstimate 
for the nawf is $6,000,000 more; in all $23,000,000. 
Suppose, 'which is most unlikely, that wo should pay no 
more, why, that sum alone' would support public schools, 
£is good and ns costly as those of MassachuBctts, all over 
tho United States, offering each boy and girl, bond or 
frtx 3 , as good a cidturcas they get hero in Boston, and then 
leave a balance of $3,000,000 m our hands! We pay 
more for ignorance than wo need for cducatioc ! Jlut 
$23,000,000 is not all wo must pay this year. A great 
statesman has said, in tho Senate, that our war cxjxuxscs 
at pn^ent are nearly $500,000 a day, and tho President 
iiilorms your Congress that $22,952,904 more \vill bo 
wanted for the army and navy before next Juno I 

For sevenil years wo spent cUrcxitly more than 
$21,000,000 for war purposes, though iu time of peace. 
If a railroad cost $30,000 a mile, tlieu we might build 700 
miles a year for tnat sum, and in fivo yc?ar3 could build a 
railroad ’ therewith from Jloston to tho further side of 
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Oregon- For tlio war money wo mud in forty-two vearst, 
v,-o could have had more than 10,000 niilea of railroad, 
and, with di\idcnd3 at Boven por cent., a yearly income of 
§21,210,000. For iailitary and hetsI aSkirs, in 
years, from 1836 to 1843, wo paid §163,330,717. Tnia 
alone would have made 6444 inilijs of railroad, and 
would produce, at (seven per cent., an annual income of 
§11,433,509-19. 

In Boston thoro are nineteen public OTammar-schooIs, a 
Latin and English High school. The buildings for these 
scliools, twenty in munber, have cost §653,208. There 
ore also 135 primar\" schools, in as many houi^ or rooms. 
I know not ilieir value, as I think they are not all owned 
by the city. But suppose them to bo worth §160,000, 
then all tho 6chooi-hous<^ of this cify have cost 
$803,208. The cost of these 156 schools for this year is 
estimated at §172,000. Tho number of scholars in them 
is §16,479. Harvard Univeraity, ibo mmi expensivo 
college in America, costs about §46,000 a yesar. How- the 
ship “ Ohio,'- lying hero in our harbour, has cost §834,8^15, 
and wo pay for it each year §220,000 more. Thai is, it 
has cost §31,037 more than theso 155 school-houses of 
this city, and casts every year $2000 more than Bhrvard 
University, emd all tho public schools of Boston! 

Tho military academy at Wcc.t Point contains two 
h\mdred and thirty-six cadets; tho appropriation for it 
last year was §138,000, a sum gnaiter, I tWk, than tho 
cost of all the coUeg^ in Maine, How Hampaliiro, 
Yorraont, and Massachusetts, with their 1445 students. 

Tho n&ry-yn,nl at Charlestown, with its ordnance, 
stores, &c., cost §4,741,000. Tho cost of the 78 cl urches 
in Boston is §3,240,600; the whole property of Harvard 
University is §703,175 ; the 166 school-nouses of Boston 
are worth $803,208; in all, §4,752,883. Thus tho n&ry- 
yard at Charlostown hna cost almost as much as tho 78 
churches and tho 165 school-houses of Boston, -with 
Harvard CoUogo, its ludk, librariM, all its wealth, thrown 
in. Yet what does it teach ? 

Our country is singularly destitute of public libraries. 
You 7uu8t 1 ^ across the ocean to read tho history of tlio 
Church or btate; all tlio public libnmes in America can¬ 
not funiisli tho books referred to in Gibbon’s Borne,” or 
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Gicseler's History of tlio Church.” I think thore is no 
public Hbrary in Europe which has cost three dollars a 
volume. Tiioro are six: the Yatican, at Borne; tho 
Boyal, at Paris; tho British Museum, at London; the 
Bodleian, at Oxford; the TJnivorsi^ Libraries at Gottingen 
and Berlin—which contain, it is said, about 4,500,000 
volumes. Tho recent grant of $17,000,000 for the army 
is 3,600,000 more than tho cost of those magnificent 
collections! 

There havo been printed about 3,000,000 different 
volumes, groat and little, witbiri tho lost 400 jears. If 
tho Florida war cost but $30,000,000, it is ten times more 
than enough to have purchased one copy of each book 
over printed, at ono dolliur a volume, wluch is more than 
tho average cost. 

Now au th<i3o sums aro to bo paid by tho people, “ tho 
dear people,” v^'hom our republican demagogues lovo so 
well, and for whom they spend their lives,—rising early, 
toiling late; those soif-donying heroes, those saint^ 
martyrs of the Bepublic, eating the bread of carefulness for 
them olono I But how are they to be paid? By a direct 
tax 1 cried on all tho property of tho nation, so that tho 
poor man pays according to has Httlo, and the rich man in 
proportion to liis much, each knoiving when ho pays and 
what ho pays for P No such thing; nothing like it. Tho 
people must pay, and not know it; i&ust Ixi deceiTod a 
little, or they would not pay after this fashion I Ycu pay 
for it in ovorr wund of sugar, copper, coal, in every yard 
of doth; and if the coimset of some lovers of the people 
bo followed, you will soon pay for it in each pound of 
cofTeo and tea. In this way tho rich man always pays 
relatively less than tho poor; often a positively smaller 
sum. !]Sven hero I thinK that three-fourths of all tho 
property is owned by one-fourth of the people, yet that 
three-fourths by no means pays a tliircl of tho national 
reyemue. The tax is laid on things men cannot do without, 
—sugar, doth, and tho like. The consumption of these 
article is not in proportion to wealth, but persons. Now 
tho poor man, as a general rule, has more children than 
iho rich ; and tho tax being more in proportion to persons 
than property, the poor man pays more than tho rich. So 
a tax is really laid on tho poor num's children to pay for 
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the war whicli makes liim ]^r and keeps liim poor. I 
think your captains and cmonels, th(^c bods of thunder 
and heirs of glory, will not tell you so. They tcU you ro 1 
Thev know it! Poor brothers, how could they? I 
thinic your party newspapers, penny or pound, not 
tell you so; nor tho demagogues, all c-ovored with glory 
and all forlorn, v,’ho teU the people when to hxirrah, and 
for w'hat! But if you cipher tho matter out for yourself 
you Tiill find it so, and not otherwise. Tell tho dema¬ 
gogues, whig or democrat, tliat. It was an old Roman 
maxim, “ Tho people wished to bo deceived; let them.” 
Now it is only practised on ; not repeated—in; public. 

Let U8 deal justly even with war, giving that its duo. Thoro 
is one class oi men who find their pecuniary advantage in 
it. I mean army contractors, wnen they chance to Ix) 
favourites of tho party in. power; men who let steam¬ 
boats to lie idle at §5(>0 a-day. This class of men rcjoico 
in a war. Tho country may become poor, they are sure 
to bo rich. Yet another class turn war to account, get 
the “ glory,” and become important in song and sermon. 
I SCO it stahxl in a newspaper tiiat tho Duke of Welling¬ 
ton hes received, as gratuities for his military services, 
$6,400,000, and $40,000 a-year in pensions I 

But tho waste of property is tho smallest part of tho 
evil. The waste of liio in war is yet more terrible. 
Hiunan Hfo is a sacred thing. Go out into tho lowest 
street of Boston; take tliC vilest and most squalid man in 
that miaerablo lane, and he is d<Hir to some one. Ho is 
called brother; perhaps husband; it may be, father; at 
least, son. A human heart, sadly joyful, beat over him 
before ho was born. lie has been pressed fondly to his 
mother’s arms. Her tears and her smiles have been for 
him; perhaps also her prayers. Hia I* >od may bj counted 
and \t1o by the great men of tho earth, who love 
nothing so wcU ns tho dear people, for ho has no “ coat of 
anns,” no livoriod servant to attend him, but it has ran 
down from tho same first man. His family is ancient as 
that of tho most lon^-dc^nded king.. God made him ; 
mado ^^his mlendid tmivcrse to wait on him and teacli him ; 
sent His Christ to save him. Ho is on immortal soul. 
Needlessly to jpill that man’s blood is an awful sin. It 
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will cry agaiost you out of tho ^und—Cain! where ia 
thy brother ? Now in war you bring together 60,000 men 
like him on ono side, and 60,000 of a diiferent nation on 
tho other. They have no natural quarrel with ono another. 
Tho earth is wide enough for both; neither hinders tho 
sun from tho other. Many como unwillingly; many not 
knowing what they fight mr. It is but accident that de¬ 
termines on which side tho man shall fight Tho cannons 
jxiur their shot—round, grape, canister; tho howitzers 
scatter their bursting shcdls; tho muskets rain their leaden 
death; tho sword, tho bayonet, tho horse's iron hoof, tho 
wheels of tho artiUory, grind tho men down into trodden 
dtist Thero they He, too two masses of burning Talour, 
extinguished, quenched, and grimly dead, each covering 
with to body the spot ho defondod with his arras. They 
had no quarrel: yot they Uo there, skin by a brothcr^e 
liand. It is not old and decropid men, hut men of tho 
productive ago, full of lusW life. 

But it is only tho smallest part that perish in battle. 
Exposure to cold, wot, heat; unJKsdthy chmates, unwhole- 
somo food, rum, and forced marches, bring on diseases 
which mow down tho poor soldiers worse than musketry 
and prapo. Others languish of wounds, and slowly pro’- 
crostmato a dreadful and a tenfold death. Far away, 
there aro widows, orphxms, childless old fatoers, who poro 
over tho doily news to loam at random tho fato of a son, a 
father, or a Ibushand 1 They crowd di«N)usolato into too 
churches, seeking of God too comfort men took from them, 
praying In tho biltemess of a broken heart, while toe 
priest gives thanks for a fiunous victoiy',” and hangs up 
the bloody standard over his pulpit I 

When ordinary disease cuts off a man, wlicn ho dies at 
his duty, there is some oomfort>in that leas. " It was too 
ordinance of God," you say. You minister to his wants; 
you smooth down the pillow for the aching head; your 
lovo beguiles the torment of dis«isc, and your own h^m 
gatoers half tho darts of death. Ho goes in his time, and 
God takes him. But when ho dies in such a war, in 
battle, it is man who has rohb^ him of life. It is a 
murderer that is butchered. Nothing alleviotcs that hitter, 
burning smart! 

Others not slain arc maimed for life. This has no eyes; 
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that no hands j another no feet nor Icot. This has been 
pierced by lanco, and tom with the shot, till scarce any¬ 
thing human is left. Tho wreck of a body is craz^ 
with pains God never meant for man. The mother that 
bore him would not know her child. Count tho orphan 
asylums in Germany and Holland; go into tho hospital at 
Greenwich, that of tho in'valids in Paris, you see tlte 
“trophies” of Napoleon and Wellington. Go to tho 
arsenal at Toulon, tho wooden legs piled up there for 
men now active and whole, and you wriu think a little of 
tho physical horrors of war. 

In Jotwton there aro perhaps about 25,000 able-bodied 
men between eighteen and forty-five. Suppose them all 
slain in battle, or mortally hurt, or mown down by tho 
camp-fever, vomito, or other diseases of war; and then 
fancy the distr^,, the hcart-sicknc^, amid wiv<», mothers, 
daughters, sons, and fathers, hero! Yet 25,000 is a small 
number to bo murdered in “ a famous victory;” a trifle 
for a whole “ glorious campaign” in a great war. The 
men of Boston aro no better loved than tho men of 
Tamaulipas. There is scarw) an old family, of the middle 
class, in all New England, which did not thus smart in 
tho Revolution; many, wWch have not, to this day, re¬ 
covered from tho bloody blow then falling on them. 
Think, wives, of the butchery of your htisbands; think, 
mothers, of the murder of your sons! 

Here, too, the burden of baitlo falls mainly on the 
humble class. They pay the great tribute of money; they 
pay abo the horrid tax of bl(x>d. It was not your ridu 
men who fought oven tlio Revolution; not they. Your 
men of propc^ and standing were leaguing with tho 
British, or fitting out privateers when Uiat offered a good 
investment, or buying up the cstatis of more consistent 
torics; making money out of the nation’s dire distress. 
True, there were most honourable exceptions; but sucli, I 
think, was tho general rule. Let this be distinctly re- 
mem^red, that tho burden of battle is borne by tlm 
humble classes of men; ther^ I»y tho vast tribute of 
money; tho awful tax of blooa I Tlio “ glory” is got by 
a few*; povertj”, wounds, death, aro for tho people I 

Military glory is the poorest kind of ciistinction, but 
the most dangerous jmssion. It is an honour to man to Ik* 
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able to mould iron; to bo akilftil at working in clotb, 
wood, clay, leather. It is man’s vocation to raise com, to 
subdue the rebellious fibre of cotton and convert it into 
bcautiiul robes, full of comfort for tho body. They arc 
tho heroes of tho race who abridge tho timo of human 
toil and multiply its results; they who win great truths 
from God, and send them to a people’s heart; they who 
balance tho many and tho one into narmonious action, so 
that dll are unit.^ and yet omh left free. But tho glory 
which comes of etauletsand feathers; that strutting gloiy 
which is dyed in blood—what shall wo say of it ? m tlus 
day it is not heroism ; it is on imitation of barbarism long 
aTO pasa^ by. Yet it is marvcUoiw how many men are 
t^en with a red coat. You expect it in Eurt^, a land of 
soldiers and blood. You are di^ppointed to find that hero 
tho champions of force should bo held in honour, and that 
oven tho lowest should voluntarily enrol tiicmselvcs os 
butchers of men I 

Yet more: aggre^vo war is a sin; a corruj^tion of tho 
public morals. It is a practical denial of Chnstianitv; a 
violation of God’s eternal law of love. This is so plain, 
that I shall say little upon it to-day. Your savagest and most 
vulgar captain would confess ho doea not fight os a Chris¬ 
tian—'but as a soldier; your magistrate calls for volunteers 
—not as a man loving Ghristmnity, and loyal to God; 
only os governor, imdor oath to keep tiio constitution, tho 
tramtion of tho ciders; not under caUi to keep tho com¬ 
mandment of God. In war the laws are suspended, 
violence and cunning nilo eveiywhcre. Tho battle of 
Yorktown was gained by a lie, though a Washington told 
it. As a soldier it was his duty. Men ** emulate tlie 
tigerthe hand is bloody, and tho h(^ hard. Robbery 
and murder are the rule, the glory of men. " Good men 
look sad, but ruffians dance and leap.'’’ Men are syste¬ 
matically trained to bum towns, to murder fathers and 
sons; taught to consider it " glory” to do so. The Govem- 
mont collects ruffians and cut-throats. It compels better 
men to serve with these and become cut-throats, it appoints 
chaplains to blaspheme Christianity; teaching tho ruffians 
how to pray for tho destruction of the enemy, Uio burning 
of his towns; to do this in tho came of Cnrist and God. 
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I do not censure all tho men who servo: sonio of thetn 
know no Letter; they have beard that a man w'ould 
“ perish everlastingly’* if ho did not believe the Athana« 
sinn orecd; that if ho questioned tho story of Jonah, or 
tho miraculous birtli of Jesus, ho was in danger of heU- 
firo, and if ho doubted damnation was suro to m damned. 
They never heard that such a war was a sin; that to create 
a war was treason, and to fight in it wrong. They never 
thought of thinking for themselves; their thinking was 
to read a newspaper, or sleep through a sermon. They 
counted it their duty to obey the Government, without 
thinking if that Government So right or wrong. I deny 
not tho noble, manly character of many a soldier—his 
heroism, self-denial, and pemonol sacrifice. 

StiU, after all proper aUowanco is made for a few in- 
dividuds, tho whole system of war is unchristian and 
sinful. It lives only by evil passions. It can bo defended 
only by what id low, selfish, and animal. It absorbs tho 
scum of the cities—^pirates, robbers, murderers. It nmkea 
them worse, and bettor men liko them. To tako one 
man’s life is murder; what is it to practiso Idlling as an 
art, a trade; to do it by thousands r Yet I think better 
of tho hands that do tho butchering than of the ambitious 
lieads, tho cold, remorseless hearts, which plunge the 
nation into war. 

In war tho State teaches men to lie, to steal, to kill. It 
calls for privateers, who aro commonly pirates with a 
national charter, and pirates are privateers with only a 
personal charter. Every camp is a school of profanity, 
violence, licentiousness, and enmea too foul to name. It 
is so without sijttv-fivo thousand gallons of whisky. Tliia 
is unavoidable. It was so with Washin^on’s army, witli 
Comw^lis’s, with that of Gustavus Adolphus, perhaps 
the most moral army tho world over saw. Tho soldier’s 
life generally imfits a man for the citizen’s. When ho 
returns from a camp, from a war, back to his native 
village, ho becomes a curso to society and a shamo to tlm 
mother tliat boro him. Even tho soldiers of tho Revolu¬ 
tion, who survived tho war, were mostly mined for life— 
debauched, intemperate, vicious, and vile. WTiat loath¬ 
some creatures so many of them were! They bore our 
burden: for such were the real martyrs of that war, not 

VOL. iv. 
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tho men who fell lUiilcr the shot I How many men of the 
rank and filo in tho late tot have sincjc bocomo r<^|>ectablo 
citissens P 

To show how inoorapatible aro War and Chiistinnity, 
mipi^so that ho who ia deemed tho most Christian of 
Chriat’a disciples, tho well-beloTcd John, were made a 
navy-chaplain, and »omo morning, when a battle is daily 
looked for, should stand on tho giui-deck, amid lockers of 
shot, his Bible resting on a cannon, and expound Chris¬ 
tianity to men with cutlasses by their side! Bet him read 
for tho morning les/jon tho Sennon on the Mount, and for 
text take words from his o^rn Epistle, so sweet, so beau¬ 
tiful, so true : “ Every one tlmt loveth is bom of God, and 
knoweth God, for God is love." Suppose he tells his 
strange audience that all men are brotlicrs; that God 
ia their common father; that Christ loved us all, showing 
us how to Kvo the life of love; and then, when he had 
incited all those savage hearts by words so winsome and so 
tnie, let him conclude, " Blessed are the mcn-slayers! 
ScKsk first the glory which cometh of battle. Bo fierce as 
tigers. Mar God’s image in whicli your brothers arc 
made. Bo not like Christ, but Cain who slew his brother ! 
When you meet tho enemy, fire into their bosoms; kill 
them in tho dear nomo of Christ; butcher them in tho 
6 ))irit of God. Give them no quarter, for wo ought not 
to lay down oar lives for the brethren; only tho murderer 
hath eternal life 1" 

Yet great as are these threefold evils, there are times 
wlien the soben^t men and the best men have welcomed war, 
coolly and in tlieir better momenta. Sometimes a people, 
long oppressed, has “ petitioned, remonstrated, cast itself 
at the feet of ^e tlirone," with only insult for answer to 
its prayer. Sometimes there is a contest between a false¬ 
hood and a great truth; a self-protecting war for freedom 
of mind, he^ and soul; yes, a war for a man's body, his 
wife’s and children's body, for what is dearer to men than 
life itself, for the imalioaable right* of man, for tho idea 
that all aro bom free and equal. It .. as so in the American 
Ecrolution ; in the Engb’sh, in tho I^^nch Eevolution. In 
such cases men say, " Let it come." They take down the 
firelock in sorrow; with a prayer they go forth to bottle, 
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asking that the right may triumph. Much as I hate wr, 
I cannot but honour such men. Were they better, yet 
more heroic, even war of that character might bo avoided. 
Still, it is a colder heart than iirino which does not honour 
such men, though it bcliovca them mistaken. Especially 
do wo honour them, when it is tho few, the scattered, the 
feeble, contending with tho many and tho mighty; tho 
noble fighting for a great idea, and against tho b^o and 
tyrannical, ^en most men think the gain, tho triumph of 
a grmt idea, is worth tho price it costs, tho price of blood. 

1 win not stop to touch tliat tjuestion, If man may ever 
shed tho blood of man. But it la plain that mraggrciasivo 
war like this is wholly unchristian, and a roproam to tho 
nation and the age. 


Now, to make the ovila of war still clearer, and to 
bring them homo to your door, let us suppose there was 
■war Wwoen the counties of Suffolk, on the one aide, and 
Middlt»ex on the oilier—this army at Boston, that at 
Cambridge. Suppose the subject in dispute was tho boim- 
daiT line between tho two, Boston daiming a pitiful acre 
of mit land, which tho ocean at low-tido disdainm to cover. 
To make sure of this, Boston seizes whole miles of flats, un- 
questioiiably not its own. Hie rulers on one side are fW>ls, 
and traitors on the other. The two commanders have issued 
their proclamations; tho mor.oy is borrowed; the whisky 
provided* the soldiers—^Americans, Negroois, Irishmen, all 
the able-bodied men—are enlisted. Prayers are offered in all 
the churclu^, and se'.mons |ireachcd, showing that God is a 
man of war, and Cain his mt saint—an early Christian, a 
Christian before Christ Tlio Bostonians wish to seize 
Cambrid^, bum tbo houses, church(», college-halls, and 
plunder uio librarv. Tho men of Cambridge wish to seize 
Boston, bum its Tbouses and ships, plundering its wares 
and its goods. Mai'tial law is pre^aimod on both sides. 
Tho men of Cambridge cut asunder the bridges, and 
make b huge breach in the miU-dam, planting cannon to 
enfilade all those avenues. Forts crown the hill* tops, else 
so green. Men, madder tlian lunatioe, are crowde<l into tho 


os^um. The Bostonians rebuild the old fortificationB on 
the Neck; replace the forts on Beacon-hiU, Fort-hill, 
Copps-hill, leveuing houses to make room for r^oubte and 
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bastions. Tlio batteries arc planted, tbo mortars got i"oady; 
the furnaces tmd magtmnes arc all prepared. Tlio tbreo 
hills are grim with war. From Copps-hill men look 
anxious to that memorable height the other side of the 
water. Provisions are cut off l:i Boston; no man may 
piiss the lines; the aqueduct refuses its genial supply; 
children cry for their expected food. The soldiers parade, 
looking somewhat trcmuloas and nale; all tho able~kwiic<l 
have come, tho rilest most willingly; some arc brought by 
force of drink, some by force of ams. Some are in bril- 
lijint dresaos, some in tlieir working frocks. Tho banners 
are consecrated by solenm words.* Your church-towers 
aro military posts of observation. Tlicre are Old Testa¬ 
ment pmyers to tho '* Gofi of Hosts” in all tho churches of 
Boston; prayers that God would curse tlio men of Cam¬ 
bridge, make their wives wido-ws, their children fatherless, 
their houses a ruin, tho men corjjscs, meat for the beast of 
the field and the bird of tho air. l>ast night tho Boston¬ 
ians made n feint of attacking Charlestown, raining Iwmbs 
and red-hot cannon-balls from Copm-hill, till they have 
burnt a thousand houses, vrhero the British bunit not half 
so many. Women and children fled screaming from the 
blazing rafters of their homes, Tho men of Middlesex 
crowd into Charlestown. 

In tlie meantime tlio Bostonians ha.stily repair a bridge 
or two; some |)ass that way, some over the Neck; all 
stealtlsily by night; and whUo the foe expect them at 
Bunker’s, amid the blazing town, they have stolen a march 
and rush ujwn Cambridge itself. Tbo Cambridge men 
turn back. The battle is fiercely joined. You hear the 
cmnnon, tho sharp report of musketry. You crowd tho 
hills, the houseto|)3; you line the Common, you cover tho 
sliorc, yet you see but little in the sulphurous cloud. Now 
tho Bostonians yield a little, a reinforcemont goes over. 
All tho men aro gone; even the grey-headed who can 
shoulder a firehxsk. They plungo into battle, mad wdtb 
rage, madder with rum. The cliaplains loiter behind. 

" Pkm* men, whom datjr broaght, 

To dabiotiB Ter^ of ImtUe fought, 

To ahrivo tee dring, bleaia the dead! '* 

* 8«t the appropriftta forma of prayer for that serrlce by the preaent 
BUhop of OtfoTtl, in Jay'a Addreas before tho AmertCTm Peace Sedety, in 
364a. 
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Tho battio bangs long in oven scale. At length it turi'a. 
Tho Crunbridge men retreat, they ran, they fiv. Tho 
hoii&ca barn. You see tho churches and the coflogca go 
up, a stream of fire. That library—founded amid want 
and war, and sad sectarian strife, slowly gatliered by tho 
saving of tvro centuries; tho liope of tho jxror scholar, tho 
boast of tho rich one—is ecattoi^ to tho vrinds and burnt 
vrith fire, for the solid granite is blasted by powder, and 
the turreii fall. Victory is ours. Ton thousand men of 
Cambridge Ho dead; eight thousand of Boston. Thoro 
writhe the wounded; men who but few' hours before were 
]^ured over the battle-field a lava flood of fiojy valour— 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons. There they lie, torn and 
mangled; black with powder; red with blood; parched 
with thirst; cursing the load of Hfo they now must bear 
with braised frames and mutilated Hinw, Qatlicr tliem 
into hasty hospitals—let this man’s daughter come to¬ 
morrow and sit by him, fanning away the flies; ho shall 
linger out a life of \Tretched anguish, unspoken and im- 
speakablo, and when he dies his wife religiously will keep 
tno shot ■which tore his liml)®. There is the battle-field I 
Hero tho horse charged; there tli© howitrers scattered 
their shells, pregnant with death; here tho murderous 
canister and grape mowed down tho crowded ranks; there 
tho huge ortiTlcry, teeming with murder, was dnigc^ o’er 
heaps of men—wounded friends,, ■who just now held its 
ropes, men yet curUng with anguish, Kko worms in the 
fire. Hostile and friendly, head and trunk are crushed 
beneath those dreadful wheels. Hero tho infantry showered 
their murdering shot. That gha.stl)' face “was beautiful tho 
day before—a sabre hewed its half a'way. 

'* The earth is coToml thick with other clay, 

Which her otrn clay must cover j heoiwid and peist. 

Hitler anti hom, friMid, foe., ia one red htirbi bloat.'’ 

Again it is night. Oh, what a night, and after what a 
day! Yet tho pure tide of woman's love, which never 
ebbo since earth began, flows on in spite of war and batUa. 
Stealtbily, by tho palo moonlight, a mother of Boston 
treads tho weary miles to reach that bloody spot; a widow 
she—seeking among the slain her only son. lliu arm of 
power drove him forth reluctant to the fight. A friendly 
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eoldier guicies her way. Now she toms over this fo(S>, 
whoso moutli is full ot purple dust, bit out of tho ^und 
in hie cxtmncMt ogonj, tho last sacrament offered him by 
mrth heiaolf; now suo raises that form, cold, stiff, stony, 
and ghastly as a dream of hcU. But, lo! another comes; 
she too a woman, younger and fairer, yet not less bold, a 
maiden from tho nostiio town to 'sock her lover. They 
meet, two women among the corpses ; two angels come to 
Golgotha, seeking to raise a man. There he lies before 
them; they look. Yes, it is ho you seek; tho saroo dress, 
fonn, features, too; it is he, the son, tho lover. Maid and 
mother could tell tliat face in any light. Tho gra^ k wet 
with liis blood. The ground is muddy with tho life of 
men. Tho mother’s innocent robe is drabbled in tho blood 
her bosom boro. Their kisses, groans, and tears reaiil tho 
v/ounded man. He knows the mother’s voice; that voice 
yet more beloved. His lipj move only, for they cannot 
speak. Ho dies I Tho waxing moon move§ high in 
heaven, walking in beauty amid tho clouds, and murmurs 
soft her cradle-song unto tho slumbering earth. Tho 
broken sword reflects her placid beams. A star looks 
down, and is imaged back m a pool of blood. The cool 
night wind plays in tho branches of the trees shivered 
with shot. • Nature Ls beautiful—that lovely grass under¬ 
neath their feet; thoso pendulous branches of tho leafy 
elm; tho stars, and that romantic moon lining the cloucls 
with silver h'ght! A groan of agony, hopeless and pro¬ 
longed, wails out from tliat bloody ground. But in yonder 
farm the whippoorwill sings to ner lover all night long; 
tho rising tido ripples melotlious against tho shores. So 
wears the night away,—Nature, all sinless, roimd that field 
of woe. 

“ TK« taoro ia wp again, the ilawj xaom, 

Wita Inncath all iaeenaa and with ch^k all bloom, 

IjittUghing tbe cl&tsfls away with playlhl irconi. 

And lirin^ as if ^rth contains no tomb, 

And glowing into day.'* 

What a scene that morning looks upon! I will not 
turn agam. Let the dead bury their dead. Kut their 
blood cries out of the ground against the rulers who ^ed 
it,—“ Coin! where are thy brothers ?” What shall the 
fool answer; what the txaitor sav ? 

Then comes thanksgiving in all the churches of Boston. 
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Tlio consecrated banners, with blood and “glory,'* 
are hung otcf the altar. Tlio minister preaches and^tho 
singer sings; “The Lord hath been on our side. Ho 
treadeth tho people tinder me. Ho teacheth my hands to 
war, my fingers to fight. Yea, Ho givoth mo tho nocka 
of mine enemies; for the Lord is His name;” and “It 
was a famous victory!" Boston seizes miles square of 
land; but her houses aro empty; her wives widows; her 
children fatherless, Kaehol weeps for tho murder of her 
inncxients, yet dares not rebuke tho rod. 

I know there is no fighting across Cliarlcs Hiver, on 
in this poor fiction; but there was once, and instead of 
Charles say Rio Grande; for Cambridge read Metamoras, 
and it is what your President recommended; what your 
Congress enacted; what your Governor i^uod his pro¬ 
clamation for; what your volunteers go to aocomphah: 
yes, what they fired cannon for on Boston Common tho 
otlior day. I wish that were a fiction of mine I 

'We arc wa^g a most iniquitous wax— bo it Beems to 
mo, I know I may bo wrong, but I am no partisan; and 
if I err, it is not wilfully, not rashly. I know ^o Mcm- 
cana aro a wretched people; wretched in their origin, 
lustory, and character. I know but two good thin^ of 
them as a i)eoplc—they abolished negro slavery, not long 
ago; they do not covet tho lands of their neighboura. 
True, they have not imid all their debte; but it is scarcely 
decent in a nation, with any repudiating States, to throw 
tho first stone at Mexico for that 1 

I know tho Mexicans cannot stand before tliis terrible 
iVnglo-Saxon race, tho most formidable and powerful tho 
wond ever saw; a race which has never turned back; 
which, though it number less Gum forty miUioiw, yet holds 
tho Indies, almost the whole of Norta America; which 
rules tlio commerce of the w'orld; clutches at Now Ht^and, 
China, New Zealand, Borneo, and seizes island afW island 
in tho furthest seas; tho race which invented steam as its 
awful typo. The poor, wretched Mexicans can never stand 
before us. How they |3ersshod in battle! They must 
melt away as the IndULons before tho white man. Con¬ 
sidering now wo ac<juired Louisianat Flori^, Oregon,^ I 
cannot forb<mr thinking that this people will possess the 
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•whole of the continent bsforo many years; ^rhapa before 
the century ends. But this may bo had fau-ly; with no 
injustioo to any ono; by the steady advaaeo of a superior 
race, with superior ideas and a better ciTilisation ,* by com¬ 
merce, trade, arts; by being better than Mexico, wiser, 
humxmer, more firoe and manly. Is it not better to acquire 
it by the Kshoolmaster thxm the cannon ? by peddling cloth, 
tin, anything rather than bulleta ? It may not all odong 
to this GoTomment, and yet to this race. It would be a 
gain to mankind if wo could spread over that country the 
idea of America--that all men ^ born free and in 
rights, and establish there political, social, and indjTidual 
fr^om. But to do that, wo must fjrst moke real these 
ideas at home. 

In the general issue between this race and that, wo are 
in the right. But in this speciid issue, and this particular 
war, it ftaems to mo that we are wholly in the wrong; that 
our ia-sasion of Mexico is as bad as the partition of rcland 
in •'Ho lost century and in this. If I understand the 
mat r, the whole mo'rpnient, the settlement of Texas, tho 
Texan revolution, tho annexation of Texas, tho invasion of 
Mexico, has been a movement hostile to tho American idea, 
a movement to extend slavery. I do not say such was tho 
desigjn on the part of tho people, but on tho part of tho 
politicians who pulled tho strings. I think tho papers of 
tho Government and tho debates of Congr^ prove that. 
The annexation has been declared unconatitutioniil in its 
mode, a virtual dissolution of tho TTnion, and that by very 
high and well-known authority. It was expressly brought 
alwut for the purposo of extending slavery. An attempt 
is now pnule to throw the ahamo of this on the democrats. 
J think tho democrats deserve tho shame; hut I could 
noyor see that tho whigs, on tho whole, deserved it an^ 
less; oidy they were not quite so open. Certainly, their 
leaders ^d not take ground ag^st it, never as against a 
modification of tho taiiif! Itl^cn wo annexed Texas, wo 
of course tciok her for better or worse, debts and all, and 
annexed bar war along with her. I take it everybody 
knew that; though now some seem to pretend a decent 
astonishment at uio result, Now one party is ready to 
fight for it as the Other! The.North did not oppose tho 
snnoxation of Texas. Why not f They know they could 
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make money "by it. The oyea of tho North are foil of 
cotton ; they see nothing d^, for a wnb is befcro them; 
their ears Jiro full of cotton, and they hear nothing bnt tho 
huz 2 of their miUfl; their mouth is mil of cotton, and they 
can speak audibly but two words—^Tariff, Tariff, Dividends, 
Dividends, The talent of tho North is blinded, deafened, 
gagged with its own cotton. The North clamoured loudly 
when tho nation’s treaauro was removed from tho United 
States Bank; it is almc^ silent at the annexation of a 
slave territory big as tho kingdom of France, encumbered 
with debts, loaded with tho entailment of war! Northern 
govemors call for soldiers; our men volunteer to fight in 
a most infamous war for tho extension of slavery I Tell it 
not in Boston, whisper it not in FaneuD. Hall, dest you 
waken tho slumbers of your fathers, and diey curse you as 
cowards and traitors imto men! Not satisfied with annex¬ 
ing Texas and a war, wo ncott irvaded a territory which 
did not belong to Texas, and built a fort on tho Eio Grande, 
where, I take it, we hM no more right than tho British, 
in 1841, had on tho Penobscot or uie ^co. Now tho 
Government and its Congr^ would throw blame on 
the innocent, and sav war exists “by tho act of hfexico!“ 
If a lie was ever tola, I think tbiss is one. Then tho “dear 
people” must bo called on for money and men, for “tho 
soil of this free repuhlio is invadedand the Governor of 
Massachusetts^ one of tho men who deekrod tiio annexation 
of Texas imconstitutional, recommends the war ho just 
now told us to praj^ against, and appeals to our “patriot¬ 
ism,” and “ humanity,” as arguments for hutchermg fdio 
Mexicans, when they are in tho right and wo in the wrong! 
Tho maxim is held up, “ Our country, right or wrong 
“ Our country, howsoever houndedand it might as well 
ho, “ Our country, howsoever irovoradL”^ It seems 
larly and politically forgotten ^t there is such a thm<g as 
Bight. Ino nation’s neck invites a tyrant I am not at 
all astonished that northern ropr^ntativ^ voted for all 
this work of crime. They ore no bettor tljon Southern 
representatives; scarcely less in favour of slavery, and not 
half so open. They say: Let tho North mnko money, 
and you may do what you plrmo with tho nation; and wo 
will choose governors that dare not oppose you, for, though 
wo are descended from tho Puritans, wo have but ono 
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article in our creed wo never flinch from following, and 
thai ia—to mako money; honestly, if wo can; if not, os 
wc can! 

Look through tho action of your Government, and your 
Ctmgrc®. You see that no reference has been had in this 
affair to Chxistmn ideas; nono to justice and the eternal 
right. Nay, none at all! In the ehundics, and among 
tho people,* bow feeble has been the prohat against this 
gnat wrong. How tamdy tho people yield their necks— 
and aay: “ Take our sons for tho war—wo care no^ right 
or wrong.” England butchers tho Sikhs in India—ner 
gcnemls ate elevated to the peerage, and tho head of her 
church writes a form of tiianksgiving for tho victory, to 
be raid'in all the churches of ^t Uhrisfian land.* To 

• Form tff Peastr aoi TlKtmi$givi»g to AlmigHjf Ooi. 

** O Lord Ood of HotU, in whoso hood is powor sad imesUtible, 
«re,Tbbo onworthr scr7aats,taost hanblv sckaowledgo ‘niy goodness in 
the victories Isteljr Toschssfed to tho armies of onr Sorereign over a host 
of horiwrooa invaders, who sooght to spread dosobdon over firuiUhl aad 
popolocs prov iao e t , ez^fojiDg the btestii^ of jpeaoo, onder tho protccUoti 
of tho firitish Crown. WolMssllie^OBercunl L(^ibrhaTiB{|bro«|^t 
to a speedy aad prosperoBa issar a war to which ao ooosaioa aad bm 
given by ii^jiuUco on onr part, or apprehension of iiyaiy at oar haadal 
To Thee, O Lord, we cjscribe thegkny! It waa Thf wisdom which guided 
tho cooasel! Tbv power which streagtheaed the hands of ihoss whom 
it plmsed Tbeo to use as Thy instnuaeats in the diseomfitaro of the law* 
ioM Bggreasor, and the frastmtloa of his smbitioas deiigas! Frma Theo 
aiono cometh tho Tictory, aad the spirit of moderation aad aeercy in the 
dayofsacoco. Centinae, we beseeidi Thee, to go forth with oar arsdes, 
wbemsoever they sure eaUsd into batUe in a rigfateoaa oaase t aad dispose 
tho hearts of their teedm to exact nothing nrare Umax the vanqaished 
than is aeoessary for the maintenance of peace aad eecarify against vio* 
l«)c« aad nuaaCk. 

*' Above ait, gire Thy grace to thoee who proslde in the coancSs of onr 
Sovereign, aad administer the omeenui of her widelyHixteaded domi* 
nions, that lh» may a{^Iy all their endeavours to the parpoees designed 
by Thy good Providence, in comtaitUag each poawr to their hands, the 
temporsl end epiritosl bemeflt of the na^ne inbraaied to thsir care. 

“ And whilst Thou preserreei oar distant possessions firom the horrors 
of give os poaoo aad pleaty at home, that the earth may yield her 
incroaso, and that we, Thy aenrante, leoeiviBg Thy IdestiBge with thank* 
folnoss aad gbdnoM of heart, may dw^ logger in nn%, aad foithfoUy 
servo Theo, to Thy honour and ^ory, tbrtmgh Josas Christ our Lord^ to 
whom, with Thee and the U(^ Oh^ beh^ all dominion aad powor, 
txdh in heaven and earth, now and for over. Amcn,”*-*8eo a defence of 
this prayer la the London ChritUtax OUervor for May, p.319, d srg., 
and for Jnne, p. 34d, el s». 

Would yea know what hu gave thanks for on Esster Sondsy t Here is 
tho hisUty of the b^tlo t— 

“ This IsktUe had begxm at six, and was over at eleven o'clock; the 
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mako it still more abominable^ tbo blaspbemy is enaotod on 
Easter Sunday, tho sreat holiday of men who serv’O the 
Prince of Peace. Wo hoTo not hod prayers in tho 
chorcheo, for wo hoTC no political Archbishop. But wo 
fired cannon iii joy that wo had butchered a few wretched 
men—^half-starred, and forced into tho ranks by fear of 
death ! Your j^cc-socieries, and your churches, what 
can they do P miat dare they P Verily, we are a fiiith- 
Icss and penrerso generation. God bo merciful to us, 
sinners as we are I 

But why talk for ererP What shall wo doP In 
regard to tbis present war, wo can refuse to take any part 
in it; wo can cncourago othen to do tho samo; we can 
aid men, if need bo, who suffer because they refuse. Hen 
win call us traitors: what then P That hurt nobody in 
'76! Wo are a rcbeUious nation; our whole history is 
treason; our blood was attainted before we were bom; 
our oro^ ore infidelify to tho mother-church; our Con¬ 
stitution treason to our fatherland. What of thatP 
Though all tho goTemors in the world bid us commit 
tr^ison against man, and set tho miample, let us never 
submit I^t God only bo a master to control our conscienco! 

We can hold public meetings in fiiTonr of peace, in 
which what is wrong shall bo exposed and condenmod. 
It is proof of our cowardice that this has not been done 
before now. Wo can show in what the infiuny of a 
nation conrists; in what its real glory. One of your own 
men, tho last sommor, startled Uio ^ui^ce out of their 
sleep,* by his manly trumpet, talking with us, and telling 
that tho true gran^ur of a nation was justice, not glory; 
peace, not war.’ 

Wo can work How for future times, by taking pains to 
spread abroad tbo sentiments of peace, tho idosa of peace, 
among the people in schoola, churches—everywhere. At 

haa(l>to>luu>d c* ibai oofonwoeed at sloe, aod lasted acwroelr t«v boon. 
Tbo rirer waa fbU of aisbiag Boes. For tiro boon, roUoj aA«r rolknr 
was poored is upon tba htusas o»u—ibe stream beisg UtcnsUjr red rrtui 
bloo^ Bsd oormod with tbo bodka of the slalo. At last, the wsskat 
ammsniUon b»»mlog exbanstsd, tbo lafknUT ten to tho rear, tbo borao 
artUloty pljlag gn^ till sot a mao was risioto witbiB range. Ho com* 
passion was mt or merer sbown.” Bnt, ** *Twas a (kmous rleUtej !" 

* Mr. Charles Stunner. 
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length wo can diminish the power of the national Govem* 
meat} so that the people alone shall have the power to 
declare war, by a direct vote, the Congress only to recom¬ 
mend it Wo can toko from the GoTcmmcnt the means 
of war, by raising only revenue enough for the nation's 
actual wants, and raismg that directly, so that each man 
knows what he pays, and when ho pays it, and then ho 
wiU toko core that it is not paid to make him poor and 
keep him so. Wo can diffuse a n^l practical Christianity 
among tho people, tiU the moss of men have courage 
cnou^ to overcome evil with good, and look at agg^- 
sive war os tho worst of treason and tho foulest in£d^ty ! 

Now is tho timo to push and be active. War iteelf gives 
weight to words of p^o. There will never bo a better 
time till wo make the times better. It is not a day for 
cowardice, but for heroism. Fear not tliat tho " honour 
of tiio nation" will suffer from Christian movements for 
peace. What if your men of low dcOTco arc a vanity, and 
your men of high degree are a lie ? Ihat is no new thing. 
Let true men do their duty, and tho lie and tho vanity 
will jMLBS «»ch to its reward. Wait not for tho churches 
to move, or tho State to become Christian. Let \is boar 
our testimony like men, not fearing to bo called traitors, 
infidels; fearing only to be such. 

I would caU on Amoricans, by their lovo of our 
country, its great ideas, its real grandeur, its hopes, and 
tho memory of its fathers—to como and help to save that 
country fr^ infamy and ruin. I would call on Christians, 
who believe that Christianity u a truth, to lift up their 
voice, pubUo ond private, against the foulest violation of 
God's uw, this bl^hemy of tho Holy Spirit of Christ, 
this worst form of inndeli^ to man and GocL 1 would coll 
on all men, by the one nature that is in you, by tho great 
human heart beating aHko in all your bosoms, to pro¬ 
test manfully against this desecration of tiio earth, this 
high treason against both man and €k)d. Ttimch your 
rmers that you are Americans, not slaves; Christians, not 
heathen; mon, not murderars, to HU for hire! You may 
effect little in this generation, for its head seems crazed 
and its heart rotten. But there wiU bo a day after to¬ 
day. It is for ^ou and mo to moke it bettor: a day' of 
peace, when nation shaU no longer lift up sword against 
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nation; when all sliall indeed bt> brothers, and all blest 
Do this, you shall bo worthy to dwell in this beautiful 
land; Christ will bo near you; God work with you, and 
bless you for ever! 

This present trouble with Mexico may bo very brief; 
surely it might bo even now brought to an end with no 
unusual manhood in your rulers. Can we say we have 
not deserved it ? Let it end; but let us remember that 
■<var, horrid as it is, is not tlio worst calami^ which over 
bcftdls a people. It is far worse for a j^pfo to lose all 
reverence for right, for truth, all respect for man and God; 
to care more for the freedom of trade than the freedom of 
men; more for a tariff than millions of souls. This 
ciihunity came upon tis gradually, long before the present 
war, and will last long after that has died away. lake 
people like ruler, is a true word. liook a t y our rulers, 
representatives, and see our omi likeness I Wo reverence 
force, and have forgot tlicro is any right beyond the vote 
of a Congress or a people; any good beside dollars; any 
God but majorities and force. 1 think the present war, 
though it should cost 50,000 men and §60,000,000, 
the smallest pirt of our misfortune. Abroad wo are 
looked on os a nation of swindlers and mcn-stealers! 
What can wo say in our defence P Alas I the nation is a 
traitor to its great idea,—that all men are bom c^ual, each 
with the same unalienable rights. Wo are infidels to 
Christianity. Wo have paid tho price of our shame. 

There have been dark days in this nation before now. 
It was gloomy when Washington with his little army fled 
through tho Jerseys. It was a long dark day from '83 
to ’89. It was not so dark as now; tlie nation noYm* 
so false. There was never a time when resistance to 
tyrants was so rare a virtuewhen tho people so tamely 
submitted to a wrong. Now you can feel tho darknres. 
The tack of this city and the butchery of its people were a 
far less evil than the moral dredness of the nation. Men 
spring up again like the mown grass; but to raise up 
mints and heroes in a dead nation corrupting besido its 
golden tomb, what shall do tiiat for us ? Wo must look 
not to the many for that, but to tho few who are faithful 
unto God and man. 

I know the hardy vigour of our men, the stalwart 
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intellect of this people. Would to God they could leaxn 
to love the ri^ht and true. Then what a people should 
we be, i^readmg firoxn the Madawaska to tho Sacramento, 
diffusing our gi^t idea, and living our religion, the 
Ohristiaiiity of Christ t 0 Lord I xns^o tho vision true ; 
woken thy prophets and stir thy people till righteousness 
exalt us! No wonders will be wrought for that. But 
the voice of conscionco speaks to you and mo, and all of 
us: tho right shall prosper; tho wicked States shall die; 
and History responds her long amen. 

What lessons come to us wm the past! Tho Genius 
of tho old civilization, solemn and sad, aits thcro on the 
Alps, his classic beard descending o’er his breast. Behind 
him arise tho new nations, burning with romantic life. 
He bends down over tho midland sea, and counts up his 
children—^Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Carthago, Troy, Etruria, 
Corinth, Athens, l^me—onoo so renown^, now gathered 
with the dead, their giant ghosts still lingering p<msiYO 
o’er the Ho tarns westward his face, tm sad to 
weep, ana raising from his palsied knee his tremhlmg 
han^ looks on his brother genius of tho new civilization. 
That voung gion^ strong and mocking, aits there on tho 
AllegWiios. Before him lie the waters, covered with 
ships; behind him ho hears the roar of the Mississippi 
and the far.distant Oregon—trolling their riches to the 
sea. He bends down, and that far ocean murmurs pacific 
in his ear. On his Idt are the harbours, shops, ana milk 
of tho East, and a fivefold gleam of light goes up from 
Northern lalms. On hk right spread out tho broad 
savannahs of ^o South, waiting to m blcss^; and far off 
that Hexique bay bends round hear tropic shores. A 
crown of stars id on that g^t’s some gbrious 

with flashing, many-colour^ light; some bloody red; 
some T^e and f^t, of most uncertain hue. His right 
hand lies folded in his robe; tho left rests on tho Bibb’s 
opened pge, and holds thtae sacred words—^All men are 
equal, bom with equal rights from God. The old 
says to the young, Brother, beware!’’ and Alps and 
Eocky Mountains say, Berwar© I” ^ That stripling giant, 
ill-br^ and 8Coffi.ng, shouts amain: ”My feet are red 
with the Indian’s hlo^; my hand has forgra tho negro’s 
chain. I am strong; who aaroa asMul me r I will toik 
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hia blood, for I have madomy covenant of lies, and leagued 
with hell for my support. Thoro ia no ri^t, no truth; 
Christixmity is false, and God a name.” Ilis left hand 
rends those sacred scrolls, casting his Bibles underneath 
his feet, and in his right ho branches the nogro-driver’.s 
whip, crying again—“Sa)*, who is God, and what is 
Bight I” And aW his mountains echo—Right. But the 
old genius sadly says again: “ Though hand join in hand, 
tho wicked snail not prosper.” The hollow tomb of 
Egypt, Athens, Rome, of every ancient State, with all 
their wandesring ghosts, replies, “ Aj>i:en.” 
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SPEECH DBLITEBED AT THE AifTI-WAB MEETING, 

m FAI^EUIL HALL, FEBllUAIlY 4, 1847. 

Mr. Chairman, — Wo have come hero to consult for the 
honour of our country. The honour and dignity of tlio 
United States are in danger. I loro my country; I lovo 
her honour. It is dear to me aliitost os my own. I Imvo 
seen stormy incotinga in Fanouil Hall before now, and am 
not easily disttirbed by a popular tumult. But never 
before did I soo a body of armed soldiers attempting to 
overawe the majesty of Iho people, when met to deliberate 
on the people’s afiaira. Yet tlie meetings of the people of 
Boston have been disturbed by soldiers before now, by 
British bayonets; but never since the Boston massacre on 
the 5th of March, 17701 Our fathers hated a standing 
army. This ii a now one, but behold tho effect I Hero 
are ’soldiorA with Wyonets to overawe the majesty of tho 
people! They went to our meeting last Monday night, 
the hireling soldiers of President Polk, to overawe and 
disturb the mectiiigs of honest men. Hero they are now, 
and in arms! 

Wo are in a wan": tlio signs of war are seen hero in 
Boston. Men, needed to how wood and honestly servo 
society', are marching about your streets ; they are l<^rning 
to kill men, men who never harmed us nor them; learning 
to kill their brothers. It is a mean and infamous war wo 
oro fighting. It is a great boy fighting a little one, and 
that httlo one feeble and sick. What makes it worse is, 
the little boy is in the right, and tho big boy is in tho 
wrong, and tells solemn lies to moke his side soem 
right. He wants, besides, to moke the small boy pay the 
exj^nsos of tho quarrel. 

friends of the war nay, ^‘Mexico has invaded our 
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territory!” Wlioii it is shown that it is wo who Imvo 
invadctt hors, then it is ^id, “Ay, but sho owes ua 
monoy.’' Better say outright^ “ Mexico has land, and we 
want to steal it!” 

This war is waged for a moan and infamous purpe^, for 
tho extension of slavery. It is not enough that thoro 
are fifteen Skvo State®, and 3,000,000 men here who Imvo 
no legal rights—not so much as tho horso and tho ox have 
in Boston; it is not enough that tho skveholders an¬ 
nexed Texas, and mado slavery pojppetual therein, extend¬ 
ing even north of Mason and Dixon’s line, covering a 
territory for^-fivo times as largo as tho State of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Oh, no; wo must have yet more land to whip 
negroes in! 

Tlio war had a mean and infamous beginning. It 
began illcgaUy, unconstitutionally. Tho wing's say, “ 'Tho 
President miwo tho war.” Mr. Webster says so! It 
went on meanly and infamously. Your Congress lied 
about it. Do not lay tho blamo on tho democrats; tho 
whigs lied fust as badly. Your Congress has seldom 
been so singW^inouthed before. Why, only sixteen voted 
against tho war, or tho lie. I say Uns war is mean and 
infamous, all tho more, because waged by a people calling 
itself democratic and Christian. I ^ow but one war so 
bad in modem times, Ijetwcen civilised nations, and that 
was tho war for the partition of Poland. Evmi for that 
there was more excuse. 

We have come to Faneuil Hall to talk about tho war; 
to work against tho war. It is rather late, but “ better 
late than ne%*er.” We have lot two opportunities for 
work pass unemployed. Ono camo while tho annexation 
of Texas was pending. Then was the time to push and bo 
active. Then was the time for Massachusetts and all tho 
North, to protest as one man against tho extension of 
slavery. Everybody know all about the matter, tho 
democrats and tiie whigs. But how few worked against 
that gttm mischief! Ono noble man lifted up his warn¬ 
ing voice;* a man noble in his father—and thoro ho 
Stands in marble; noble in himself—and there he stands 
yet higher up;—and I hope timo will show him yet 
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nobler in bis son—aiul tbero ho stands, not in marble, but 
in man! Ho talked agtiinst it, worked against it, fought 
against it. But Mamchusetts did little. Her tongucy 
men said little; her handy men did littlo. Too Iittlo 
could not bo douo or said. True, wo came here to 
Fajieuil Hall and passed resolutions; good resolutions 
they were, too. Daniel Webster wrote them, it is said. 
They did the samo in tlio State House; but nothing came 
of them. They say “ Hdl is pavctl with resolutions 
these were of that sort of resolutions, which rcsolvo notliing, 
because they are of words, not w^'r^'s I 

Well, we passetl tho rcaolr Uons; you know who op- 
posctl thm; who hung hock and did nothing—notliing 
good I mean; quite enough not good. Then wo thought 
all tlio danger was OTcr ; that the resolutions settlcvl tho 
matter. But tlien.was tlie timo to confound at onco the 
enemies of your country; to show an oven front hostile 
to slavery. 

But tho chosen timo pa^ed over, and nothing was done. 
Do not lay the blame on tho democrats ; a Whig Senate 
annexed Texas, and so annexed a war. Wo ought to have 
told our delegation in Congrm, if Texas were annexed, to 
come home, and wo would breathe upon it and sleep upon 
it, and then »eo wliat to do next. Had our resolutions, 
taken so warmly here in Foaeuil Hall in 1845, been but 
as warmly workdl out, we had now been as terrible to tlio 
slave power as tho slave power, since extendecl, now is to 
m! 

Why was it that wo did nothing? Thr»t is a public 
secret. Perham I ought not to tell it to the p<x»plo. (Cries 
of‘‘TcUit”) 

The annexation of Texas, a slave territory big as tlio 
kmgtlom of France, would not furl a sail on the ocean; 
would not stop a mUl-wheel at Lowell I Men thought so. 

That timo jiassed by, and there came another. Tho 
Government had made war; the Congress voted the doUara, 
voted the men, voted a He. Your representative, men of 
Boston, voted for all three—tho He, tho dollars, and tho 
men; all tlirce, in obedience to tlie idavo j)OWor! Let him 
excuse tliat to tho conscience of his party; it is an easy 
matter. I do not believe he can excuse it to his own 
conscience. To the conscience of tho world it admits of 
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no escufic. Your Preddont called for voluateora, 60,000 of 
them. Then camo an oppoiiuiuty such as offers not onoo 
in ono hundred years, an ojiportunity to speak for froo- 
and tho rights of mankind! Then was thq time for 
Massachusetts to stand up in tho spirit of ’76, and say, 

“ Wo won't send a man, from Capo Ann to Williamstown 
—not ono Yankee man, for this wicked war." Then was 
the time for your Governor to say, "Not a volunteer for 
tliis wicked war.” Then was tJio timo for your merchants 
to say, “ Not a ship, not a dollar, for this wicked war 
for your manufacturers to say, " Wo will not make you a 
caimon, nor a sword, nor a kernel of powder, nor a 
soldier’s shirt, for this wicked war." Thcii was ^e timo 
for all good men to say, "This is a war for slavery, 
a mean and infamous war; an aristocratio war, a war 
against tlio best intermts of mankind. If God nleoso, wo 
will dio a thousand times, but never draw blade in this 
wicked war." (Cries of " Throw him over,” &c.) 'Hirow 
him over, what good would that do P What would you 
do nfat, after you have thrown him over P (" Drag you 
out of tho hall!”) What good would that do P It would 
not wipe off tho infamy of this war t would not make it 
less wicked! 

That is what a dcmocrotio nation, a Christian people ought 
to have said, ought to have done. But wo dia not say so ; 
tho Bay State did not say so, nor your Governor, nor your 
mcrcliants, nor your manufacturers, nor your j^ood men ; 
tho Governor accepted tho Prcaidfmt's decree, Issued liis 
proclamation calling for soldiery recommended men to 
enlist, appealing to their " patriotiam" and " humanity." 

Governor Briggs is a good man; and so far I honour 
him. Ho is a temperance man, strong and consistent; I 
honour liim for that. He is a friend of education; a 
friend of the people. I wish there wero more such. 
Like many other Now England men, he started from 
humble beginnings; but imliko many such suooceshd 
men of Now England, ho is not a;i^amcd of tho lowest 
round ho over trod on. I honour him for all this. But 
that was a timo which tried men's souls, and his soul 
could not stand tho rack. I am sorry for him. Ho did 
as tlio President told him. 

"Wliat was the rmson for all this P Massachusetts did 

D 2 
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Hko tho war, OTen tJien; yet alio gave Bor consent to 
it. Why 80 ? There ore two words which can di-ive tho 
btx>d out of tho checks of cowardly men in hfcssachusctts 
any time. They are “ Federalism” and “ Hartford Con- 
Tontion!” Tho of those words palsied the conscience 
of Massachusetts, and bo her GoTcmor did as ho was told. 
I fed no fear of either. The Federalists did not see all 
things; who over did ? They had not the ideas which 
W'^ro deedned to rule this nation; they looked hack when 
tlio ago looked forward. But to tlieir own ideas they wero 
true j and if ever a nobler -body of men hdd state * i any 
nation, I have yet to learn when or whore. If we had 
had tlio shadow of Caleb Strong in the Governor's chair, 
not a volunteer for this war had gono out of Massachusetto. 

1 have not told quite all the reasons why Massachusetts 
did nothing. Men knew the war would «»t money; 
that the doUara would in tho end he raised, not by a 
direct tax, of which the poor man paid accor^.g to his 
little, and rich man in proportion to his much; but by 
a tariff which presses light on property, and hard on tho 
person—^by a tax on the backs and mouths of the people, 
^me of the whigs were glad last ^lin^, when the war 
came, for they hoped thereW to save the child of their 
old age, tho tariff of *42. There are always some rich 
men, w^ say, “No matter what sort of a Government wo 
have, so long as we get our dividends always some poor 
men, who say, “ No matter how much the nation suffers, 
if wo fUi our hungry purses thereby.” Well, ^ey l(»t 
their virtue, lost thmr tariff, and gained just nothing; 
what they deserved to gain. 

Now a third opportunity lias come;—^no, it has not 
come; we have brought it. Tho Preddent wants a war 
tax on tea and cofiee. Is that democratic, to tax every 
man’s bn^ikfast and supper, for tho sako^ of getting more 
territory to whip nogmes in ? (Numerous cries of “ Yes.”) 
Then what do you think despotism would be P Ho asks 
a loon of $2^,000,000 for this war. He wants $3,000,000 
to spend privately for this war, In eight mon^ past, ho 
has asked, I am tmd, for $74,000,000. Sevento-foor milliozis 
of doUara to conquer slave territory! Is that democratio 
too? He wants to increase tho standing army, to have 
• ten regiments more! A pretty busing tliat. Ten regi- 
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ments to gag Uie people in Faneull HalL Bo you tiunk 
that is dciaocratbF ^me men hiiTO just odccd Massa¬ 
chusetts for $20,000 for the Tolunteers! It is timo for 
the people to rcbiike all this wickednf^a. 

I think there is a good deal to excuse the Toluntcen. 
1 blame vhmn, for some of them know what they are 
about. Yet I pity them more, for most of them, I am 
told, ore low, ignorant men; some of them drunken and 
brutal. From the uproar they make hero to-night, arms 
in their hands, I thmk what was told mo is true! I aay, 
I pity them. They* are mv brothers; not the less brothers 
Ix^use low and misguided If they are so needy that th^ 
are forced to enlist by poverty, smrely I pity them. If 
they ere of good faimlies, and know bett^, I nity them 
still more ! I blame mo^ the men that have duped the 
rank and file! I blame the captoms and colonels, who 
will have least of the hardship, most of the jray, and aU 
of the “ glory.” I blame the men that made the war; 
the men uat make money out of it. I blame the great 
party mien of the land. Did not Mr. Clay say he hoped 
ne could slay a Mexican? (Cries, “No, ho didn't.”) 
Yes, he did; said it on Forefather's day I Did not Mr. 
Webster, in the streets of Philadelphia, bid the volimteers, 
misguid^ young mcn^jgo and uphold fho stars of their 
country? (Voices, “He did right!”) No; he should 
have said the stripes of his country, for every volunteer to 
this wicked war is a stripe on tiie nation's back! Did not 
he unconstitutional, and threaten to 

impeach the President who made it, and then go and 
invest a son in it? Has it not been said hero, '^Our 
country, howsoever bounded,” bounded by robbery or 
bounds by right lines! Has it not been said, all round; 
“ Our country, right or wrong!” 

I say, I bl^o not so much tlio volunteers as the famous 
men who deceive the nation! (Cries of “Throw him 
over; kill him, kill him!” and a flourish of bayonets.| 
!ihrow him over! you will not throw him over. Kill 
him! I shall walk home unarmed end unattended, and 
not a man of you will hurt one hair of my head. 

I say again, it is tune for the ^plo to take up this 
matter. Your Congr^ will do nothing till you tdf tiiem 
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whafc and how* Your 29th Congross can do little good. 
Ita sands arc nearly run, Qod bo wanked I It is the most 
infamous Congress vro over had. Wo began with the 
Congress that declared Indopondcnco, and sworo by the 
Eternal Justice of Qod. We have como down to the 29th 
Congress, which declared war existed by the iMit of 
hlcxico->^cclarcd a lio; the Congress that sworo by the 
Bultimoro Convention! Wo began with George Wash- 
bgton, and have got down to James K. Polk. 

I t is time for the people of Mn^chusetts to instruct 
tlicir 5cn*ants in Congra» to oppose Uiis war; to refuse all 
supplies for it; to osk for the recall of the army into our 
own bnd. It is timo for us to tell them that not an inch 
of slave torritorj' shall over bo added to the realm. Let 
us remonstrate ; let us petition ; let us command. If any 
class of men have hitherto been remiss, let them como 
forward now and give us their names—the merchants, the 
manufacturers, the whigs and the democrats. If men Jove 
their country bettor th^ their party or their purse, now 
let them show it 

Ix>t us ask the General Court of Massachusetts to cancel 
cverj' commission which the Governor has given to the 
oflicors of the volunteers. I«t us osk them to disband the 
ramponics not yet inustorod into actual service; and then, 
if you like that, ask tlicm to call a convention of the 
|)cople of Mnssirchusctts, to see what wo slmll do in re- 
furcnco to tl»o war; in reference to the annexation of more 
Icmtoiy; in reference to the violation of the Constitution. 
(Ixiud grouus from crowds of rude fellows in several parts 
of the IwU). That was a tory groan; they never dared 
groan so in FancuU llidl befbro; not even the Bridsli 
tones, when they hod no bayonets to bock them up I I 
say, let us ask for these thinjjs! 

Your President tells us it is treason to talk so! Treason 
is it! treason to discuss a war which the Government made, 
r.nil vriiich the people oro made to |)ay for? If it bo 
trmson to speak against the war, what was it to make the 
war, to osk for 50,000 men ond $74,000,000 for the war ? 
Why, if iho ixwplo cannot discuss the war they have got 
to fight and to pay for, ^Yho under heaven cun P \VhoRe 
huiiinc*! is it, if it is not yours and raino ? If my country 
is in iho wrong, and I kiiow it, and hold my peace, then 
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I am guilty of treason, moral treasoru Why, a wrong— 
it is only tho threshold of ruin. I would not have my 
country toko tho next step. Treason is it, to show that 
this war is wrong and wicked! Why, what if QcorguIII., 
any timo from 75 to '83, had gono down to Parliament 
and told them it was treason to discuss tho war then 
waging against theso colonies 1 What do you think tho 
Commons would havo said P What would tho Lordc say ? 
.Why, that king, foolish as ho was, would have been 
luc^, if he had not learned there was a joint in his 
neck, and, stiff os ho boro him, that tho people know how 
to find it 

I do not bdiovo in killing kings, or any otiier men; but 
I do say, in a timo when tho nation was not in danger, 
that no British king, for two hundred years past, would 
have dared coU it tio^n to discuss tho war—its cause, its 
progress, or its tennination I 

Now is tho timo to act! Twice wo hayo let tho occasion 
slip; boworo of tho tliird timo 1 Let it bo infamous for 
a Now England man to enlist; for a Now England 
merchant to loan his doUars, or to lot his ships in ud of 
this wicked war; let it bo iniamous for a manufacturer to 
make a cannon, a sword, or a kernel of powder, to kill 
our brothers with, whdo wo oU know that thoy oro in Iho 
right, and wo in wrong. 

I know my voico is a ^ble ono in Massachusetts. I 
have no mountainous position from whence to look down 
and overawe tho multitudo; I hayo no badcgromid of 
])olitical reputation to c»iho my words. I am but a 
plain, humblo man; but I hayo a backgrotmd of 
IVu^ to sustain me, and tho Justice of Hoernm aroh(» 
oTor my head! For your sokes, I wish 1 had that oceanic 
cl(^uonco whoso tidal flow should bear on its lKN»om tho 
dxm-wced which politicians havo piled together, and 
sap and sweep awa^ tho saud-hillooks of so&oxt blown 
together by tho idlo wind; that oooanio cfoqu(m(» 
wmch swoops all before it, and loayos tho shore hard, 
smooth, and clean! But feeble os I am, lot mo beg of you, 
foUow>citiacns of B(»ton, men and brothers, to como 
forward and protest ogoinst this wicked war, and tho end 
for which it is wagcd« I call on tho whigs, who lovo thoir 
country better than thoy lovo the tariff of '42; I call on 
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tho democrats) who think Juatioe is greater than tho Bal¬ 
timore ConTontion—^1 call on the whigs and democrats to 
come forward and jom with mo in opposing this wicked 
war! I call on the men of Boston, on tho men of tho 
old Bay State, to act worthy of their fathers, worUiy of 
their ooontiy, worthy of thomsclyes! Hen and brothers, 
I call on you all to protest against this most infamous war, 
in the name of tho Stide, in the name of tho country, in 
tho name of man—^yos, in tho name of Gbd; leave not your 
ohildron saddled with a ymt debt, to cripple the nation’s 
commerce for yean to como. I^eavo not your knd cursed 
with slavery, extended and extmding, pab^rhag tho nation’s 
arm and corrupting the nation’s he^ Leave not your 
memory infamous among the nations, because you feared 
men, feared tho Oovernment; because you loved money 
mt by crime, land plundered in war, loved land unjustly 
boundod; borauso you debased your country by defending 
tho wrong sho da^ to do; because you lo^ slavery, 
loved war, but loved not Uio Eternal Jurace of all-judging 
Qod. If my counsel is weak and pour, follow ono stronger 
and more manly. I am speaking to men; think of these 
things, and then act liko men! 
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A 8ERM0i!f OF THE ^fEXICAN WAE.—PREACHED AT 
THE ICELODEON, OH SUHDAY, JUNE 25, IMS. 

Soox oiler tiio conunencemcnt of tho war ogainot Mexico, 
I said somethine respecting it in this place. But while I 
was printing tno sermon, I was aavised to hasten tho 
compositors m their work, or tho war would bo over before 
the sermon was out. The adyioe was like a good deal of 
the counsel that is giTcn to a man who thinks for himself, 
and honesHv speaks what ho unoToidablj thinks. It u 
now more tnon two years since tho war began; I have 
hoped to lire long enough to see it ended, and nop^ to say 
a word about it when over. A month ago, this day, tho 
2ilth of May, the treaty of peace, so muw talked or, was 
ratified by the Mexican Gonffross. A few days ago, it 
was officitmy announced by tolejgraph, to your collector in 
Boston, that the war with Mexico was at an end. 

There are two things about this war quite remarkable. 
Tho first is, the manner of its oommencment It was 
begun illeg^y, without the action of tho constitational 
autnoriUes; begun br tho command of ^e President of 
tho United States, who ordered tho American amy into 
a territdr}' which the Mexicans claimed at their own. The 
President says, “ It is ours but tho Mexicans also claimed 
it, and were in possession thereof until forcibly oxpellod. 
This is a plain case; and, os I hovo elsewhere treated at 
length of this matter,* I will not dwell upon it again, ex¬ 
cept to mention a single fimt hut recently diyulgt^ It is 
w^ known that Mr. Polk olaimod tho territory’ west of tho 
Nueces and cast of tho Rio Grande, os forming a part of 
Texas, and therefore as forming port of tho Tlmtcd States 

* In tho IfooMohontto QHeuitri^ Review, VoL I., Art. 1. Sen oloo tho 
liopof on tho odminlitratkta of Ur. Folk, in Voi. Ill., Art Vill. 
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after tho annexation of Texaa. Ho contends that Mexico 
began tho war b)' attacking tho American ormy while in 
that territory and near tho Bio Grande. But, from tho 
correspondence laid befom tho American Senate, in its secret 
session for considering tlio teeaty, it now appears that on 
tho 10th of Novemter, 1845, Mr. Polk instructed Mr. 
Slidell to offer a relinquishment of American claims against 
Moxico, amounting to §5,000,000 or §6,000,000, for the 
sako of haying tho Bio Grando as tho western boundary of 
Texas; yes, for that Tory territory which he says was ours 
without paying a cent. vVhen it was conquered, a military 

S vemment was established there, os in other places in 
cxico. 

Tho other remarkable thing about the war is, the 
manner of its conclusion. Tho treaty of p^ce which has 
just been ratiBcd by the Mexican authontio!, and which 
puts an end to tho wor, was negotiated a man who had 
no more legal authori^ tliaa any one of us has to do it 
Mr. Polk made the war, without consulting Congress, and 
that body adopted tho war by a Tote almost unanimous. 
Mr. Nicholas P. Trist made the treaty, wthout consulting 
the President; yes, even after the President had ordered 
him to return homo. As tho Congress adopted Hr. 
Polk’s war, so Mr. Polk adopted Mr. Trist’s trea^; and 
the war illegally begun is brought informally to a elem 
Mr. Polk is now in tho President’s chair, seated on tho 
throne of tho Union, although ho made tho war; and 
Mr. Trist, it is said, is under arrest for making tho treaty, 
me Idling with what was none of his business. 

Whan tho war begmi, there was a good deal of talk 
about it hero; talk against it. But, os ^ings often go in 
Boston, it ended in talk. Tho newsboys made money out 
of tho war. Political parties were true to Uicir wonted 
prindples, or their wonted prejudices. Tho friends of tho 
party m power could soo no informality in tlio beginning 
of hosdlitiGS; no injustice in tho war itself; not oven an 
impolicy. They wore offended if an obscure man preached 
against it of a Sunday. The political opponents of tho 
party in power talkm against the war, os a matter of 
course; but, when tho elections came, supported tho men 
that mado it with unusual alacrity—their deeds serving as 
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commentary upon tlicdi* words, and making furtlior remark 
thereon, in this pla^x^, <iuito superfluous. Many men— 
who, whatoTcr other perta of Scripture they may forget, 
never cense to remember that “Money onsworeth all 
things,”—diligently set thconselvca to make monoy out of 
tiro war and the now turn it gave to national oflairs. 
Others thought that “ glor/' was a good thing, and so 
engaged in wo war itself, hoping to return, in due time, all 
glittering with its honours. 

So what with tho ono political party that really praisod 
tho war, and tho other who aflcctf^ to oppose it, and with 
tho commercial party, who looked coly for a .jnarkot—tliia 
for merchandise, and that for “ patriotism”—tho friends of 
peace, who seriously and heartily opposed tho war, wero 
very few in number. True, tho “ soW second tliought” 
of tho people has somewhat increased tiicir number; but 
they arc still few, mostly obscure men. 

Now peace has come, nobody talks much about it; the 
newsboys have scarce made a cent by tlio nows. They 
fired cannons, a hundred guns on tibo Common, for joy at 
tho victory of Monterey; at Phikuelplik, Ballunoro, 
Washington, New York, men illuminate their houses in 
honour of the battle of Buena Vista, I think it was; tho 
custom>houso was ofiBlcially illaminatcd at Boston for that 
oocosion. But wo hear of no cannons to welcome the 
peace. Thus far, it does not seem that a songlo condlo 
has been burnt in rejoicing for that Tho newspapers are 
full of talk, as usual; fla^ arc flying in tho strceia; tlio 
air is a little noisy with hurrahs; but it is all talk about 
tho conventions at Baltimore and Philadelphia; hurralis 
for Taylor and Cass. Nobody talks of tho peace. Flami 
enough flap in the wind, with the names of rival canoi- 
dates; but nowhere do tho stripes and stars h&ax os 
thoir motto. Tho peace now bccturcd is purchased with 
such conditions imposed on Mexico, that whUo every ono 
wiU bo glad of it, no man that loves justice can be proud 
of it. Very little is said about tho treaty. The dU- 
Unguished senator from Massachusetts did himself honour, 
it seems to me, in voting against it on tho ground that 
it enabled us to plunder liiexico of her land.' But tlic 
treaty contains some things highly honourable to tho cha¬ 
racter of tho nation, of which wo may well enough bo 
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proud, if over of onyUiing. I rofur to iho twenty-aecond 
and twenty-third articles, which proyido for sorbitration 
between the nations, if future difficulties should occur; and 
to tho pains taken, in case of actual hostilities, for tho 
security of all unarmed persons, for tho protection of 
privato property, and for tho humano treatment of all 
prisoners men in war. These ideas, and the language 
of these articles^ are ojpied from tho celebrated treaty 
between tho Unit^ States and Prussia, tho treaty of 1785. 
It is 8<»mely needful to add that they were then intro¬ 
duced by that great and good man, Beniamin Franklin, 
ono of tho negotiators of tho treaty. They' inado a new 
epoch in diplomacy, and introduced a principle previously 
unknown in tho W of nations. Tho insertion of those 
articles in tho now treaty is, perhaps, tho only thing con- 
noctod with tl o war whicli an Amorican can look upon 
with satisfaction. Yot this fact excites no attention-* 

Still, wltilo so littlo notice is taken of this matter, in 
public and private, it may be worth while for a minister, 
< a Sunday, to say a word about tho [> 0000 ; and, now tho 
war is over, to look back upon it, to see what it has cost, 
in money and in men, and what wo havo got by it; what 
its consequences liavo been, thus far, and are likely to be 
for tho future; what new dangers end duties oomo from 
this cause interpolated into our nation. liYo havo been 
long promised ** indemnity for tho post, and security for 
tho futurelet us see wliat wo 01*0 tv bo indemnified for, 
and what secured against. Tho natural justice of the war 
I will not look at now. 

First, then, of the cost of tho war. Money is tho first 
thing with a good many men; tho only thing with some; 
and an important thing with all. So, first of oU, ^ct mo 
speak of tho cost of tho war in dollars. It is a littio diffi¬ 
cult to determine tlio actual cost of the war, thus for— 
ovon its direct cost—for tho bills ore not all in tho hands 
of Government; and then, as a matter of ^litioal party- 
craft, tho Government, of course, is unwilling to let tho 

* Uj*. TriiOt (atTodooed Uimm »rtiek» bte the trootjr, wtUaemt barian: 
iaetraotioaji fnotB the Amerkwa Oorersmoat V9 do to t the hosoor, thiwre* 
fure, is whoUy dsie to him. Thero wero some ia the Seaste who of^nonei 
sxticiea. 
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full coat bccorao known before the next election is over. 
So it is to be ex]?^ed that tho Govomment will keep the 
facts irom the people as lonr as possible. Most govern¬ 
ments would do tho same. But Truth, has a right of way 
overywhore, and will recover it at last, spit© of me advereo 
p'^sacssion of a mlitical party. The indirect cost of tho 
war must bo still more dilHcult to como a^ and will long 
remain a matter of calculation, in which it is imposeiblo 
to roach oortaiuty. Wo do not know yot tho entiro cost 
of tho Florida war, or tho late war with England; tho 
complete coat of the Rovolutionniy war must for ever bo 
unknown. 

It is natural for moat men to exaggerate what favours 
their argument; hut when I cannot obtain tho exact figures, 
I will come a good deal within the probable amount. Tho 
military and naval appropriations for tho year ending 
in Juno, 1847, wore §4<li^5,156’96; for tho next ymx, 
S31,377,679-92; tlie sum asked for tho present year, till next 
June, $42,224,000; making a whole of $114,466,836‘88. 
It is true that all this appropriation is not for tho Mexican 
war, but it is also true that this sum does not include all 
the appropriations for tho war. Estimating the sums 
already paid by tho Government, tho private claims pre¬ 
sented, and to bo presented, tho $15,000,000 to bojmid 
Mexico as purchaso^monoy for the tenitorv wo take from 
her, ^0 $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 to bo mud our own citi¬ 
zens for their claims against her,—I think I am a good 
deal within tho mark wnon I say tho war will have cost 
$150,000,000 before tho soldiers aro at home, dischargod, 
and out of tho pay of tho State. In tliis sum I do not 
include tho bounty knds to be given to tho soldiers and 
officers, nor tho pensions to bo paid ^em, their widows 
and orphanii, for years to come. I will estimate that at 
$60,009,000 more, rnnking a whole of $200,000,000 wliich 
has been paid or must bo. This is too dhreot cost to tho 
Federal Government, and of course does not include tho 
sums paid by individual States, or bestowed by private 
generosity, to feed and clotho tho volunteers b^oro they 
were mustered into service. This majr seem extravag^t; 
hut, fifty years hence, when party spirit no bng^ t^ds 
men's eyes, and when tho whole is a matter of history, I 
think it will be thought moderate, and bo found a goud 
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deal within the ootoal nnd direct cost. Some of this cest 
will appear as a public debt. Statements reoentlj’ mado 
respecting it can hardly bo trusted, notwithstanding Uio 
authority on which they rest. Port of this debt is 
funded already, part not yot funded. When the outstand¬ 
ing domands are aU settled, and tho treasury notes redeemed, 
there wUl probably bo a war debt of not le^ than 
$125,000,000. At least, such is tho ^timato of an im¬ 
partial and thoroughly’ competent judge. But, not to 
oxaggorato, lot us it only $100,000,000. 

It wiU, perhaps, bo said. Part of tliis money, all that is 
paid in pemons, is a charity, and therefore no loss. But 
xt is a charity paid to men who, cocoept for the war, would 
have ueedid no such aid; and, therefore, a waste. Of tho 
actual cost of tho war, some throe or four millions liave 
boon spent in extrava^^^t prices for hiring or purchasing 
ships, in buying provisions and various things needed by 
tho army, and supplied by poUtical favourites at exorbitant 
rates. This is the only portion of tho cost which is not a 
sheer waste; hero tho money lias onlr changed hands; 
notlJng has been destroyed, except tho honesty of tho par¬ 
ties concerned in such transactions. If a former hires 
men to help him till the soil, tho men cam their subsist¬ 
ence and their wages, and Imve, baddes, a profit to their 
employer; when the s^ison is over, ho has nis crops and 
his imiwvemcnts os the return for their pay and subsist¬ 
ence. Put for all that tho soldier has consume, for his 
wa^, his clothes, his food and drink, Bio fighting tools 
ho has worn out, and tho ammunition ho has expended, 
there is no available return to show; all that is a dear 
waste. The boof is eaten up, tho doth worn away, tho 
powder is burnt, and what is there to show for it aU? 
Nothing but the “ glory.” You sent out sound mon, and 
thoy como back, many of them, sick and maimed; some of 
them are slain. 

Tho indirect pecuniary cost of tho war is caused, first, 
by diverting some 150,000 mon, engaged in tho war directly 
or remotdy, from tho works of producUvo industiy, to tho 
labours of w'ar, which produce notliing; and, secondly, by 
disturbing tho regular busine® of the country, first by tho 
withdrawal of men from ihdr natural work; men, by with¬ 
drawing largo quantities of money from the active capital 
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of tho nation; and, finally, tho floral uncertainty 
which it causes all over tlio landC thus hindering men from 
unciortaking or prosecuting successfully titcir various pro¬ 
ductive cnterprisi^ If 150,000 men earn on the average 
but gi^OO apiece, that alone amounts to $30,000,000. The 
yrithdrawaf of such an amount of labour from the common 
industry of the country must be seriously felt At any 
rate, the nation has earned $30,000,000 Icsss thxm it would 
havo done if these men had kopt about their common 
work. 

But tlio diversion of capital from its natural and pacific 
direction is a greater evil in tliis case. America is rich, 
but her wealth consists mainlv in land, in houses, cattle, 
shi|]s, .7nd various things needed for human comfort and 
industry. In money, wo are poor. The amount of money 
is smoU in pro|x>rtion to the rctual wealth of the nation, 
and also in proportion to its activity, which is indicated 
by the business of the nation. In actual wealth, the free 
States of America ore probibly the richest peopio in the 
world; but in money wo are poorer tluin many other 
nations. This is plain enough, though perhaps not ve^ 
well known, and is shown by the m:t that intorest, m 
European States, is from two to four per cent a year, and 
in America from six to nine. The active capital of Ame¬ 
rica is small Kow in this war a national debt has accu¬ 
mulated, which probably is or will soon ho $100,000,000 
or $123,000,000. All this gr^t sum of money has, of 
coturso, ^n taken from the active capital of the country, 
and there has been so much less for the use of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant But for this war, 
these 150,000 men and these $100,000,000 would havo 
been devoted to productive industry; and tlio result would 
havo been shown by the increase of our annual eamiugs, 
in incxtmscd wealth and comfort 

Then war produced uncertainty, and that distrust 
amongst men. Therefore many wore hindered from uu- 
dertaSng new works, and others found their old entorpriscs 
ruined at once. In thb way there has been a great loss,. 
which cannot bo aceuxatoly (^timated. I think no man, 
familiar with American industry, would rato this indirect 
leas lower than $100,000,000; iwmo, perliaps, at twice as 
much; but to avoid all possibility of exaggemtion, let us 
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call it half the smAUest of these sums, or §50,000,000, as 
the complete pecuniary cost of tho Mexiciui war, direct 
and indiket. 

What have wo got to show for all this money ? Wo 
havo a larm tr jct of territory, containing, in all, ooth east 
and west <» tim Bio Grandb, I an between 700,000 
and 800,000 square miles. A«x>u lifier as to its vdue. 
But it appoo^ from tho recent 4re^ndcnco of Mr. 
Slidell, that in 1845 tho President onered Mexico, in 
money, $25,000,000 for that territory which wo now 
acquire tmder this now tn^ty. Suppose it is worth more, 
suppose it is worth twice as mu^, or all tho indixect 
cost of the war ($50,000,000), then the $200,000,00w) arc 
thrown away. 

Now, for this last sum, we (X)ttld havo built a sufficient 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, and another across 
tho continent, from the Mississippi to the Pacific. If such a 
road with its suitable equipment cost $100,000a mile, and tho 
distance should amount to 2000 miles, Uien Uio $200,000,000 
would just pay Uro biUs. That would havo been the obtest 
nationm work of productive mdust^ in the world. In com¬ 
parison with it, the Lake Mmris and tho Pyramids of Egypt, 
and the Wall of Chma, seem but t^ worn ofchild. Jt 
might ^ a work to bo proud of till the world ends; one, 
too, which would advance the industry, tho welioro, and 
general civilixation of mankind to a gnat degree, dimi¬ 
nishing, by half, tho distance round the globe; saving mil- 
Ibrs « property and many lives each year; besides fur- 
nUhing, it is thought, a handsome income from the original 
ou^y. But, pe^pi, that would not bo tho best use 
which might bo made of the money; ^rhaps it would not 
hayo been wise to undertake that wor^ I do not pretend 
to judge of such matters, only to show what might do done 
with tW sum of money, if we were disposed to construct 
works of such a chxuracter. At any rate, two Pacific rail¬ 
roads would be better than one Mexican vor. We are 
seldom aware of the oist of war. If a single regiment of 
dragoons cost only $700,000 a year, which is a good deal 
than the actual (xat, that is considerably more than 
the cost of twelro colleges like Harvard ITnivennty, with 
ita schools for Zoology, W, and medicine; its scientific 
school, observatory, and all. Wo are, taken as a whole, o 
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^ery ignorant nsoj^lo; and wMlo wo wnato our acliool- 
monoj and 8ch<»l-time, moat (»ntinue to. 

A great man, who towen tu obore the common heoda, 
full of cieatiro ti^ought, of the ideas which more the 
world, able to organuo t^t thought into institutions, laws, 
praodiml works; a man of a million, a miUiou-Tuindcd 
man, at the head of a nation, putting his thought into 
them; ruling not barely by rirtuo of hU position, but by 
tho intellectim and moral power to fill it; ruling not orer 
men's heads, but in their minds and hearts, and leedmg 
them to new fields of toil, increasing their numben^ wealth, 
inteUigcn<x;, comfort, morals, piety—such a nw^ is a noble 
sight; a Charlemagne, or a Gengto Khan, a Moses leading 
his nation up from Egyptian bondage to freedom and the 
promised land. How hare Uio eyes of tho world been 
i^cd on Washington! In darker days than ours, when 
all was violence, it is cosy to excuse sui^ men if they were 
warriors also, and made, for tho time, their nation but a 
comp. There have been ages when the moat lasting ink 
was human blood. In our cUy, when war is the ex^^on, 
end that commonly needless, such a man, so getting^ tho 
start of tho majestic world, were a for grander sight. 
And with such a man at tho head of this nation, a great 
man at the head of a free nation, ablo and energetic, and 
enterprising as we ore, what were too much to hope ? As 
it is, we have wasted our money, and got the honomr of 
fighting such a war. 

Let mo next speak of the direct cost of ^e war in men. 
In April, 1846, the entire armv of tho United States con> 
sisted of 7244 men; tho naval force of about 7600. We 
presented tho grading spectado of a nation 20,000,000 
strong, with a sea>c<Mist of 3000 or 4000 miles, and only 
7000 or 8000 soldiers, and as many armed men on tho sea, 
or leas than 15,000 in all! Few thmgs were more grateful 
to an American than this thought, that his country was so 
nearly fireo fix>m the terrible curse of a standing army. 
At ^at time the standing army of France was about 
480,000 men; that of Russia' nearly 800,000 it u said. 
Most of the c^oers in tho American army and navy, and 
.roost of tho rank and file, had probably entered tho service 
with ’no expectation of ever bedding the blood of men. 

VOL. IV. K 
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Tho Da\ 7 ' and army ■?7oro looked on as instnimeiits of i^cace; 
as mucli so as tko poUco of a city. 

Tho 6rat of last January there Ti-as, in Mexico, an jVme- 
ricnn anny of 23,695 regular soldiers, and a liltlo more 
than 50,000 Tolunteers, tho number cannot now bo exactly 
dctorniiucd, maldng an amy of invasion of about 75,000 
mein Tlie naval foi-ccs, alw, had been increasixl to 10,000. 
Estimating all tho men engaged in the service of tho anny 
and navy; in maldng wcaixma of war and ammunitioir; 
in preparing food and clothing; in trausjxirting those 
things and the soldiers from placo to place, by land or sea, 
RJid in performing tho various other works incident to 
military' qierations, it ia within hounds to say that there 
were 80,000 or 90,000 men engaged indirectly in the 
works of war. But not to exaggerate, it is safe to say that 
150,000 men were directly or indirectly engaged in tho 
Mexican vrar. This <‘>:timate will soeui moderate, when 
you romcmljcr that there were about <5000 teamsters con¬ 
nected 'B'ith tho army in hfexico. 

Hero, then, wore 150,000 men whoso attention and toil 
were (Hverted from tho gi-eat business of protluctivo indus¬ 
try to merely miUtmy operations, or preparations for them. 
Of ooiirse, all'tho labour of the.so men was of no direct 
valuG to tho human race. Tho food and clothing and 
lalx)ur of a man who cams nothing by productive work of 
hand or head, m food, clothing, and labour throim away 
—labour in vain. Tboro is notliing to show for the things 
ho has consumed. Bo all the work spout in preparing 
ammunition and weapons of vrar is labour thronm. away, 
an absolute loss, as much as if it had been spent in making 
earthen pitchem and then in dashing them to pieces. A 
countiy IS the richer for every serviceable plough and spade 
niado in it, and tho world tho riclicr; they nro to be used 
in pro<luctiYo work, and when woni out, there is the im¬ 
proved soil and tho crops tliat have been gathered, to show 
fm- ihc^wcar and tear of tho tools. So a countr}" is tho 
richer for every industTiou.s Bhoemaker and blacksmith it 
contoina; for his time and toil go to increase the sum of 
human comfoi% crijating actual wealth. Tho world also is 
Ix'ttor off, and hecomas hotter through their infiuGnc;t3. 
But a country is tho poorer for every soldier it maintains, 
and the world poorer, ivs ho adds nothing to the ‘actual 
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wealth of rariiildiid; so ia it the poorer for cadi sword and 
cannon nitido within its borders, and tho world poorer, for 
these instTuments cannot Ixs used in any productive work, 
for works of destruction. 

fx> much for the idxiur of these 150,000 men; lalxiur 
wastc<l in vain. Ivct us now look at tho coat of life. It is 
not possible to ascertain the exact loss suffered up to this 
time, in killed, deceased by ordiiiarj'' diseases, and in 
wounded; for some die before they arc mustered into tho 
service of the United StatCsS, and parts of tho anny aro so 
far distant from the scat of GoYcrnment that their recent 
losses arc still unknown. I roly for information'on the last 
report of tho Secretary of War, read before tlio >Scnate, April 
10, J,8-i8, and recently printed,. That gives the leases of 
parts of tho army up to Docemlxr lust; other accounts aro 
made up only till October, or till August, Bccent loase.s 
will of course swell tho amount of dcstniction. According 
to that rei>ort, on tho Amorican side tlicre had boon killed 
in batik or died of woxmds received, therein, 1689 persons; 
there had died of diseases and accidents, 6173; 37*13 Imvo 
been wounded in battle, who were not loiown to be dead at 
the date of the rej.>ort. 

This docs not include tho dcath.s in tho navy, nor tho 
destruction of men connected with the nnny in various 
ways, a,s furnishing supplies and tho like. Considering 
the sickness and accidents that have happened in the pre¬ 
sent year, and others xvhich may bo cxp<x:tcd before tho 
troops reach homo, I may set down tho total numl>er of 
deaths on tho ilmcrican side, caused by tho war, at 15,000, 
and tho number of wounded men at *1000. Suppose tho 
anny on the avemgo to have coiasisted of 50,000 men for 
two years, this gives a mortality of Urtcon per cent each 
year, which is an cnon,uou.s loss oven for times of war, and 
ono seldom o<:|[Ualled in modern warfare. 

Uow, most of tho men who Imvo thus died or been 
maimed were in tho prime of life, abio-ljodied a.nd lieai-ty 
mon. Had they remained at homo in tlio works of peace, 
it is not likely that more limn 500 of tho number would 
liave diet!. So then 14,500 lives may bo sot down at once 
to the account oftho wair. Tho “wounded mon aro of <joui-»o 
to thank tlm war, and that alone, for their smart, and the 
life dong agony which they are called on to endure. 
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Such h tho American irm The loss of tho jifoxicans 
■we cannot now {lolennine. But lliey have Ixjcn many 
times more numcroxjs than the Amcrictina; have 
badly amed, badly commanded, badly tminoi, and. teddes, 
Imvd been bexiten in croiy batUo; ibeir aumlx>r soeinetl 
often tbo exum of t.bci,r rnin, making them confident lx?.foro 
biittle, and hmdering their retreat after they wero beaten. 
Still more, they h.avo been ill proi-'ided with surgeons mid 
nurses to caro for the wounded, and •wero dcisUtuto of 
medicines. They must have lost m battle five or six times 
moro than wg have done, and have had a prolmrtionato 
innnbox* of -sveundod. To "Ho like a military bullotin” is 
a Europeaii proverb; and it is notnceeasary to trust reports 
wdiich tell of 600 or 900 Mexicans loft dead on the ground, 
W’liile the Amcrioans lost but five or six. But wnen we 
remembor Umt only twelve Americans were killed dining 
the borabaidment of Vora Oriu, which lasted fivo days; 
that tho citadel contained more than uOOO soidiors and over 
400 pieces of caimon, wo may e.asily believe the Ji,Cexic.an 
losses, on tbo whole, have been 10,000 men killeil and 
perished of their wounds. Their loss by sickness ivoulcl 
probably bo smaller than our oira, for the Mexicans wero 
in their nativo climate, tliough often iil-fumished with 
clothc-s, wdth sholior, and proiisions; so I will put down 
their loss by ordinaiy diseases at only 6000, making a total 
of 15,000 deaths. Suppose their number of wounded ivns 
four timea os grcxit aa our oivn, or 20,000: I should not bo 
surprised if this wero only half tho number. 

Put ell together, and wo have in total, Americans and 
Mexicans, 24,000 men wounded, more or leas, and tho 
greater part maimed for life; and we have 30,000 men 
lolled on the field of battle, or perished by tho sloiv torture 
of their w'ounds, or deceased of diseases caused by extra¬ 
ordinary exposures ; 24,000 men maimed; 30,000 dexid I 

You ail remember tho bill which so hastily passed 
Oongreas in Ma;/, 1840, and authorized the war previously 
begun. You j>erhap3 have not forgot tho preamble, 
" vYlmrcajs war exists by the net of hfhxico." Well, that 
bill authorijiod the ivaste of 3200 , 000,000 of jlmorican 
iroasuro, money enough to have built a railroad across 
the lathmus of Panama, and another to connect tho Missis- 
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sippi and tlics Pacific Occitn; it denmnclod tl\o disturbanC'C 
ol ijidustry and coimvicrce all over tno land, caused by 
wilbdrawing: §100,000,000 from peaceful inveatmenta, and 
cliyorting 150,000 Americans from tliciv productiyo &vhI 
pcixceful works; it demanded a loss yet greater of tbo 
treasaro of ^loxicums; it commanded tbe maijniiig of 
24,000 men for life, and tho dcuth of 30,000 mon in the 
prtiiic and vigour of manhobd- Yet such was the state of 
feeling, I will not say of thought, in tho Ociugresa, that 
out of Ijoth houses only Bixteen men. voted against it. If a 
prophet had stood there he might have said to the repre- 
sentativo of Boston, “ You hnvo just voted lorAho wasting 
of 200,000,000 of tho yory dollars you were sent there to 
represent; for the mniraingof 24,000 men and the killing 
of 30,000 more—part by disease, part by the sword, part 
by tho slow and awful lingering^ of a wounded frame! 
Sir, that is tho English of your vote/' Suppose tho pro¬ 
phet, Ijcfore tho votes were taken, could have gone round 
and told each moinber of Congress, “ If there comes a war, 
you will perish in itperhaps the vote would have l>een 
a little di.fiercnt. It is easy to vote away blood, if it is 
not yoirr own 1 

Suck is tlic cost of the war in money and in men, Yet 
it has not been a very cruel war. It itaa been conducted 
\yith vOs much gentleness as a war of invtision can be. 
There is no agreeable way of butchering men. You can¬ 
not make it a pastime. Tlio Americana Imvo always been 
a bravo jseopio; they were never cruel. They always 
ti-e{\tcd their pidsoners kindly—in the K.evoiutiona.ry war, 
in tho: Into war witli England. True, they have soked 
the Mexican porto, taken military poasc.ssion of tho 
custom-houses, and collected such duties as they saw fit; 
true, they sometimes made the army of invasion self- 
subsisting, and to that end have iovied contrihuiiona on 
the tovms they have taken; true, they have mged pro¬ 
visions which were private property, snatching them out 
of tlm hands of men who nced(m them; true, they have 
robbed the rich and the poor; true, they have burned 
and bomlRirded tovms, have imudercd men and violated 
women. All tliis must of course toko placo in • any war. 
Thei^ will bo tho general murder and robbery comndtled 
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ou sfxwjiuit of tlio natioa, and tlio particxilar mnrdox' and 
robbery on aceount of the special inrdvidual. alsn is 

10 bo expeotod- Ton, caimbt sajt a tovrn on dre r.r.d bnnx 
do'iixTi just half of it, making the flames stop oxncDy where 
you wiU. You cannot take the most idle, ignorant, 
iVi’Uiikcii., tiTiu Tlciouo msii 0 ‘ut of the low poj)ulation in 
our cities and largo towms, get tljom dinink enough or 
foolish enough to enlist, tram them to violence, theft, 
robheiy, murder, and then stop the man from exercising 
his rago or lust on his oxvn private account If it is hard, 
to make a dog understand that lie must kill a haro for his 
master, but never for himself; it is not much easier to 
t-f>ach a volunteer that it is a duty, a distinction, and a 
glo.ry to rob and murder the hlexicmi people for the 
nation’s isakc, but a wTong, a shame, and a criirm to rob 
or murder a single Mexican for lus own sake. There 
have been instances of wanton cruelty, occasioned 
by private licentiousness and indixddunl barbainty. Of 
these I shall take no further notice, but come to such as 
have been oomraaiulcd by the American authorities, and 
•which wore the ofBcial acts of the nation. 

One was the capture of Tabasco. Tabasco is a small 
to'wn several hundred miles from the theatre of xvar, 
situated on a river about eighty miles from the .sea, in the 
midst of a fertile province. The aimiy did not need it, 
nor the navy. It did not lie in the way of the jbncrican 
oj'mi'ations; its jiosscssion would be vrliolly useless. But 
one Stmday afternoon, -wliilo the streets wore full of men, 
•%'otncn, and children, cngagcxl in their Sunday business, a 
part of the naval force of America .swept by; the streets 
ninning at right angles •^vith the river, were enfiladed by 
the hostile camion, end men, women, and children, un¬ 
armed and unresisting, were mowed down by the merci¬ 
less shot. The city wa.s taken, but soon abandoned, for 
it« iX)S6session was of no use. The killing of those men, 
women, and diildren was as much a piece of murder, as it 
would be to come and shoot us to-day, and in this hoirsc. 
Ko valid excuse has been given for this cold-bloo<lcd 
masfMicre; none can bo given. It xvas not battle, but 
wanton butchor 3 ^ None but a Pecpiod Indian could 
excuse it. The thcologiool nowspapiins in New Isngknd 
thought.it a wiokctl thing in Dr. Palfrey to write a loiter 
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ou Sunday, though ho ho]ml thoroby to help ond the war. 
TTnw immy of tlioni liaa any fault to find with thia 
national butohory on the Loitl'a day ? Fighting is bad 
enough any day; fighting for more pay, or plory, or the 
love of fighting, ia a wicked thing; but to fight on that 
day when tho whole Christian, worid IcnoolB to pray in Iho 
nnmo of the Peacemaker; to butcher men and women and 
childxon, when they arc coming home from church, ’.rith 
prayer-books in their haiuls, secims an aggravation oven of 
murder j a cowardly murder, winch a Bcosiim would have 
been ashamed of. “ But, ’twns a fomoiis victory.” 

One other mstanoo, of at least apparent wanton.ucs.s, 
took place at tho hoinhardmout of Voni Qrux. After 
tho siege had gone o,i for a while, the foreign consuls in 
the town, ‘"nnoYcd,” as they say, "by the feeling of 
humanity excited in their hearts by tho frightful re^^ults 
of tho bombfirdmeut of tho city,” rcq'ucsted that tlio 
women and children might be allowed to leave the city, 
and not stay to be shot. The American General refuses *,. 
they must .stay and bo shot. 

f'orhups you have not an adoquato conception of tho 
cficct protlnced by Ixmibarding a touoi. Let mo interest 
you a little in the details thereof. Ycni Crux is about ns 
large as Boston was in 1810; it contains about 80,000 
inluibitants. In addition, it is protected by a castle, tho 
celebrated fortress of vSb Juan d'Ulloa, furnished with 
more than 5000 soldiers and over 400 cannons. Imagine 
to I'oun^lf Boston as it was forty years ago, invcatctl witJx 
a ifcot on one side, and an army of 15,000 men on the 
land,, both raitiing camion-balls uud bomb-shells upon 
your houses; shattering them to iVagmouta, exploding in 
your stroots, churolu^s, houses, collars, luingling men, 
women, and children in one promiscuous murder. Kupposo 
tliis to continue five days and nights; imagino the con¬ 
dition of tl\o city; the ruins, tlie flames; the dead, the 
Avounded, tho widow.**, the orphan.^; think of the fears of 
tho men anticipating tho city would bo sacked by a merci¬ 
less soldiery : think of the women ! Thus you will have 
.a faint notf'^n of the picturo of Vera Crux at tho end of 
Marcli, 18^17. Bo you know tho meaning of tho name of 
tho city P Yqra Onix is tl.io True Oit^. " how these 
Ch.nstum8 love one another.” Tho Americans are followers 
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of Uie Princo of Pcaco; they htivo more missionaries 
amon^t tho “ hcathou” tliau any other nation, ojid tho 
Presidont, ij.i hia lost Hessago^ eays, “ Ho counti'y has 
been go muck favoured, or should aclaiovrledgo with deoper 
roYorenco tko manifcatatioiio of tko Pivino protection.” 
Tho Amoricans woro fighting Mexico to disinomkcr her 
territory, to plunder her Boil, and plant thereon tko insti¬ 
tution of slavery, “ tho necessary background of freedom.” 

Few of us have over seen a battle, imd Avitkout that 
nono can kavo a con:mlote notion of the i ferocious paarions 
^vkick it excites. Ijct mo kelp yo\ir fancy a little by 
relating an anecdote wliick seems to bo ve^ weE authen¬ 
ticated, and requires but Httlo external testunony to render 
it credible. At any rate, it wa.s abundantly believed a 
year ago: but times change, and what was then belioved 
all round may now bo ” tko most improkaklo thing in the 
world.” At tko knttlo of Buena Tista, a Kentucky regi¬ 
ment began to etagger under tko kcav}^ charge of uio 
ktoxicans. Tko American comm.'indcr-m-ckicf turned to 
one who stood near him, and exclaimed, “ By God, tliis 
wEl not ,do. Tliis is not tlio way for Kentuckians to 
liekavo when caEed on to make good a battle. It wEl not 
answer, sir.” So the General clonckcd his fist, Icnit his 
brows, and sot kis toetli hard together.' However, tko 
KontuckiauB prosontly fonned in good order and gave a 
deadly fire, wkicli altorcA the battle. E'ken the old 
General broke out with a loud luuTuk. ” Hurrah for old 
Kciitiick,” ho exclaimed, riain" in his stirrups; ” that's 
the wdy to do it. Give 'cm hell, damn 'em,” and tears of 
exultation roEed down his cheeks as ho said it. You find 
the namo of this General at Eie. head of most of tko whig 
newspapers in tka United States. Ho ia one of tko most 
popular candidates for tko Presidency. Cannons were 
fir^ for him, a hundred guns, on Boston Common, not 
long ago, in honour of hia nomination for tko highest 
ofiice in the gijft of a free and Clmatian people. >Soon wc 
BlmU probably have cloiieal certificates, .setting forth, to 
tko people of tko North, that he is on exemplary Christian. 
You know how Fanouil HeE, the old Cradle of Liberty,” 
rang with “ Hurrah for Taylor,” but a few days ago. The 
seven wise men of Grt^eco wore famous in their day; but 
now .notbing in Imown of them except a single pimgent 
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aplionsia from oacli, “Know tlij'scif,” and Uio liko. Tho 
time may como -vviierL our great men shall have suiTored 
this sarao reduction, deioending, all their robe® of glory 
having yaniahed savo a single tliread. Then almli 
FmiMin bo known only ac having said, '‘Don't giro too 
much for tho WhistlePatrick Henry for his “ Give mo 
Liberty or give mo Death;" Washin^oa for hii “In 
Peace prepare for "War;" Jefferson for hie “All men nro 
created equaland Genend ^Caylor shall bo known only 
by his attributes rough and ready, and for iiis aphorism, 
“ Givo ’em hell, damn ’em." Yet ho docs not seem to bo 
a ferocious man, but generous and kindly, it is said, and 
strongly opposed to this particular var, whose “ natural 
justice" it seems ho looked at, and which he thought was 
wicked at tlic beginning, though, on that account, ho was 
none the less ready to fight it. 

One thing more I must mention in speaking of tho cost 
of men. According to tho Hoport quoted just now, 4966 
American soldiers had desoi'tod in lilcsico. Some of them 
had joined tho Mexican anny. Wlxcn tho American com^ 
missionore, who were sent to secure tho ratification of tho 
treaty, went to Quorctaro, they found thero a body of 200 
American soldiers, and 800 more were at no groat 
dishmcc, mustered into the Mexican sonricc. Tlieso men, 
it seems, had sorved out tlieir time in the xVmcrican camp, 
and notwithstanding tlioy had, as tho President says 
in his Message, “ covered tliemsclvca with imperbhable 
honours,’' by fighting men who never injured them, tlicy 
wore willing to go end seek a yet thicker mantle of Uvis 
imperishable honour, by fighting against their own 
coimtryl Wliv should they not? It it wore right to 
kill Mexicans ^or a few dollars a month, why was it not 
also right to kill Americans, especially when it pays am 
most ? Perhaps it is not an iVmerican habit to inquire 
into the justice of a war, only into tho profit which it may 
bring. If tho Mexicans pay best, in money, these 1000 
soldioi-s made a good speevdation. Ho doubt in Mexico 
military gloty' is at a premium, though it could hardly 
conunand a greater price just now than in America, where, 
however, the supply seems equal to the demand. 

Tho numerous desertions and tho readiness with which 
tho soldiers joined tho “ foe," show plainly tho moral 
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charactor of the men, and the elegreo of “ patriotism”, and 
“ humanity” which animated tliem in going to war. You 
know tlio severity of militaiy discipline; tho torriblo 
lx^at^ng8 men are subjected to before they can ^>ecomo 
|x;rfect in t)ao soldier's art; tho horrible and revolting 
j)un»sluncnta imposed on U.em for drunkenness, tliough 
iitdc pains wci-o taken to keep tho temptation from their 
eyes, and for disobedience of general orders. You havo 
read enough of this in tho newspapers. Tho officers of tlio 
volunteers, I am told, havo ^nerally been men of littlo 
education, men of strong passions and bad habits; many 
of them abandoned men, who belonged to the refuse of 
MV-iety. Such men run into an army as the wash of 
llio street nins into tl'o sewers. ^Vhen such a man gets 
clothed with a little authority, in time of peace, you know 
wljat use he mnkes of it; but when he covers liimsclf with 
the “ imperishable honours” of his official coat, getsS an 
epaulet on his shoulder, a sword by his side, a commis- 
bion in lii.s pocket, and %'isions of “ glory” in his head, you 
may easily jadgo how he will use his authority, or may 
read in tho newspapers how he has used it. Y'lien thcro 
•arc brutal soldiers, coinmandcxl by bnital captains, it is to 
l>c 8up|X)sed llitit much brutality is to be suffered. 

IS’ow' desertion is a great ofience in a soldier; in this 
army it is one of tho most common; for nearly ten |x?r 
cent, of the American array lias deserted in Mexico, not 
to mention the desertions oeforo the army readied that 
countty. It is related that forty-eight men were hanged 
at once for desci tion; not lionged os you judicially municr 
men in time of jx?aco, privately, as if ashamed of tho deed, 
in tho comer of a gaol, and by a contrivance which shortens 
tho agony, and makes death humane as possible. Tlicso 
forty-cigfit men were hanged slowly; put to death with 
paii’iful procrastinations, their agony wilfully prolongwl, 
and death embittered by needless ferocity. But that is 
not all: it Ls related, that th(»c men were doomed to ]>o 
thus niurdcrod on the day when tho battle of Churubusco 
took pliico. Theso men, awmiting their death, were told 
they should not suffer till tho American flag should wave 
its etrifics over tho hostile walls. So they were kept in 
«u8j)cnsc an hour, and then dowdy hanged one by one. 
You know’ tho name of the officer on whom this barbarity 
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rests ; it was Colonel Hnnicj, a man whoso reputation isTia 
black enough and base enough before. His prenous deeds, 
howcTcr, require no mention hen?. But tiiis man is now 
a Genoral, and eo on the liigh rcK'.d to the Ihesidencv, 
wheneYcr it shall please our ISouthem masters to say tno 
word. Some accounts .say there were more than i^rty- 
cight who thus wer-; lumgwi. I only give the number of 
those whoso names lie printed before mo as I wnte. 
Perhaps tho nuiu|xiro'”is less; it is impossiblo to obtain 
exact information in respect to tho matter, for tins Govern¬ 
ment has not yet published on account of the punishments 
inflicted in mis war. Tlio information can only lx? 
obtained by a “ Resolution” of either house of Congress, 
and BO is not Ukcly to bo bad boforo tlic election. But at 
tho same time with the execution, other deserters were 
scourged with fifty lashes each, branded with a letter I), a 
perpetual mark of infamy on their check, compcilod to wear 
nn iron yoke, weigliing eight pounds, about IhcLr neck. 
Six men were made to mg the grave of their c<»mp.anionfi, 
luul were then flogged %ntli two Inmdrcd lashes cacli. 

I wsh this hanging of forty-dght men could have talicii 
place in State Street, and tho resjjcctablo citizens of Boston, 
who like this war, had been made to look on and sec it all; 
that they had sc-cn those poor culprits bid farewell to father, 
mother, wife, or child, looking wistfully for tho hour which 
was to end their tonnent, tmd then, one by one, have jjccn 
them slowly liangetl to death ; that vour representative, yo 
men of Baiton, had put on all tho halters 1 He did help 
put them on; tliat mfiunous vote — I 8[xjak not of tho 
motive, it may havo been us honourablo as tho vote itaelf 
was infamous—doomed these eiglit-and-forty men to bo thus 
munlcrcd. 

Yea, I wish all this killing of tho 2000 Americans on 
the field of battle, and tho 10,000 Mexicjans; all this alash- 
ing of tho bodies of 24,000 wounded men; all tho agony 
of tlio other 18,000, that havo diod of disease, could have 
taken place in some sjjot where ♦ho President of tho United 
States and his Cabinet, whero all tho Congress who vote<l 
for tho ?(var, with tho Baltimoro conventions of ’-H njid '48, 
and tho whig cenvention of PKikdelphia, and tho control- 
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Imve sfocxi and it uH ; and then that the voice of tlic 
whole nation had come up to tlicm and said, “This ij5 your 
work, not ours. Certainly wo will not fihed our bloo<l, nor 
our broUiera’ blood, to get never so much slave temfoiy'. 
It was bad enough to fight in the caxise of freedom. In 
the cause of slavor}*—God forgive m for that! Wo Imve 
trusted you thas far, but plca&o God wc never will trust 
you again.” 

Let us now look at the offeet of this war on the morals 
of tiio nation. Tlio Kevolutionaiy war was the contest 
for a great idea. If there were ever a just war it was 
that—^ cont<35t for national existence. Yet it brought out 
many of the worst qualities of human nature on both sides, 
m well os some of the best It helped make a Washing¬ 
ton, it is true, but a Benedict Arnold likewise. A ^va^ wdth 
a powerful nation, terrible as it must be, vet develops tlic 
energy of the people, promotes self-dcniaf, and helps the 
growth of gome qualities of a high order. It had this 
effect in Enghmd from 1798 to 1815. True, England for 
that time becarao a despotism, but the aelf-conBciousncss 
of the nation, its self-denial and energ)% were amazingly 
stinmlatctl; the moral effect of that scriea of wars was 
doubtless far better than of the infamous contest wliich 
she bos kept up against Ireland for many years. Let us 
give even war its due: when a great boy fights with an 
equal, it may develop his animal courage and strength— 
for ho gets as bad as ho gives; but when ho only beats a 
little boy that cannot pay bfick his blow’s, it is cowardly 
as well as cruel, and doubly debasing to the conqueror. 
Mexico was no match for America. Wo aU know tliat very 
well before the war began. 'Wlicn a nation numbering 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 of people am be successfully in¬ 
vaded by an array of 75,000 men, two-thirds of them 
volunteers, raw, and undisciplined; when the in\-nders 
with less tlmn 16,000 can march two hundred miles into 
the very heart of the hostile country, and with less than 
6000 can take and hold the capital of the nation, a city of 
100,000 or 200,000 mhabitants, and dictate a peace, taking 
as much territory as they will—it is liardly fair to dignify 
such operations with tlie name of war. The little goo<l 
which a long contes^; wi'da an equal might produce in the 
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conqueror, is wholly lost. Had Mexico boon a strong 
nation, ■»'n should never havo had this conflict. A few 
years ago, when General Cfvss %-nntcd a war with England, 
“an old-faiuionecl war,” end declanxi it ‘'unavoidable,’' 
all the men of proprty trembled. The Northern men 
thought of their mills and their ships; they thought how 
Boston and Now York would look after a w’ar with our 
sturdy old father over the sea; they thought wo should 
lose many millions of dollars mid gain nothing. The men 
of the South, who havo no mills and no ships, and no largo 
cities to bo dcstrovcii, thought of their *' peculiar institu ¬ 
tion;” they thought of a servile war; they thought what 
might becon. of their slaves, if a nation winch gave 
$100,000,000 to emancipate her bondmen should send a 
large army ivith a few black soldiers from Jamaica; should 
offer money, arms, and freedom to all who would leaivo 
their masters and claim their unalienahlo rights. They 
knew the southcni towns would be burJit to arnica, and the 
whole South, from Yirginia to the Gulf, would be swept 
with fire; and they said, “ Don’t” The North said so, 
and the South; they fcarc-d such a wur 'with such a foe. 
Evety'body knows the effect which this fear had on eouth- 
em iwliticians in the beginning of this century, and how 
gladly they made j>caco with England soon ns she wiis at 
liberty to tuni her fleet and her anuy against the mo#>t 
va.e>irablc part of the nation. I am not blind to the 
wickedness of England more than ignorant of the good 
things she has done and is doing; a Banuliso for the rich 
and strong, she is still a Purgatorj’ for the 'wise and the 
good, and the Hell of tlie jioor and the weak, I havo no 
fbudne«K; for war aIl^’whc^e, and believe it needless and 
WTuiton in tliis age of the world—^?iirely needleas and 
wicked between Father England and Daughter America; 
but I do solemnly believe that the moral €meet of such an 
old-fashioned wai na Mr. Cass in 184*5 tliought unavoid¬ 
able, would havo beer4 better than that of tliis Mexican 
war. It would havo ended slavery; ended it in blood, no 
doubt, the worst thing to blot out an evil ivith; but ended 
it, and for ever. Gesu grant it may yet havo a more p«icc- 
ful tennination. We diould have l<Ht millions of property 
and thoummU of men, and then, when jicaco ceutte, we 
should know what it was worth; and as the burnt child 
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the firo, lio futui-e Prc-jiident, or Congres:^, or Con¬ 
vention, or Party, would t^ilk much in favour of war for 
some years to come. 

The moral eOhot of this \mr is thoroughly bad. It was 
unjust in the buginning. Mexico did not jjay her debts; 
but though the. United States, in neknovidedged the 
British claims against ourselves, they \7cro not paid till 
ISO.']; our claims against England, for her depredation.^ in 
1.700, were not |)aid till ISO t; our claim.s again.st France, 
for her dopredations in 1806-10, were not paid u-s till 1834. 
Tho fact that Mexico refuswl to receive the resident Minis¬ 
ter wliich tho United States aent to .settle tho disputes, 
whem a commissicnex* was ex|>cctcd—thi.s was no ground 
of war. Wq liavo lately seen a British anibjissador ordered 
to leave Sj^iin •within cight-and-forty hours, and yot tho 
Engli.sh Mi'uistcr of Foreign Adaini, 1/ord Palmeu-ston—no 
now hand at diplomacy—dedaras that this docs not inter¬ 
rupt tho conconl of tlie two nations! Wo treated Mexico 
contemptuously before hostilities began; and when she 
sent trooT^s into a territors," which she had always jxx'jAeftse<i, 
though Texas had claimed it, we declared that that was an 
act of war, and ourselves sent an anny to invade her soil, 
to eaptu.ro her cities, and seixe her territory. It has been 
a war of plunder, underhikcn for the ]>ur|K>so of .wiring 
lifexican territory, and extending over it that di.sma,! curse 
which blackens, impoverishes, and Irnrharixcs half the 
Union now, and swiftly corrupts the other half. It was 
not enough to have Ixiuiriana a slave* territory; not enough 
to make that institution jxjnretunl in Florida; not enough 
to extend this blight over Texas—we must have yet more 
slave .soil, one day to l>e carved into Slave States, to bind 
the Southern yoke yet itroro securely on tho Northern neck ; 
to corrupt yet mor<3 the politics, literature, and morals of 
the North. Tho war was unjust at its Ireginning; mean 
in its motives, a war without honourablo cause; & war for 
plunder; a quarrol K'tween a gi‘cat boy and a little puny 
weakling who could not walk alone, and could hardly 
stand. V\h* ha%'o trmted Mexico as tho throe Northern 
jjow’cra treated Pohuid in the last century—stootjcd to con¬ 
quer, Nay, our contest has been liko tl'ie English scixuio 
of Iraland. All the justice was on one side, the force, 
skill, and Kvealth, on the other. 
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I Irno'iv men say the \v'ar liaa shovrn us that -iVmcricans 
could light. Could fight’—almost every male bisist M'il! 
fight, the more brutal the better. The long war of tho 
llevolution. when Connecticut, for soven years, kopt 5000 
men in tlio field, sliowed that Amoricans could fight; 
Bunker Hill nnd Lexington showcxl that they couli fight, 
even without proviou.s discipline. If such valour ki a 
merit, I am ready to believe that the Americans, in a great 
rauso like that of lilexico, to resist wckod invmnon, w'otxld 
fight as men never fought before. A republic like our 
own. where every free man feel.* an interest in tho ivelfaro 
of the nation, is full of tho Aemonts that inako wddiers. 
I.S that a praiso ? >xIost men th.mk so, hut it is the isnmllest 
honour of n nation. Of all glories, military glor 5 % at its 
best estate, acema the |K)ortat, 

Men tell us it shews the strength of tho nation, and 
Boroc •.rritors quote the opinions of EurojK'un kings who, 
wlien licaring of tho kittles of Monterey, Buena Yiste, and 
Yera Cnm, became CT')n%'iuccd that wo were a “ 
people.” llemembering tho character of the,«6 kings, one 
can casilj* believe that such w-as their judgment, nnd will 
not sigh many times at their fate, but will hojxi to see thv 
(lav when tho last king, who cun estimate a nation’s rtrength 
only by its battles, lues pa-ssed on to ini|Kiten('e and oblivion. 
Tlio power of America—do wo nml prcKif of that ? I see 
it in the «trc(;ts of Boston and Kew York ; in I./owell and 
Lawrence; I st'o it in our milk and our ships ; I mui it 
in thase ktters of iron written all over the Isorth, whore 
he may read that runs ; I see it in the uuconquered cnergj’ 
which tames tho forest, tho rivers, and tho ocean ; in tho 
sehoolliouJKs which lift their ino<!c-st roof in every villago 
of vho North; in the churches that tim all over the free- 
man’s land: w’ould God that they rose higher, |K)inting 
down to man and to human duties, and up to God and 
immortal lifo I I see tho strongth of America in that tide 
of jiopulation which spread-s over tho prairicjs of the Y»'ost, 
and, iKiating on 'the llockv ^douutnins, dxtshc^i it4 peaceful 
spray to tho very shores ot the Bacifio sea. Had wo taken 
150,000 men and ^200,000,000, and built two railroads 
aemss tho continent, tluit would have bc'cn a worthy sign 
of tho nation’s strength. Perhaps ttiose kings could not see 
it; but sensible men could U'O it and lx. glad. This waste 
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of irrafiurc and thi^ waste of blonxl is only n proof ol v,-oak- 
nf'ii'?. War in n transient wcoJvnc«.s of tlxo luilion, bnt 
filavcry a permanent iinlxieility. 

ialsebcKxI haa tbia vrar produced in tlio cstxniiivo 
a.nd]egkktivojX)wcr; in Ixith particis, wiiigsand democrats! 
I always thought tliat luu'o iu l^fuasachuiKJtte the whiga 
were the most to blarao ; they tnexi to put the diagraco «)f 
the war on the others, vchilc tho democratic jmrty CAwlly 
iitced the wickedness. Did far-aighted men kriow that 
there would lx> a war on Btcxico, or else on tho tariff or 
the currency, and prefer tho first m tho least evil ? 

See to wluit tlio w'ur lias driven two of the mo.st famous 
men of tho nation : one 'wishcxl to "captureor slay a 3Icxi- 
cau;”* tho other could encourage the volunteers to fight 
a war 'which ho had denotmctxi as needless, " a war of pre- 
texla," and place tho men of >fontorcy Ixiforc tlio men of 
Hunker niu;t each could invest a eon in that unholy 
cawsc. You know the rcist: tho fathers ate sour graixj^s, 
and tho children’s teeth were sot on edge. Y/’hon a man 
goes on board an emigrant ship, reeking with filth and 
fiivcr, not for gain, not for " glory,” but in brotherly love, 
catches the contagnon, and dies a martyr to his heroic 
iKsnevolonee, men speak of it in corners, and it is soon 
forgot; there is no parade in the streets; socioty fakes 
littlo pains to do honour to tho man. Mow rurely is a 
l>en.!iioii given to his ividow or hi.s child ; only once m the 
whole land, and then but a simdl sum.:^ 'Hut when a 
voluntocir officer—for of tho humbler and more excumrhle 
men that fall wo t.akc no heed, war may mo-w that crop of 
" vulgtiT deatlm ” with what scythe ho will—falls or dies in 
tho (pmrrel which he had no concern in, falls in a broil 
Ix.'twcen tho two nations, your newspajxjra oxtol tho man, 
and with martial jxunp, sonorous metal blowing martial 
Koimds,” with all tho nonours of tho most honoured dtxul, 
you lay away his Ixdy in tho tomb. Thu*;. i,i it that the 
nation teaches these little ones that it is Iwitcr to kill than 
to make alive. 

I know thero aro men in tho army, honourable and 

* fe’! 3tr. Obj’« isp't''cch st IIijo dinner in Notr Orleans on ForofntKi'rs' 
day. 

t .Hw Mr. 't« tlis voluntf-j^ra at I’ltiL'idclpliia, 

J A ra-M* of lliU snri had Just isH'urr.-'d in licstoin 
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high-mindcil KJcn, Chriiitiaii men, w]\o dbliko N^ar iu 
general, and tliis •axvr in 5j>ecial; but mich is tludr \new of 
ofl'icud duty, that they obeyed the summons of )>attle, 
though witfi pain and roJuctanco. Thoy knciy not how to 
a'i'oici obcdionce, I am willing to beliovo there art; many 
such. But witli voluntcera, who, of their own axom, 
cAuiC! forth to enlist, men not blinded by ignorance, not 
driven by j)ovorty to the held, but only by hope of reward 
—what shall bo stiid of them ? liinch may bo said to 
excuse the rank and file, ignorant men, many of thorn in 
want—hnt for the leaders, what can bo said? Had I a 
brother who, in the day of the. nation’s extremity, came 
forvrrird ndth a good conscience, and perilled his life on 
the battle-field, and lost it “ in tbo sacred cause of God 
and his country',” I would honour tho man, and when his 
dust came home, I would lay it away with his fathers'; 
witli sorrow' indecxl, but with thankfulness of Is cart that, 
f jr conscience’ sake, ho was ready even to die- But had I 
a brother who, merely for his iiay, or hope of fame, had 
voluntarily gone down to fight innocent men, to plunder 
their territory, and lost his life in tliat felonious essay—in 
sorrow nnd in Rilcnco, and in secrecy, would I lay down his 
IxKly in tho grave; I w’ould not court display, nor mark it 
with a single stone. 

See how' this war has aflected public opinion. How 
many of your newspapers have showm its tnio atiwity ? 
how many of the pulpits ? Yet, if any one is ap^xiintod to 
tell of public wrongs, it is tho minister of religion. Tho 
Govenior of MagsacliuAcdts^ is an ofiioer of a Christian 
church ; a man distinguisluxl for many excellencies, some 
of them by no means common : it is aaid he is opjxusocl to 
the war in private, and thinks it wricktxl; but no man hn.3 
lent hirasolt as a leadier tool to promote it. ’Dio Christian 
and the man seem lost in tho office, in tho Govenior! 
"Wliat a lesson of falseness docs all this t«ich to Uiat large 
chtss of |>onsons who look no higlier than tho example of 
eminent men foi* their instruction. You know what com¬ 
plaints have Ixen made by the highest authority in tho 
nation, IxxauMs n few men dared to sj>eal: against the war. 
It was "affoniing aid and comfort to tho enemy." If the 
war jvirty had been stronger, and foan>d no public opinion, 
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WO aKotild have had men hanged for treason, 1)ecauso they 
spoko of this nutionnl iniquity I Nothing-would Imvo boon 
easier. A gag law' ” is not wholly uiikuow'u in America. 

If you will take nil the tlaeft, all the assaults, all tho 
eases of arson, ''ver comniitted in time of jx*aco in the 
Unitwl States, since tho settieinent of Jnmestowm in 1G08, 
and add to them all tho cases of violenco offered to woman, 
with all the .murders, they will not amount to half tho 
wrongs commiticd in this w*nr for thejplunder of Mexico. 
Yet the cry* has been, and still is, “Aou must not .say a 
•word against it; if you do, you ‘ afford iiid and c 'unfort to 
the enemy.' ” Not tell the nation that she is doing wTong ? 
"What a misorablo eajdng is that; lot it como from what 
high authority it may, it is a nmersible saying. Make tho 
cafjc your own. Suppose tho United Statm w*ero invaded 
by tt nation ten times abler for war than wo -re, with a 
rauso no more jvist, intentions equally bad; invuded for tho 

S ur|x»e of ditmombering our torriton,* raid making our own 
iow Kngknd tho soil of slaves ; would you bo still P wrould 
you staiid and look on tamely wlulo tho Imstilc ho.sts, 
stmngors in language, miuinenf, and religion, crossed your 
rivers, ficmd your ports, bunifc your towns? No, surely 
not. Though tho men of New* England W’ould not 1x3 nblo to 
resist with most celestial lovo, they would contend with most 
manly vigour ; and. I should nitlior see every' h.ouso swept 
clean off tho land, and tho ground sheote<l w*ith our own 
dead ; rather eeo (jvery man, woman, and child in the land 
akin, thmi see them tamely submit to such a wrong. 
And so would you. No; saertd as life k, and dear as it is, 
Ixrlter let it bo tro<iden out by tho hoof of war, rnthor than 
y'ield tamely to a wrong. But wliilo you were doing your 
utmost to repel such fonnickblo injustice, if in the midst 
of your invaders, men mso up and said, “ America is in 
tho right, and, brothers, you are wrong; you should not tlnus 
kill men to steal their land : shamo on you I" how' should 
you feel tow'anls such ? Nay, in tho Btraggle with Eng¬ 
land, when our fatheis jKjrilled everything but honour, 
and fought for the unaliounblo rights of man, you all 
remember, how in England herself thorn stood up noblo 
men, and wdth a voice that was heard above the ro.ar of 
the jKjpnkeo, and an authority higher than tho inajfrty 
of the throne, they said, “ you do a wrong; you may 
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rarago, but ^cu cannot conquer. If I were an American, 
while a foreign troop rennuncd in my land, I would never 
lay down my anns ; no, never, never, never !** 

But I wander a little from my theme, the effect of the 
wnr on the morale of the nation. Hero aro 60,000 or 
75,000 men tniined to kill. Iloreafter tlicy -will rxs of little 
service in any good work. IMany of tliom woro the off- 
scouring of tho people at first. Now, thaso men have 
tasted the icllcneBs, tho iutamperanco, tho debauchery' of a 
camp; tasted of ita riot, tasted of its blood, I 'ilioy will 
come homo before long, hircUnga of murder. Wliat will 
their inliucnco bo os fothcni, husband# ? •- Tbo nation 
taught them to fight and plunder the Meodcans for the 
nation’s sake; tlio Governor of Massachueotts called on 
tliem in tho name of “patriotism” and “humanity” to 
enlist for that work: but if, with no justico on our mdo, it 
is hummio and patriotic to fight and plunder tho Moxicans 
on tho nation's account, why not for the soldier to fight 
nnd plunder an . merican on his own account ? Ay, why 
not ?—that is a distinction too nice for common minds; 
by far too nice for mine. 

Boo tbo effect on tho nation. "Wo havo just plundered 
Mexico; taken a piece of her territory larger than tlio 
thirteen states which fought tho Eevolution, a hundreil 
tiinos as larjje as Ma.ssachusctts ; wo have bunit her cities, 
have butchered her men, havo been victorious in every 
contest Tlio Mexicans woro os improtactcd women ; we, 
armed men. See how the lust of conquaat will increase. 
Boon it wdl bo tlio ambition of the next Pr<^dont to 
extend tho “ area of freedom ” a little further south; ilio 
lust of conquest will increase. Soon wo must have Yucatan, 
Central America, all of itcxico, Cuba, Porto Xtico, Hajdi, 
Jamaica—all the islands of iho Gulf. Many men would 
gladly, I doubt not, extend the area of freedom ” so as to 
includo tho free blacks of those islands. We have bug 
lookctl with jca’.'.ous eyes on West Indian emancipation— 
hoping tlio scheme would not succeed,. How pleasant it 
would be to re-establisli slaverv in Hayti and Jamaica, in 
all tho Islands whence the goh! of Bn^and or tho ideas of 
Franco havo driven it out. If tho South wants this, would 
tho North object? Tho pois^caaion of the AYcst Indies 
would bring much money to New England, and what is 
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tho Ttduii of fro<;dom compared to coffoo and sugar and 
cotton? 

I must say one word of the effect this war has had on 
political i)artic!ai. Uv tlio parties I mean tlie leaders thereof, 
tlio rriGii that control the parties. Tho effect on the demo¬ 
cratic party, on tho majority of Congress, on tho most 

? roramont men of tho nation, has been mentioned before, 
t has abut tlieir o^'cs to truth and justice; it has filled 
their mouths with mjustico and falBchood. It has mode 
one man “available" for tho Presidency who vms only 
knoNvn before os a ea^cious general, that fought against 
tho Indians in Florida, and acquired a certain reputation 
by the use of bloodliounds, a reputation which was rather 
unenviable, even in America. The battles in northern 
Mexico made him conspicuous, and now' he is seized on as 
an engine to thrmd' duo coiTupt party .out of pow'or, and to 
lift in another party, I wd’ not siy loss corrupt, I wish I 
could; it were diflictilt to think it more so. This iatior 
party has Iveen conspicuous for its opporitiou to a militaiy 
man as tulcr of a free pooplo; recently it has been 
smitten wdth sudden admiration for mihiary men, and 
military success, and tells tho j>copio, without a blash, that 
a military man. frt^h from a fight which ho di-sapproved of, 
is most likely to rcsstorc p?mce, “ because mosjt famiHiir with 
tho ovils of war!" In liflassachusetta tho prevalent political 
party, as such, for some years, seems to hni'O liad no moral 
principle; how'ovor, it had a prejudice in favour of decency : 
now it has thrown that overl>oa.rtl, and has not even its 
res]>cctability left. What are its “ Resolutions ?" Soino 
men knew what they W6.ro worth long ago ; now all men 
can see what they are worth. 

^riio cost of tho WOT in money and men I have tried to 
culoulate, but the effect on the morals of the people, on the 
press, tho pulpit, and tlio parties, and through them on tho 
rising generation, it is impossible to tell. I have only 
faintly 8ketch<^ tlio outline of tliat. The effect of tho war 
on Mexico herself, we can dimly see in tho distance. The 
Govenimcnt of the United States has wilfully, wantonly 
broken the pc^ce of tho continent. Tim Revolutionary 
wai- was unavoidable; but for this invasion there is no 
excuse. That Go<l, wlu^ providence watches over tho 
failing nation as tho falling sparrow, and who.so compre- 
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hcnsivo plans are now advanced by tbo riglitcousness and 
now by tbo wrath of man; He vho stilJcth the wav’ca of 
the Jiai and the tumult of tho ^^eople, 'n'ill turn ’.dl thia 
wickedneas to account in the hifstorj' of man—of that I 
havo no doubt. But that is no oxcu&o for American crime. 
A grrater good lay within our grasp, and wo sptinied it 
away. 

A^Vll, before long tho soldim*5 vrill como back, such ns 
shall over come—tho regulars and volunteers, the husbands 
of tho women whom your charity fed last vrintcr, housed 
and clad and wanned. They’ivill como bock. Come, New 
Hngland, with your posterity of States, go fortli to meet, 
your sons returning all “ covered rritli imperishable 
honours." Come, men, to meet your fathers, brethers. 
Como, women, to your husbands and your lovers; come. 
But what! is that the body of men who a year or two r.go 
went forth so full of valour and of nun ? Arc these r.ags 
tho imjK'rishublo honours that cover them ? Here is not 
half the whole. Where is tho wealtla they hojxxl from 
the spoil of churches? But the men—“Whore is my 
husband?” says one; “And my son?” earn another. 
“ They fell at Jalapa, one, and one at Cerro "Gordo ; but 
they fell coverctl with impcrisliablo honour, for 'twna a 
famous victory.” “ Where is my lover ?" ficreams a 
woman whom anguish makes respectable, .spite of her filth 
and ignorance;—" And our father, whore is ho ?” scream 
a troop of lialf-.sUirvred cliildren, staring through their dirt 
and rags. “ One died of tho vomit at Vera Cnv-z. Your 
father, little ones, wo scourged tho naked man to death at 
J'lixcoric.” 

But tliat troop which is left, who ere in thci anna of 
wife ond child, they aro tho best sermon against war; this 
has lost an ann and that a leg; half are maimed in battle 
or sickened with tlio fever; all polluted with tho drunken- 
ncisi?, idleness, debauchery, lust, and murder of a camp. 
Strip off’ this man’s coat, and coimt the stripes welted into 
his flesh, stripes laid on by demagogues that lovo tho 
|>cople—“ tho dear people Bee how affectionately tho 
war-makers branded the “dear sokUers” with a loiter D, 
with a red-hot iron, in the check. Tho flesh will quiver 
as tho irons bum; no matter: it is only for lovo of tho 
people that aU thi.s is done, and we arc all of us covere?! 
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M-ith unporifuiiiblo honours! D sfemda for deserter—ay, 
and for demagogue—yes, and for demon too. Many a 
man shall come homo -R-ith but half of himself, half lus 
body, less than half his soxiL 

“ Alas! tho moiber that biro l»ro, 

If sho conld stasd ia nreteoco tbtire, 
la tliat mm cbock xnd Trasted air, 

6bo would not know bar cbM.” 

“Better,” you say, “for ua hotter, and for themselves 
letter by far,* if they had left thot remnant of a body in 
tho common ditch where tho soldier finds his ‘be^ of 
honourbetter have fed therewith tho vultures of a foreign 
soil than thus como bock.” No; better come back, and live 
here, mutilated, scourged, binuded, a cripple, a pauper, a 
drurduird, and a felon; beiicr darken the windows of tho 
gaol, and blot the gallows with unusual oh&mc, to teach us 
all tliut such is war, and such tho results of every “famous 
■victory," such the imperishable honours that it hi-ings, and 
how tho war-makcre Iqvo tho men they pUo ! 

0 Christimi ./America! 0 Now England, child of the 
Puritans! Cradled in tho wilderness, thy swaddling gar¬ 
ments stained with martyrs* blood, hearing in thy youth 
the war-whoop of tho savage and ^y mover’s sweet and 
soul-comix)8iug hjTnn: 

** naab, U.J cbHd, bo still and slaznber, 

Holjr angds guard ^ bed} 

Umre^X bloniDgs, witboui nomber, 

Host upon tbiiM in&at bead.” 

Came, Ncxr England, take tho old banners of thy con¬ 
quering Ixoat, the standards homo at Monterey, Polo AUo, 
Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, tho “glorious stripes and stars** 
that waved over tho walls of Churuhusco, Contreras, Pue¬ 
bla, lilc.xico herself, Hogs blackened ■with battle and stificned 
with blood, pierced by tho lances and tom with tho shot; 
bring them into thy churchot, hang them up over altar 
and pulpit, and let litUo childran, clod in white raiment 
and crowned witli flowers, como and chant their lessons 
for tho day. 

“ Blcssra are tho pure in heart, for they shall sea God. 

“ Blessed arc the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.’ 
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Thou lot tho priest say, “ Eightooura^ss cxoltoth a 
naticin, but sin is a reproach unto any people. Blessed is 
tho Lord my strong, which tcacheth my hands to war, 
and my fingers to fight. Happy is that people that is in 
such a case. Yea, happy is tliat people whoso God is tho 
Lord, and Jesus Christ their Saviour.*’ 

Tlien lot tho soldiers who lost their liml^ and tho women 
who lost their husbands and their lovers in tho strife, and 
tho men—^risor thxui tho children of light—who made 
money out of tho war: let all tho people, like people and 
like priest, say, “ Amen.” 

But suppose these men were to come back to Boston on 
a dnj' when, in civil style, ns having never sinned yourself, 
and never IcE a man m ignorance and ^-ant to be goaded 
into crime, you were about to hang three men—one for 
murder, one for robbery with the armed luind, and one for 
burning down a house. Suppose, after tho fashion of ” the 
good old times,” you were to hang tlioso mjn in public, 
and lead them in long procession through your streets, 
and while you wore welcoming these returned soldiers and 
taking their officers to feast m ” tho Cradle of Liberty,” 
they should meet tho sherifTs procc«Kion escorting those 
culmits to tho gallows. Suppose tho warriors should ask. 

Why, wliat is that?” 'SvTiat would you say? Why, 
this: ” These men, they broke tho law of God, by violence, 
by fire and blood, and wo shall hang thfnn for the public 
g^, and csjpccially for the example, to teach the ignorant, 
tno low, and tho weak.” Suppc»o those three felons, the 
halters round their neck, should oak also, ** Why, wlmt is 
that ?” You would say, ” They ate tho soldiers just come 
hack from war. For two long years they have been hard 
at work, burning cities, plimdcring a nation, and butcher¬ 
ing whole armies of men. Sometimes they killed a thou¬ 
sand in a day. By their hclj>, tho notion has stolen seven 
hundred thousand* square miles of land!” Suppose tho 
cidprits ask, “ Whore wiU you hang so many ?” Hang 
them!” is the answer, *' wo shall only hang you. It is 
written in our Bible that one murder makes a villain, 
millions a hero. Wo shall feast these men full of bread 
and wine; shall toko Uicir leader, a rough man and a ready, 
one who by perpetual robbery holds a hundred slaves and 
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more, and make him a king ovesr all the land- But oa j^bu 
only burnt, robbed, and murderod on bo small a scale, and 
witiiout tho command of tlio President or tbo Con^ss, 
we sludl hong you by tbo neck. Our Governor ordered 
these men to go and bum and rob and kill; now be orders 
you to bo hanged, end you must not ask any more ques¬ 
tions, for tho hour is alr^dy oomo.” 

To make the whole more perfect—suppose a native of 
Ijoo-Choo, converted to Christianity by your missionaries 
in his native land, bad come hither to have the way of 
God ” “ csjwunded unto him more perfectly,” that ho 
might «je how these Christians love one another. Suppose 
ho sliould bo witness to a scene like this ! 

To men wbo know tbo facts of war, tlio wickedness of 
this particular invasion, and its wide-extending conse¬ 
quences, I fear that my words vrlH scorn poor and cold and 
tome. I have purposely mastered my emotion, telling only 
my tliought. 1 have uttered no denunciation against the 
men who caused this destruction of treasure, this massacre 
of men, this awful degradatfon of tho moral sense. Tho 
respectoblc men of Boston—” tho men of property and 
standing ” all over tho iRtete, tho men that commonly con¬ 
trol the pfdiiics of New England—teU you that they disliko 
the war. But they re-elect tho men who made it. Has a 
single man in all xTow England lost his seat in any office 
because bo favoured tho war? Hot a man. Have you ever 
known a northern merchant who would not let his ship 
for the wur, bccatiso tho war was wicked and ho a Chris¬ 
tian? Have you over known a northern manufacturer 
who would not sell a kernel of jwwder, nor a cannon-ball, 
nor a coat, nor a shirt for tho war ? Have you ever known 
a capitalist, a man who lives by letting money, refuse to 
lend money for tlio war because tho war was wicked P Not 
a mcrclmnt, not a manufactiurcr, not a capitalist. A little 
money—it can buy up whole hosts of men. Virginia sells 
her negroes; what does Now England sell ? There was 
once a man in Boston, a rich man too, not a very great 
mim, only a good one who loved his country, and tlicro 
was another poor man here, in tlio times that tried men’s 
souls; but there was not money enough in aU England, not 
enough promise of honours, to make Hancock and Adams 
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fnlso to tlicxr eenso of right Is our soil degenerate, iind 
have wo lost tho breed of noble men ? 

No, I have not denounced the men W'ho directly ma<lo 
the war, or indirectly edged the jKioplo on. Pardon me, 
thou prostrate Mexico, robbed of more tbiiii Ixalf thy soil, 
that America may havo more slaves; thy cities burned, 
thy children slain, tho strwjts of thy capital trodden by 
the alien foot, but still smoking witli thv children’s blood; 
panlon me if I seem to liave forgotten thee! And you, yo 
butchered Americans, slain by tho vomitOf the gaiiowa, 
and the sword ; you, yo maimed and mutilated men, who 
shall never again join hands in prayer, never kneel to God 
oiic-o mere upon tne limbs Ho made you; you, ye widows, 
orphans of these butchered men, far off in that more sunny 
Soxith, hero in our own fair land ; pardon mo Umt I seem 
to forget your wrong*! And thou, my Coxmtryj my own, 
my loved, my native land, thou child of great id^s and 
mother of many a noble son, dishonoured now, thy treasure 
wa8t«l, thv clulclrcn killcjd or elso made murderers, tliy 
peaceful glory gone, thy Government made to pimp and 
pander for lust of crime; forgivo me that I seem over- 
gentle to the men who did and do the damning deed which 
wastes thy treixsurc, spills iliy blood, and stains thine 
hon».ur’8 «scre<l fold I .iVnd you, yo sons of men everj'- 
where, thou child of God, Manl^d, whoso latest, fairest 
hope is planted here in tliis now world,—forgive mo if I 
seem gejitls to thy enemies, and to forget the crime that 
so dishonoura man, and makes this ground a slaughter-yard 
of men—slain, too, in furtherance of the basest rriah ! I 
have no words to tell the pity that I feel for them that did 
the tlccd. I only sry, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know full weU the sin they do !” 

A sectarian church could censure a General for holding 
his candle in a Catholic cathedral; it was a candle to tho 
Pope;” yet never dared to blame the war. TV’liile wo 
loiAed a 'ship of war with com, and sent off tho hlaccdonian 
to Cork, freighted by private bounty to feed the starving 
Irishman, the State sent her ships to Vera Cnn^ in a <auso 
most unholy, to bombard, to smite, and to kiU. Fatber! for- 

f ive tliQ State; formve tho church. It wasan ignorant State. 

t wosasilent diurdli—a poor,dumb dog, that ^red not lark 
at the wolf who prowls alxmt the fold, but only at the lamb. 
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Yot 5'0 leaders of tho land, know this,—that tho blood 
of thirty thousand men erica out of the ground against 
you. lio it \our folly or your crime, still cries the voioo, 
“"Whero is thy brother?” That thirty thousand—in tho 
name of humanity I ask, ‘‘^Vllero arc they?” In the 
namo of justice I answer, “You slow them!” 

It was not the jxioplo who iimde this war. Tliey have 
oftcji enough dono a foolish thing. But it was not they 
who did tins wrong. It was they who led tho ixx)plc; it 
was demagogies tlmt did it. Whig demagogues and 
demagogues of tho democrats r men tlmt flatter Sio igno¬ 
rance, the folly, or tho sin of tho jxiople, that they niiglit 
siitisfy tlicir own base purposes. In hhiy, 1846, if tho 
facts of tho case could have been stated to tlio voters, and 
tho question put to tlio wholo mass of tho people, “ Shall 
wo go down and fight Mexico, i^uding two hundred 
million of dollars, nminung four and twenty thousand men, 
and butchering thirty thousand; shall wo rob her of half 
her territorv ?”—the lowest and most miserablo part of tho 
nation would have said as they did say, “ Yestho dema¬ 
gogues of tho nation would have said as they did say, 
“ Yesprhaps a majority of the men of the South would 
havo said so, for tho liumanity of the nation lies not there; 
but if it had been brought to -ho great mass of the people 
at tlio North,—whoso industry and skill so increase tho 
national wealth, whose intcUigcnco and morals have given 
tho nation its character abroad,—then they, tho great 
majority of tho land, would have said, “ No. Wc will liavo 
no war! If wo want more land, we will buy it in tho 
open market, and pay for it honestly. But wo are not 
thieves, nor murderers, thank God, and wall not butcher a 
nation tC’ make a slave-field out of her soil.” Tho jieople 
would not have made this war. 

Well, we havo got a new territory, enough to make cno 
hundred States of tho size of Massachusetts. That is not 
all. We havo beaten tho armies of Mexico, destroyed the 
little strength she had leH, the Httle sclf-rcsj^t, eke she 
would not so havo yielded and given up half ner soil for a 
few miserablo dollars. Soon we shall take tho rest of her 
possessions. How can Mexico hold them now—weakened, 
uumiliatcd, divided worse than over within herself. Before 
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many ycarB, all of thU northern continent will doubticipa 
be in the hancla of the Anglo-Saxon race. That of itself 
is not a thing to inonru at. Could wc havo extendod our 
cmpii-o there by trade, by the Christian arts of j)eacc, it 
would be a blming to us and to Mexico; a blessing to tho 
world. But wo havo dono it in the won. rtwy, by fraud 
and blood; for the worst purpose, to steal soil and convert 
the cities of men into the shamble® for human flesh; have 
done it at the bidding of men whose counsels long havo 
l>een a scourge and a cur»3—at tho bidding of slaveholders. 
They it is that rule tho land, fill tho ofiiccs, buy up tho 
Norlli ''irith tho crumb® that fall from their political table, 
make tho laws, declare hostilitie®, and leave the North to 
jxiy the bill. Shall wo over waken out of our sleep ? shall 
we ever remember the dutie® wo owe to tho world and to 
God, who put us hero on this new continent ? Lot us not 
despair. 

Soon wo shall have all the soutliem part of the continent, 
perhaps half the islands of tho Gulf. One tiling remains 
to do—that Is, with tho now soil we have taken, to extend 
order, peace, education, religion; to keep it from tho bHglit, 
tho crime, end the sin of skvery. That is for the nation 
to do; for the North to do. God knows tho South will 
never do it. Is there manliness enough loft in tho North 
to do that? lias tlie soil for^t its wonted faith, and 
borne a different race of men from those who struggled 
ci^ht long years for freedom ? Bo wo forget our sires, 
forget our Gcd P In the day when tlio monarclia of Europe 
are shaken from their thrones; when the Ku&sian and tlio 
Turk abolish slavery; when cowardly Naples awakes from 
her centuries of slc^i, and will have freedom; when Fmneo 
prays to become a Kepublic, and in her agony sweats grt'at 
drop.® of blood; whUo the torics of tho world look on and 
mock jmd wag their heads; and w? ile tlio Angel of Hojkj 
descends with trusting words to comfort her,—shall 
America extend slavery ? butcher a nation to get soil to 
make a field for slave® Y I know how easily tho South can 
buy oflice-hunteiw; whig or democrat, tho price is stiU tho 
same. The same golden eagle blinds tho eye® of* each. 
But can she buy the people of the North? Is honesty 
gone, and honour gone, your love of country gone, religion 
gone, and nothing manly left—not even shame P Then let 
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US pmb,; lot the Union perish I No ; let tluit stand firm, 
Rjid let tlio Northoni men tlicmselvos bo slaves; and let vis 
gt'» to oxir masters and mxy, “You are very few, wo viro 
very many ; wo have the wealth, the numl>ors, the intelli¬ 
gence, tho religion of the land, but you have tho power; 
do not bo hard u|X)n us; pray give us a little something, 
etirao humble offices ; or if not these, at least a tarifi', and wo 
will bo content." 

Slavery has already been the blight of this nation, the 
cur&o of tlio North and the cui'ao of the South. It has 
hindered commerce, manufactures, agriculture. It ron- 
founcLs your jiolitics. It ).«,as .silenced your ablest men. It 
has muzxled tho pulpit, and etified tlie better life out of 
tho press. It has robbed three million men of wliut i.s 
dearer than life; it has kept bank the welfare of seventeen 
willions more. You aak, 0 Amerirans, where is tho 
harmony of the Union ? It was broken by slavery. 
Where is the treasure we have w*nstcd? It was .scjuanderwl 
by slavery. Where are the men we sent to Mexico P They 
were murderetl by glarery; and now tho slave jxiwei' 
eotnes forward to put her new minions, her thirteenth 
rresident, upon the nation’s neck! Will the North say 
“ Yes ?” 

But there is a Providence which rules the world—a plan 
iu His affivirs. Shall all this war, this aggression of the 
slave jKJwer, be for nothing ? Surtdy not. Lot it teach us 
two things : Everla.sting hastilitv to slaver}*; overla-sting 
love of Justice and of its Etenial ^ight. Then, dear ns we 
nmy jiay for it, it may Ixi worth what it has co«t—tho 
money and tho men. I call on you, ye men—fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons—to leani this n-sson, and, when 
duty calls, to show that you know* it—kv-ow it by heart 
and’ at your fingers’ ends! And you, ye worn m—mothers, 
sisters, daughters, wim—I call on you to teach this lesson 
to your children, and let tliem know that such a war i.s 
sin, and slaver}* sin, mid, while you teach them to halo 
both, teach them to l>o men, and do tho duties of noble, 
Christian, and manly men! Behind injustice tlioro is 
ruin, and alxivo man there is the everlasting Gtxi. 



THE POLITICAL DESTINATION OP AMEKipA AND 
TIO'I SIGNS OF THE TIHEB.—1)>XIVKRED BEFOilli 
SEVEILAL LITJSIIABY SOClFriES, 1S48. 

Every nation 1ms a |>eculinr clmrartcr, in wliich it 
differs from all others tlmt have h-cn, that arc, and possi¬ 
bly from all that arc to coiuo; for it does not yet appear 
that tlie I)i\dno Father of the nations over repeats himself 
and creates cither two nations or two men (ixactly alike. 
However, as nations, like men, agree in more thinM thaji 
they differ, and in obvious tilings too, ilie special jiocu- 
liarity of any one tribe does not always apjKrar at first 
sight. But it we look tlirough the history of some nation 
which has passed off from the stage of action, wo find 
certain prevailing traits which continually reappear in the 
lan^age and laws thereof; in its arts, literature, manners, 
modes of religion—in short, in the whole life of tho 
people. The most prominent thing in tlio hktoiy* of the 
licbrews is tlieir continual tnist in God, and this marks 
them from their first appearance to tho present day. Tlicy 
have accordingly done little for art, science, philosophy, 
little for commerce and tho useful arts of life, but much 
fc: religion; and tho jisalms they sung two or three 
thousand years ago are at this day the hymns and prayers 
of tho wliole Cliristian world, Tlireie great historical 
forms of religion, Judaism, Christianity, and Mahomet¬ 
anism, all have proceeded from them, 

lie that looks at the Ionian Greeks, finds in their story 
always tlio same prominent characteristic, a devotion to 
what is beautiful. This apjxmrs often to the neglect of 
what is true, nght, and therefore holy. Hence, while 
they liave done little for religion, tlioir literature, architoc- 
turo, sculpture, furnish us with modeb never surpassed, 
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and porliapa not equalled. Yit tliey lack tho ideal aspira¬ 
tion after religion tliat appears in tiio litemturo and art, 
and even langtiage of some other j>cople, quite inferior to 
the Greeks in elegance and ;^finemont Science, algo, is 
most largely indebto'l -to tiiciie beauty-loving Greeks, for 
truth is one fonn of lo^relinoss. 

If wc take tho Romans, from Romulus their first king, 
to Augustulus, tlio last of tho Ctemm, tho same traits of 
Uvatioind character appear, only the complexioti and dress 
thertx)f changed arcumstanccs. There is always tlio 
same hardness and mtitcriaHsm the samo skill in organ¬ 
izing men, tlio samo turn for avoirs and genius for legwhi- 
tiom Romo borrowed her theology nxid liturgical forms ; 
her art, science, literatumv philosophy, and eloquence; 
oven licr art of war was an imitation- But law sprung up 
indigenous in her soil; her laws are tho host gift she 
offers to tho human rsos,—tlio “ monument more lasting 
than brass,” which sho has loft behind her. 

Wo may take another nation, which has by no means 
completed its history, the Saxon race, from Hengist and 
Ilorsa to Sir Robert Peel; thejre also is a permanent 
peculiarity in tho tribe- They aro yot tho samo bold, 
handy, practical people os when tlieir bark first touched 
tlio savage shores of Britain; not over religious; less 
pious than moral; not so much upright before God, os 
downright before men; servants of tho understanding 
more tlrnn diildrcn of reason; not following tho guidance 
of an intuition, and tho light of an idea, but rather 
trusting to experiment, facts, precedents, and usages ; not 
philosophical, but commercial; warlUco through strength 
and courage, not from lovo of war or its glorv; material, 
obstinate, and grasping, with tlie siiino amnimtion of 
horses, do^, oxen, and strong drink; tho samo wilLmgn<^ 
to tr<^ down any obstacle, material, human, or divine, 
wliich stands in tlieir way; tlio same impatient lust of 
wcaltli tind jxiwor; tho samo disposition to colonize and 
re-annex other lands; tlio same lovo of liberty and lovo of 
law; tho same r^dinoas in forming political confedera¬ 
tions. 

In each of theso four instances, tho Ilebrows, tho 
lonians, tho Romans, and tho Anglo-Saxon race, have had 
a narionality so strong, that while they have mingled with 
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other n*. .ona in cotnmeroo and in ■war, aa victors and 
viinquiahcd, tlioy have etoutlv held their character throu|;h 
all; tlioy have thus modilieSl feebler nations joined mth 
them. !Co take tho last, neither the Britons nor tho Danes 
aficctcd very much tlio character of the Anglo-Saxons; 
they never turned it out of its course. Tho Normans ^vo 
tho Saxon manners, refinement, letters, elegance. The 
Anglo-Saxon bishop of tho elorcnth oeutur}', dressed in 
untaimed shcep-akins, “ tho woolly side out and tho fleshy 
aide in ho ato cheese and flesh, drank milk and meat!. 
Tho Norman taught him to wear cloth, to cat also bresad 
end *-oots, to drink wine. But in other rc8i)ect8 the 
Norman Icit lum as he found him. England lias recoivcil 
her kings and her nobl(^ from Normandy, Anjou, tho 
Provence, Scotland, Holland, Hanover, often seeing a 
foreigner ascend her tlirono; yet tiro stnidy Anglo-Saxon 
character held its own, epito of tho new edemont infused 
into its blood: change the miniatrios, change the dynasties 
often as they will, John Bull is obstinate as over, and 
hiiusclf ebanges net; no phiic®opby or religion makes 
him less matcrioL No nation but tho English could havo 
produced a Hobbes, a Hume, a Paley, or a jBcntham; tlioy 
are all instantial and not cxcqrtional men in that race. 

Novr this idiosyncrasy of a nation is a sacred mft; like 
the genius of a Bunts, a Thorwaldsen, a Franklin, or a 
Bowmteli, it is given for some divino purpose, to bo 
Rjicredly cherished and patiently unfoldol. Tlho cause of 
the peculiarities of a nation or an individual man wo 
cannot fully dotemrino as yet, and so we refer it to the 
chain of causes which wo call Providenoo. But the national 
persistency in a common typo is easily explained. Tho 
qualities of father and motlier are commonly transmittal 
to their children, but not always, for peculiarities may lio 
ktent *n a family for generations, and reappear in tho 
genius or the folly of a child-—often in tho complexion 
and feature: and, besides, fatlicr and mother are often no 
match. But such exceptions are rare, and tho qualities of 
a race ore always thus reproduced, the deficiency of one 
man getting counterbalanced by tlie redundancy of tho 
next: the marriagea of a whole tribo ore not far from 
normal. 
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Some iaations, it seems, perish through defect of tliis 
national character, os individuala fail or success through 
excess or doficioncy in their character. Thus the Celts— 
that groat flood of a nation which once swept orer Qer- 
nmny, France, England, and, casting its spray far over 
the Alps, at one time threatened dc^Tuefetou to Homo 
itself—seem to have been so filled with love of individual 
independence, that they could never accept a minute 
organization of human rights and duties; and so their 
children would not group themselves into a city, as other 
racm, and submit to a strong central power, which should 
curb individual will enougix to insure national unitj- of 
jiction. ?erl;"tps this was once the excellcnoo of tlie 
Cielts, and thereby they broke the traramcla and <Kcaped 
from the theocratic or despotic traditions of «vrlier 
and more savage times, developing the power of the 
individual for a time, and the energy of a nation loosely 
bound; but when they came in contact with the Romans, 
Franks, and Saxona, they melted away as snow in April— 
only, like that, remnants thereof yet lingering in the 
mountains and islands of Europe, No external pressure 
of famine or political o;jprcaaion now holds the Celts in 
Ireland together, or mwe them national unity of action 
enough to resist the ^ocon foe. Doubtless in other days 
this very peculiarity of the Irish has done the world some 
service. Nations succeed each other os races of animals 
in the geological epochs, and, like them alw, perish when 
their work is done. 

Tlio j>eculiar character of a nation does not appear 
nakedly, without relief and shadow. As the waters of 
tho Rhone, in coming from the mountains, have caught 
a stain from tho soils Uiey havo traversed which mars tho 
cemlcan tinge of the mountain snow that gave them birth, 
so tho peculiarities of each nation become modified by tlio 
cirenmkenoes to which it is exposed, though tho fimda- 
mental character of a nation, it aceros, has never been 
changed. Only when tho blood of tho nation is changed 
by a£litions from another stock is tho idiosyncrasy altered. 

Now, while <mch nation has its peculiar gonius or charac¬ 
ter which docs not change, it has also and accordingly a 
particular work to perform in the economy of the world, 
A certain fundamental idea to unfold and develop. This 
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w its nutiomil task, for in God’s world, os in a atop, thero 
is a rognkr division of labour. Sometimes it is a limited 
work, and when it is dono tli'o nation may be dismisaod, 
and go to its repoeo. Non omnia poamsnus omnea is m, 
true of nations as of men; ono has a genius for one tiling 
another for something different, and tho idea of each natior 
and its special work will depend on tho genius of the 
nation- afen do not gather grapes of thoms. 

In addition to this specific genius of the nation and its 
corresponding work, there aro also various accidental or 
suborainato qualities, wliich change with circumstances, 
and 80 vary the nation’s aspect tibat its peculiar genius and 
peculiar duty aro often hid from its own consciousness, 
and even, oli^ured to that of tho philosophic looker-on. 
Tliese subordinate peculmrities will depend first on tho 
p<x;«liar genius, idea and work of the nation, and next on 
tho transient circumstances, geograjphical, climatic, his¬ 
torical and secular, to which the nation has been exposed. 
Tlio past helped form tho circumstances of tho present age, 
and they the character of tho men now living. Thus now 
modifications of the national type continually take place; 
new variations are played, but on tho «imo old strinOT and 
of tho same old tune. Once circumstances made tho 
Hebrews entirely pastoral, now as completely commemal; 
but the same trust in God, tho same national exclusive¬ 
ness, appear as of old- As one looks at the history of the 
lonians, Romans, Saxons, ho sees unity of national charac¬ 
ter, a continuity of idea and of work; but it appears in tho 
midst of variety, for while these remained ever tibo same 
to complete tiio economy of the world, subordinate quali¬ 
ties—-sentiments, idm, actions—changed to suit tho pass¬ 
ing hour. Hio nation's courat was laid towards a oigrtain 
point, but they stood to the right hand or tho left, they 
sailed with much canvas or lit&, and swift or slow, as the 
winds and waves compelled: nay, sometimes the national 
ship " heaves to,” and lies witib her “ head to tho wind,” 
regardloes of her destination; but when the storm is over¬ 
blown resumes her course. Men. w^ carelessly think tho 
ship haa no oortain aim, but only drifts- 

Tlio most marked characti ristic cf tho American nation 
is Love of Fredlom; of man's natural rights. This is ao 

VOL. IV. o 
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plain to a student of Amorican iiistory, or of American 
jyolitics, that the point requires no arguing. Wo have a 
genius for liberty: the Amorican idea is freedom, natural 
rights. Accordingly, the work providentially laid out for 
us to do seems this,—^to organize tho rights of man. This 
Is a problem hitherto unattemptod on a national scale, in 
liumon histoiy*. Often cnougn attempts have been made 
to organize the powers of priests, kings, nobles, in a theoc¬ 
racy, monarchy, oligarchy, powers which had no founda¬ 
tion in hunmn duties or human rights, but solely in tlio 
Kol fishness of strong men. Often enough have tho mights 
of men been organized, but not the rights of man. Surely 
there has never been an attempt mode on a nation^ scale 
to orgnniz<i the rights of man os man; rights resting on 
the nature of things; rights derived from no conventional 
oom|>act of men with men; not inherited from past genera¬ 
tions, nor received from parliaments and kings, nor secured 
by their pareWonts; but rights that are derived straight¬ 
way from God, tho Author of jDuty and the Source of Bight, 
and wiiich aro secured in the gi^t charter of our being. 

At first view it will bo said, the ^uliar gemius of 
America is not such, nor such her fundamental idea, nor 
«that her destined work. It is true that much of the 
national conduct seems exceptional when measured by that 
standard, and the nation’s course as crooked as tiio Hie 
Grande; it is true that America sometimes seems to spurn 
liberty, and sella the freedom of three millioa men for less 
than three million annual bales of cotton; true, she often 
tramples, knowingly, consciously, tramples on tho most 
imquestionabla end socrod rights.^ Tet, when one looks 
through the whole character and history of America, spite 
of tho exceptions, nothing comes out with such relief os 
tliis love of freedom, this idea of liber^, this attempt to 
organize right. There are numerous subordinate qualities 
whicli ooimict with tho nation’s idea and work, coming 
from our circumstances, not our soul, as wdl os many 
others which help the nation perform her providential 
work. They aro signs of tho times, and it is inmortont 
to look carefully among the most prominent of them, 
where, indeed, one finds striking contradictions. 

TT.e first is an impotionco of authority. Every thing 
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inuat render ite. reason, and show caueo for its being. We 
not be commanded, at least onlv by such as we choose 
to obey. Does some one say, “Thou shalt,” or “Thou 
shalt not,” wo ask, “Who are you?” Hence comes a 
seeming irrcyei’cnce. The (diovd hat, the symbol of 
authority, which awed our fathers, is not respected unices 
it coTsrs a man, and then it is the man wo honour, and 
no longer the shoTcl hat “ I will complain of you to the 
goTomment!” said a Prussian nobleman to a Yankee 
staffe-driver, who uncivilly threw die nobleman’s trunk 
to the top of the coach. " TeU the government to go to 
the devil!” was the s^bolical reply. 

Old precedents wifi not suffice \ia, for wo want some¬ 
thing anterior to aU precedents; we go beyond what is 
written, asking die cause of the precept and the reason 
of the writing. “Our fathers aid so,” says some one. 
“What of that?” say we. “Our fathers—^they were 
gionto, were they P Not at all, only great boys, and wo 
are not only taller than they, but mouniea on their 
shoulders to boot, and seo twice os far. Hy dear wise 
man, or wiseacre, it is wo that ore tbo ancients, and bare 
forgottmi more than all our fathers know. Wo will take 
their wisdom joyfully, and thank Qod for it, but not their 
authority, we Imow bettor; and of their nonsense not a 
word. It was very wdl that they lived, and it is very 
well that they are dead. I»et them keep dooendy huriei 
fjr refutable dead mci never walk.” 

Tramtion does not satisfy us. Tho American scholar 
has no folios in his library. 'The antiquary unroUs his 
codex, hid for eighteen hundred years in the ashes of 
Herculaneum, deciphers its fossil wisdom, telling us what 
great men thought in tho l»iy of Naples, and two thou¬ 
sand years ago. “ What do you tdl of that for P' is tho 
answer to his learning. “ What has Pythagoras to do 
with tho price of cotton? You may be a very learned 
man; you can read tbo hierog^hics of Egyp^ I dare 
say, and know so much about the Pharaobs, it is a pity 
you had not lived in their time, when you might have 
been good for something; hut you are too old-fashioned 
for our business, and may return to your dust.” An emi¬ 
nent American, a student of Egyptian history, with a 
scholarlv indignation declared, “There is not a man who 
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cares to-know whctlier Shoophoo lived one thousand years 
before Christ, or three.” 

Tho example of other and ancient States doc® not terrify 
or instruct us. If slavery were a curse to Athens, the 
corruption of Corinth, the undoing of Home, and oil his¬ 
tory it was so, wo will l<mm no lesson from that 
experience, for we stw, “ Wo are not Athenians, men of 
Corinth, nor pagan &)man8, thank God, but repub¬ 
licans, Christians of America. Wo live in the nineteenth 
century, and though slavery worked all that mischief then 
and there, wo know how to mako money out of it, twelve 
hundred millions of dollars, as Mr. Clay counts the cash.” 

Tho example of oontoi^rary nations furnishes us Uttlo 
warning or ^dnnoe. Wo set our own precedents, 
and do not like to bo told thai& (.ho Pru»iians or tho Butch 
have learned somo tiiinm in the education of tlm people 
before us, which we shall do well to learn after them. So 
when a good man tolls us of their schools and their 
college ** patriotic ” schoolmasters exclaim, “ It is not 
true; our schools are tho host in tho world! But if it 
were true, it is xmpatriotio to say so; it aids and comforts 
the enemy.” lonathan knows Uttlo of war; ho has heard 
his ^ndTatoer talk of Lexington and Saratoga; ho thinks 
ho should like to have a little touch of battle on his own 
account: so when there is difficulty in setting up tho fence 
betwixt his estate and his ncignbours, ho blustors for 
awhile, talks big, and threatens to strike his father; but, 
not having quito tho stomach for that experiment, faUs to 
heating lus ofticr neighbour, who happens to poor, 
weak, and of a sickly constitution; and when ho beats her 
iftt every step,— 

H tar *tli fto war, aa ono kaowa, 

Wbfla ottljr oao sid« dealt tho blows, 

Ax^ t'other baan 'eio,’'— 

Jonathan thinks ho has covered himself with imperish¬ 
able honours,” and sets up his general for a gm^t k^. 
Poor Jonathsm—^he does not know tho misery, tho tears, 
tho blood, the shomo, tho wickedness, and the sin he has 
set a-going, and which ono day ho is to account for with 
God, who fbrgets nothing! 

Yet while we are so unwilling to accept tho good prin¬ 
ciples, to bo warned by tho fate, or guidw by tho success. 
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of other uationa, we gladlj’ and uorvilelv cony their faulta, 
their folliea, their vioo and ein. Lijko ail npstartl, wo 
pquo onrsolvca on oar imitation of aristocratic ways. 
How many a blusterer in Congrcaa,—for there arc two 
denominations of blusterers, didbring only m degree, your 
great blusterer in Congress and your little blusterer in a 
bar-room,—^hos roared away hours long against anstocratic 
influence, in favour of tho “pure democracy,” while ho 
played the oligarch in his native village, tho tmmt over 
his hired help, and though no man knows whoiiis grand¬ 
father was, spite of tho herald's offim, <»}njures ujp aomo 
trumpery coat of arms 1 Like a clown, who, by pmebing 
his appetite, has bought a gaudy doak for &bbath wear¬ 
ing, wo chuckle inwardly at our bravo apery of foreign 
al^urdities, hoping that strangers will bo astemsbed at us 
—whiob, sure enough, comes to pass. Jonathon is as 
vain as he is conceitra, and expects that tho Fiddlers, and 
tho Trollopes, and others, who visit us periodically as tho 
swallows, and likowiso for what tliey can catch, only 
extol, or at least stand aghast at the bravo spectacle wo 
offer, of ** tile freest and most enlightened nation in tho 
worldand if they tell us that’ wo ore an ill-manner^ 
set, raw and clownish, that we pick our t^tii with a fori^, 
loll back in our chairs, and make our countenanoe hateful 
with tobacco, and that with all our excellences we are a 
nation of ** rowdies,"—why, we are offended, and our foel- 
inCT are hurt There was an African chief, long ago, who 
ruled over a few miserable cabins, and one day received a 
French traveller from Paris, under a tree. With tho 
exception of a pair of shoes, our chief was as naked as a 
p^tio, but with great complacency he asked the tmveilcr, 
** What do they say of mo at Pons P” 

Such is our dread of authority, that wo liko not old 
things; hence wo are always a-changing. Our house 
must be ne^tr, and our book, and even our ^urob. So wo 
choose a material that soon w^irs out, though it often out¬ 
lasts our patience. Tho wooden house is an apt emblem 
of this sign of tho times. But this love of change appmrs 
not less in important matters. Wo think Of old things 
all aro over old, of new things none are now enough.” 
So tho ago asks of all institutions their right to bo: 
right has tire govermnont to existence ? Who gave the 
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majority a right to control tlio minority, to restrict trade, 
lory taxes, mako laws, and all that ? If tho nation ^oca 
into a committee of the whole and makes laws, some Uttlo 
man goes into a committee of one and passes hia counter 
resolves. Tho State of South Carolina is a nice example 
of this self-reliance, and this questioning of all authority. 
That little brazen State, which contains only about half so 
many freo white inhahiiants os the single city of New 
York, but which none tho less claims to have monopolized 
most of the chivalry of tho nation, and its patriotism, as 
well as political wisdom—that chivalrous little State says, 
“ If the nation docs not make laws to suit us; if it docs 
not allow us to imprison aU black seamen from the North; 
if it prevents tho extension of Slavery wherever wo wish 
to carry it—then tho State of South Carolina will nullify, 
and leave the other nine-and-twenty States to go to ruin!" 

Hen ask what right have tho churches to tho shadow of 
authority which clings to them—to make creeds, and to 
bind and to loose! ^ it is a thing which has happened, 
that when a church excommunicates a young stripling for 
here.^ . ho turns round, fulminates his edict, and cxcom- 
muni^tes the church. Said a sly Jesuit to on American 
Protestant at Pome, '*But the rites and customs and 
doctrines of tho Catholic church go back to tho sc-cond 
o^tury, the ago after tho apostles“No doubt of it,” 
said the Amencan, who had also read the Fathers, “ they 
go back to the times of the apostles themselves; -but that 
proves nothing, for there were as great foojs in tho first 
century os tho last. A fool or a folly is no better because 
it is an old folly or an old fooh There are fools enough 
now, in aU conscience. Pray don’t go hack to prove their 
apostolical succession.” 

There are always some men who are bom out of duo 
season, men of past ages, stragglers of former generations, 
who ought to have bom before Dr. Faustus invented 
printing, but who are unfortunately bom now, or, if born 
long ago, have been fraudulently and iUegaUy concealed 
by their mothers, and are now, for tho first time, brought 
to light. Tho a^ lift? such aged juvetulca from the 
ground, imd bids them live, but they ore sadly to seek in 
mis da^; tlioy are old-fashioned boys; their authority is 
called in question ; their traditions and old-wives’ fables 
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arc Iflughctl at, at any rate disbelieved; they get pro¬ 
fanely elbowed in the crowd—men not knowing their 
great ago and conaw^uent vcnerablcnesa; tho shovel Imt, 
though apparently bom on their head, is tmited with 
disrespect. Tlie very boys laugh pertly in their faco wh^ 
tlicy speak, and oven old men can scarce forbear a smile, 
though it may be a smile of pity. Tlio ago affords such 
men a place, for it is a catholic ago, large-minded, and 
tolerant,—such a place as it gives to ancient armour, 
Indian Bibles, and fossil bones of tho mastodon; it puts 
them by in some room seldom used, with other old furni¬ 
ture, and allows them to mumble their anilities by them¬ 
selves; novr and then takes off its hat; looks in, cha¬ 
ritably, to keep tho m»diajval relics in good heart, and 
pretends to listen, as they discourse of what coraos of 
nothing and goes to it; but in matters 'which the ago 
cares about, commerce, manufactures, politics, which it 
cares much for, even in erlucation, 'wliiclx it cares far tod 
little about, it trusts no such counscUora, nor tolerates nor 
ever affects to listen. 

Then there is a philosophical tendency, distinctly 
visible; a groping after ultimate facts, first principles, 
and miivcrsol ideas. We -wish to know first the fact, next 
tho law of that fact, and then the reason of tlio law. A 
sign of this tendency is noticeable in tho titles of books; 
we have no longer “ treatises” on tlio eye, tlm ear, sloop, 
and so forth, hut in their place wo find ivorks professing to 
treat of the “philosophy” of vision, of sound, of sleep. 
Even in tho pulpits, men speak about tbo “ phdoaopby” of 
religion; wo Imvo pbUosopliical lectures, delivered to men 
of little culture, which would have amazed our grand¬ 
fathers, who thought a shoemaker should never go beyond 
his last, even to seek for tho philosophy of shoes. “ Wliat 
a pity/* said a grave Scotchman, in the beginning of this 
century, “ to teach the beautiful science of geometry to 
weavers and cobblers.” Here nothing is too good or high 
for any one toll and good enough to get hold of it Wlvat 
audiences attend the Lowell lectures in Boston—two or 
tlirco thousand men, listening to. twelve lectures on the 
philosophy of fish! It would not bring a dollar or a vote, 
only thought to their minds! Young Indies are well versed 
in tho philosophy of the afiections, and understand the 
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theory of attraction, while their grandmothers, good easy 
fioiils, were satisfied with the posaession of the fact. Tho 
circumstance, that philosophical lecturi^ get deliYored by 
men Hho Walker, Agassiz, Emerson, and their coadjutors, 
men who do not spare abatrosenwi, get hstonod to, and 
oven understood, in town and viUa^j by largo crowds of 
men, of only the moat common culturo; this indicates a 
philosophical tendency, unknown in any other land or age. 
Our dxclo of professed scholars, men of culturo and learn¬ 
ing. m a very email one, whilo our circle of thinkij^ men 
is diroropornonately large. Tho best thought of France 
and Germany finds a readier wdeomo here than in our 
tmrent land: nay, tlio newest and tho best thought of Eng¬ 
land fi,nd8 its earliest and warm.est welcome m America. 


It was a littlo remarkable, that Bacon and Newton should 
bo reprinted here, and ik Place should haro found his 
translator and expositor coming out of an insurance ofiico 
in Salem I Men oif no great protensiona object to an accom- 

E liahcd and doquont politician: “ That is aU yery well; 

0 made us cry and laugh, but tho disconrso was not phi- 
ioeophiedi: ho never tolls us tho reason of tho thing; he 
setm. not only not to know it, but not to know that there 
is a reason for tho thing, and if not, what is tho use of this 
bobbing on tho surface P’ Young maidens complain of 
the minister, that ho has no philosophy in his sonnons, 
nothing but precepts, which tney could read in the Bible 
as well as ho; perhaps in heathen Seneca. Ho does not 
feed tlielr soulk 

One finds this tendency where it is least expected: there 
is a philosophical party in politics, a very small party it 
may be, but an actual one. ihoy aim to got at everlasting 
ideas and universal laws, not mado by man, but by God, 
and for man, who only finds them; and from them they 
aim to deduce all particular enactments, so that eacU 
statute in tho codo shall represent a fact in the universe; 
a point of tliought in God; so, indeed, that legislation 
shall bo divine m tho same sense that a true system of 
astronomy is divino—-or tlio Christian rehgioa—tho law 
corresponding to a fact Men of this party, in Now Eng¬ 
land, nave more ideas than precedents, are spontaneous 
more than logical; hayo intuitions, rather than intellectual 
convictions, arriv^ at by the process of reasoning. They 
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tliink it is not pbiloaophicrvl to tako a yonng^ scoimdrol and 
ehut him np with a party of old ones, for his amendment; 
not philosophical to leave cliildrcn with no culture, intel¬ 
lectual, moral, or religious, expoadl to the tomptations of 
a high and corrupt civilization, and then, when they go 
astray—^aa such h^harions needi must, in such tempto- 
tioBS—to hong them by the neck for the oxamplo’s 
They doubt if wai- is a more philosophical modo of getting 
justieo between two nations, than blows to sottlo a quarrd 
between two men. In either case they do not see now it 
follows that he who (mn strike the hard^ blow is always 
in tho right. In short, they think that judicial murder, 
whicli is hanging, and natioi^ murder, which is war, are 
not more philosophical than homicide, which one man com¬ 
mits on hia own private account. 

Ideological sects are alway^a tho last to fed any popular 
movement. Yet all of them, from tho Episcopalians to tho 
Quakers, have each a philosophical party, wmch bids fair 
to outgrow tho i®rty which rests on present and vm^e^ 
to overshadow and destroy it. The CfathoUo church itsmf, 
though far astern of oU tho sect^ in regard to tho great 
movements of the age, shares this spirit, and abroad, if not 
hero, is well nigh rent asundcsr by the potent mijdicine 
which this new Daniel of philosophy has put into its mouth. 
E\ erywhere in tlio American chur^cs there are signs of a 
tendency to ^op all that rests merely on tradition and 
hearsay, to cling only to such facts as bide tho test of cri¬ 
tical search, and such doctrines as can bo verilicd in human 
consciousn<^ hero and to-day. Doctors of divinity destroy 
tlio faith they once preached. 

True, there are antagonistic tendencies; for, soon as ono 
polo is developed, tho otlier appears; objections are made 
to philotoophy, tho old ciy is raised—“ Infidelity,” “ Do- 
niai,’’ “ Free-thinking.” It is said that philosophy wUl 
corrupt the young men, will spoil tho old ones, ana deceive 
the very elect. ” Authority and tradition,” say some, ” are 
all wo need consult; ref-^ton must be put down, or sho \ ill 
soon ask terrible questions.” There is good oiujbo for tbeee 
men waning agamst remm and philosophy; it is purely in 
self-defence. But thi i counsel and that cry come from those 
quarters before mentioned, where tho‘ men of past agis 
have their place, where the forgotten is ro-colloctcd, tin 
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oljsoloto preserved, and tlie useless Iield in cstoem'. ‘ The 
counsel is not dangerous; the bird of ni^Ht-, who overstays 
liis hour, is only troublesome to himsmf, and wa45 never 
known to hurt a dovelot or a mouscling after sunrise. In 
the night only is the owl defjtructive. Some of tlioso who 
thus cry out against this tendency, are excellent men in 
their way, and highly useJul, valuable as conveyancers of 
opinions. So long as there are men who take opinions as 
real estate, " to have and to hold for themselves and their 
heirs for ever,” why should there not ho such conveyancers 
of opinions, as w‘cll as of land ? And as it is not the duty 
of the latter functionary to ascertain the quality or the 
value of the land, but only its metes and bounds, its appur¬ 
tenances, and the title thereto; to see if the grantor is 
regularly seissed and possessed thereof, and has good right 
to convey and deriso the same, and to make sure that the 
whole conveyance Is regularly made out—so is it irith these 
conveyancers of opinion; so should it be, and they ere 
valuable men. It is a good thing to know that wo hold, 
under Scotus, and Eamus, and Albertus Magnus, who were 
regularly seized of this or that opinion. It gives an 
absurdity the dignity of a rchc. ^metimea these wor¬ 
thies, who thus oppose reason and her kin, seem to have a 
good deal in them, and, when one examines, he finds more 
than ho looked for. They ore like a nest of boxes from 
Hingham and Nurensburg, you open one, and Ixdiold an¬ 
other ; that, and lo I a third. So you go on, opening and 
opening, and finding and finding, till at last you come to 
the heart of the matter, and then you find a box that is 
very little, and entirely empty. 

Yet, with aU this tendency—and it is now so strong 
that it cannot be put down, nor even howled down, much 
as it may bo howled over—thoro is a kincntable want of 
first principles, well known and established; wo have 
rejects the authority of tradition, but not yet accepted 
the authority of trutli and jusfetie. We will not bo treated 
as striplings, and are not old enough to go alone m men. 
Acoomingly, nothing seems fixed. There is a perpetxial 
see-sawing of opp<«ite principles. Somebody said ministers 
ought to be onlaihod on horsclxick, because thev are to 
remain so short a time in one place. It would bo as 
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emblematic to inaug^ato American politiciane, by swear¬ 
ing tliem on a weatbcrcock. The great men of tbe land 
bave as ma^ turns in tlieir coureo as tb© Euripua or tlio 
Hiasouri. Even tbe facta given in the spiritual nature of 
man are called in question. An eminent Unitarian divine 
regards the existence of God as a matter of opinion, 
thinks it cannot bo demonstrated, and pubbely declares 
that it is ** not a certain^.” Some American ^^rotestants 
no longer take tbo Bible os tbe atandard of ultimato 
appeal, yet venture not to set up in that place reason, 
conscience, tbo soul getting help of God; others, who 
adcct to accept tbo ^ripturo as tbo last authority, yet, 
when questioned as to riieir belief in the miraculous and 
divine birth of Jesus of Nazareth, arc found imable to 
say yea or no, not having made up their minds. 

In poUtica, it is not yet decided whether it is best to 
leave men to buy where they can bu;^ cheapest, and sell 
where they can seU dearest, or to rcsriict that matter. 

It was a clear case to our fathers, in '76, that all men 
were created equal," each with ** Unalienable Eights.” 
Thnt seemed so clear, that reasoning would not make it 
api^ar more reasonable; it was taken for granted, os a 
^If-evident propo,rition. The whole nation said so. Now, 
it is no strange thmg to End it said that negroes are not 
“ created equal” in unalienable rights with white men. 
Nay, in the Senate of the United States, a famous man 
deekrea all this talk a dangerous mistake. The practical 
decision of the nation, loo^ the same way. So, to mako 
our theory accord with our practice, wo ought to recommit 
the DeclaTution to the hands which drailted that great 
State paper, and instruct Mr. Jefferson to amend tho 
document, and declare that ** All men are created equal, 
and ende'Wed by their Creator with certain unaHcaabl- 
rights, if bom of white mothers; but if not, not.” 

Bi this lack of lEirst principles, it is not settled in tho 
popular consciousness, that there is such a thing as an 
absolute right, a great law of God, which we are to keep, 
come what will come. So tho nation is not upright, but 
goes stooping. Hence, in private affaim, law tStes the 
place of conscience, and, in public, might of right. So 
the bankrupt pays his shilling in the jiound, and gets his 
.discharge, but afterwards, becoming rich, docs not think 
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of pajon^ tho other ninetocn ahiiybttga. Ho will tdl you 
the law IS his conscience; if that be satisfied, so is ho. 
But you will yet find him letting money at one or two 
per cent, a month, contrary to law; and then ho will tell 
you that pa^g a debt is a matter of law, while lotting 
money is only a matter of conscicnoo. So he rides either 
indirorently—now the pubbo hack, and now his own pri- 
yate nag, according as it serres his turn. 

So a rich State borrows money and “ repudiates” tho 
debt, satisfying its political conscience, as the bankrupt 
his commercial oonscienoe, with the notion that there is 
no absolute right; that expodiency is tho only justice, and 
that King People can do no wrong. No calm Toioe of 
mdigmition cries out from tho pulpit and the prcM, and 
tho heart of the people, to shame tho repudktors into 
decent morals; b^uso it is not se'.tle^ in the popular 
mind that there is any absorato right !f’hen, because wo 
are strong and tiio Mexicans w(^, bocauso wo want their 
land for a idavc^pasturo, iur.d they cannot keep us out of it, 
wo think that is reason enough for waging an infamous 
war of plunder. Graro men do not ask about “ the 
naturaljustioo” of such an undortakmg, only about its 
cost Hayo wo not seen an American Congress yote a 
plain He, witii only sixteen dissenting yoices m tho whole 
body; has not the head of the nation continually repeated 
that Ho; and do not both parties, oycn at this day, sus¬ 
tain tho yote ? 

Now and then ^ero rises np on hon^t man, with a 
grtmt Christian h^rt in his bosmn, and seta fireo a scoro or 
two of slayes inhented from his father; watches oyer and 
tends them in their new-found freedom: or another, who, 
when legally rdeased fro m p ayment of his debts, restores 
the uttermost farthing, wb talk of this and praise it, as 
an extraordinary thing. Indeed it is so; justice is an 
unusual thing, and such men desorre tho honour they ^us 
win. But such praiao shows that such honesty is a ruro 
honesty. Tho northern man, bom on the battlo^ground of 
freedom, goes to tho South and becomes tho most tyran¬ 
nical of myo-dnyers. Tho son of tho Puritan, br^ up 
in austere ways, is sent to Congress to stand up for truth 
and right, but ho turns out a ” dough-face,” and betrays 
^0 duty ho wont to servo. Tot ho (tees not lose his phui^. 
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for every dough-faced representative has a dough-fiaocd 
constituency to bock hm. 

It is a groat mischief that <x)iae8 from lacking first 
principles, and the worst of it comes irom huddng 
first principles in moralB. hereby our eyes aro holdcn so 
that wo SCO not the great social evils all about U3« Wo 
attempt to justify slavery, oven to do it in the namo of 
Jesus Christ. Tho whig party of the North loves slavery; 
the democratic party do^ not oven seek to conceal its 
affection therefor. A great politician declares the Mexican 
WM wicked, and then ux^ men to go and fight it; ho 
thinks a famous goueral not fit to be nominated for 
Prerldent, hut then invites men to elect him. Politics are 
nationxd morals, the morals of Thomas and Jeremiali, 
multiplied by milUons. But it is not decided yet that 
honcs^ is tho heat policy for a politician* it is bought 
that the u hones^, at least as near it os the 

times will allow. Many poliricians seem undecided how 
to turn, and so sit on tho fenco between honesty and dis¬ 
honesty. Mr. Pacing-bothways is a popular politician in 
America just now, sitting on the fenco between honesty 
and dishonesty, and, like the blank leaf between the Old 
and Now Testaments, belonging to neither dispensations. 
It is a litUo amusing to a tnfier to hear a man's fitness for 
the Presidoicy defended on tho ground that ho has no 
definite convictions or ideas! 

There was once a man who said he always told a lie 
when it would servo his special turn. It is a pity he went 
to his own place long ago. Ho seemed lx>ni for a 
party politician in America. He would have had a large 
part?, for he made a great many converts l^fiire ho died, 
and left a numerous kindred buiy in the editing of news¬ 
papers, writing addresses for wo people, and passing 
** resolutions,” 

It must strike a stranger as a littlo odd that a repuhlio 
should have a slaveholder for President five-sixths of the 
time, and most of tho important ofibet be monopolized by 
other slaveholders; a little snrori^g tibat all the pulpits 
and most of the presses should m in mvour of elaveir, at 
least not against it But such is the fact Everyb^y 
loiows the ^aracter of tho American government for some 
years past aod of tho American parties in politics. “ Like 
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maator, liko man,” used to bo a true proverb in old England, 
and '• Like people, liko ruler,” is a true proverb in America; 
true uou*. Did a decided people ever choose dough-faces P 
—o people that loved God and man, ^ooso rq>rcscntative9 
that car^ for neither truth nor justice ? Novr and then, 
for dust gets into the brightest cjra; but did they over 
cl'.oose such men continually? The people are always 
fairly represented; our representative do actuallv re¬ 
present tis, and in more senses than they ore paid ler. 
Congress and the Cabinet are only two thormomotmiB hung 
up in the capital, to show the temperature of the national 
morals. 

But amid this general uncertainty tiioro are two capital 
maxims which prevail amongst our hucksters of politics: 
to lovo your part}^ better than your country, and yourself 
better than your party. There arc, it is true, real states¬ 
men amongst us, men who lovo justice and do the right; 
but they seem lost in the mob of vulgar politicians and 
the dust of party editors. 

Since the nation loves freedom above all brings, the 
name democracy is a favourite name. No party could 
live a twelvemonth that should declare itself onti-demo- 
cmtic. Saint and sinner, statesman and politician, alike 
love the name. So it c»)mcs to pass that there are two 
things 'which bear that name; each has its type and its 
motto. The moito of one is, “ You are os go<m as I, and 
let us help one another.” That 7epre«)Uta &o democracy 
of the Declaration of Independence, and of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; its typo is a free school, where children of all ranks 
meet under the ^idanco of intelligent and Christian men, 
to be educated m mind, and hoai^ and soul. The other 
has for its motto, '* I am as good as you, so got out of 
my way.” lU t}’po is the bar-room of a tavern—di:ty, 
offensive, stained with tobacxN), and full of drvnken, noisy, 
quarrelsome “ rowdies,” just returned from the Mexican 
war, and nxidy for a ” buffalo hunt,” for privateering, or 
to go and plunder any one who is better off than them¬ 
selves, especially if oIm better. That is not exactly the 
democracy of the Declaration, or of iho New Testament; 
but of—no matter whom. 

Then, again, there is a great intensity’ of life and pur- 
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peso. This display itself in our actions and speeches; in 
our spocxilationa; in tho “ rcsvivals ” of tho inoro serious 
sects; in tho excitements of trade; in the ^noral charac¬ 
ter of tho people. All that wo do wo overdo. It appears 
in our hopmulncss; we aro the most aspiring of natians. 
Not content with half the continent, wo wiw the other 
half. We have this characteristic of ^nius: we aro dis¬ 
satisfied with all that wo have done, oomebodv once said 
wo were too vain to be prouiL It is not wholly so; tho 
national idea is so far above us that any achievemont 
seems little and low. Tho American soiil passes away 
from its work soon os it is finished. So the soul of each 
great artist refuses to dwell in his finished Wrk, for that 
seems little to his dream. Our fathers deemed the Revo¬ 
lution a ffreat work; it was once thought a surprising 
thing to foimd that little colony on tho shores of New 
EngWd; but yoimg America Irnks to other revolutions, 
and thinks she nos many a Plymouth colony in her bosom. 
If other nations wonder at our achiov’oments, wo aro a 
disappointment to ouradves, and wonder wo have not 
done more. Our national idea out-travels our experience, 
and all experience. Wo began our national career by 
sotting all nistory at defianco—for that raid, “A republic 
on a Large scale cannot exist.*' Our progress once has 
shown , that wo wero right in refusing to bo limited by tho 
past Tho political ideas of the nation aro transoendant, 
not empiru^. Human history could not justify tho 
Declaration of Indop^enco and its largo statemoits of 
the new idea: tho nation went behind human history and 
appealed to humrn natoro. 

Wo aro moro spontaneous than l^cal; wo have ideas, 
rather than facts or precedents. We dream moro than 
wo remember, and so have many orators and poets, or 
poetasters, with hut few nntiquanes and gmersl scholars. 
vVo sro not so reflective as forecasting. We aro the most 
intuitive of modem nations. Tho vc^ P^rty in politics 
which has tho least culture, is richest in ideas which will 
one day become facts. Great truths—political, philoooij^- 
cal, religious—lio a-buming in many a young bcort wmeh 
cannot legitimate nor prove them true, but none tho Icsi 
feeb, and foeb them true. A man fid! of now truths finds 
a ready audience with us. Many things which come db- 
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guised 08 trutha under such oireumatancoa pass current 
for a time, but and by tbw bray discoyors them, 
hope which comes from this intonaity of life and intuition 
of truths is a national characteristic. It ^ves courage, 
enterprise, and sftrenglh. Th^ can who tmnk they can. 
Wo are confident in our star; other nations may see it or 
not, wo know it is there aborc tho clouds. Wo do not 
hesitato at rash experiments—sending fifty thousand soldiers 
to conquer a nation with eight or nine millions of people. 
We are up to oTerything, and think ourselTOS a match 
for anything. Tho young man is rash, for he only hopes, 
having little to remember; ho is excitable, and loves ex¬ 
citement; change of work is his reposo; ho is hot and 
noisy, sanguine and fearless, with the ooorago that comes 
from worm blood and iraoranoe of danTOis he docs not 
know what a hard, tough, sour old world ho is bom into. 
We are a nation of young men. Wo talked of annexing 
Texas and northern Mexico, and did both; now we grasp 
at Cuhtt, Central America,--all tho continent,—and speak 
of a railmad to the Pacifio os a trido for us to accomplish. 
Our national deeds are certainly groat, but our hope and 
promise far outbrags them alL 

If this intensity of life and hope has its good side, it 
has also its evil; with much of tho exoellcnoo of youth wo 
have its fisults—rashness, haste, and superfieiahty. Our 
work is seldom well done. In &.glish manufactures there 
is a certain solid honesty of performance; in tho French a 
certain air of elegance and refinement: ono misses both 
these in American works. It is said America invents tho 
most machine^ but England builds them best Wo lack 
tho phlegmatio patience of older mtions. Wo are alimys 
in a hurry, morning, noon, and night Wo are impatient 
of tho procc^ hut greedy of the result; so that wo mako 
short ei^'/imctnts rat long reports, and talk much though 
wo say uttle. We forgot th^ a sober method is a short 
way of coming to the end, and that ho who, before ho 
sots ou^ ascertains whore ho is going and tho way thither, 
ends his journey more prosperously than ono wno se^cs 
these matters by the way. QuidcueM is a great deside¬ 
ratum with us. It is said an American ship is known far 
off at sea by tlio quantity of canvas she carries. Hough 
aud rw ly is a popular attribute. Quick and off would do 
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a symbolic motto for tbo nation at ibis day, rcprcsmiting^ 
ono phaso of our cbaractor. Wo aro sadden in delibera¬ 
tion ; tbo •' one-hour rule” works well in Congress. A 
oomroittco of tbo British Porliomont i^nds twice or 
thrice our time in ooUoctmg facts, un^rstanding end 
making tber >. intelligibic*, but less than our tinio in speech- 
making after tbo report; speeches there commonly being 
for tho puiposo of facilitating tho business, while hero ono 
sometimes is half ready to think, notwithstanding our 
earnestness, that tho business is to fiicilitate tho speaking. 
A Stato roriscs her statutes with a rapidity that astonishes 
a European. Tot each ronsion brings some amendment, 
and wMt is found good in tho constitution or laws of (me 
Stato gets speedily imitated by tho rest; each new Stato 
of tho North becoming more democratic than its prede- 
ccsimr. 

Wo are so intent on our purpose that wo have no timo 
for omuiremont. Wo have but ono or two festiTals in tho 
year, and oven then wo aro serious and reformatory. 
Jonathan thinks it a very solemn thing to bo merry. A 
Frenchman said wo bavo but two amusements in 
America—theology for tho women and politics for tho 
men; preaching and voting. If this be true, it may hdp • 
to explain the met that most men take their theolo^ from 
their wives, and women politics from their husbands. No 
nation over tried tho experiment of such abstinenco &om 
amusoment Wo bavo no timo for sport, and so lose much 
of tho pootry of Hfe. AH work and no plav docs not 
always make a dull boy, but it commonly makes a hard 
man. 

Wo rush from school into business early; we hurry 
whUo in busine^; wo aim to be rich quicfdy, making a 
fortune at a stroke, making^ or losing it twice or thrioo in 
a Ufotimo. ''Soft and ft^, goes safe and far,*^ is no 
j^vorb to our taste. We aro tho most restless of pooj^lo. 
How wo crowd into cars and steamboats; a locomotive 
would well typify our fuming, fisring spirit. In our lar^ 
towns lifo seems to be only a scamper. Not satisfied wiw 
bustling about all dav, 'when mght comes wo cannot 
sit stiU, but alono of au nations have added rockers to our 
chairs. 

AU is haste, from tho tanning of leather to tho odium- 

VOL. IV. u 
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tion of 0 boy, and the old saw bolds its edgo good as over 
—*' tbo more baste the woreo speed.” Tho young strip¬ 
ling, innocent of aU manner of lore, whom n judicious 
father bos barrdOied down in a college, or-kw-scbool, or 
tbcologicol seminary, till bis beard bo pirown, mourns over 
tbo few years bo must spend tbero awmting that OMration. 
His rule is, ” to moke a spoon or spoil a bombo longs 
to bo out in tbo world ** making a forttmo,” or ** doing 
good,” as bo calls wbat his father better names " making 
noisy work for ropontanco, and doing mischief.” So be 
rushes into Ufo not fitted, and would fiy towards bearen, 
this young Icarus, bis wings not half fledged. Tbero 
seems little taste for thoroughness. In our smools as our 
farms, wo pass over much ground, but pass over it po >rlv. 

In education the aim is not to get tbo mc»t wo can, but 
tbo least wo can get along with. A ship with over-much 
canvas and over-littlo baUast wero no bar emblem of many 
amoncat us. In no country is it so easy to get a reputa¬ 
tion for Laming—accumulated thought, becauso so few 
devote themselves to that accumulation. In this respect 
our standard is low. So a man of one attainment is sure 
to bo honoured, but a man of many and varied abilities is 
• in danger of being undervalued. A Spurzbeim would bo 
warmly welcomed, while a Humboldt would bo suspected 
of superficiality, os wo have not tbo standard to judge him 
by. Yet. in no country in tbo world is it so difficult to 
get a reputation for oloquence, as many speak, and that 
welL It is surprising with what natural strength and 
beauty the voung American addresses bimsolf to sp^. 
Some hatters apprentice, or sboemaker's jouraeyman, at a 
temporanco or anti-slavery meeting, will speak words like 
tbo blows of an axo, that cut clean and deep. Tbo countir 
swarms with orators, more abundantly whore education u 
Icoit esteemed—^in tbo West or South. 

^ W© have secured national unity of action for tbo white 
citizens, without much curtailing individual variety of 
action, so wo have at tbo North px’et^ well solved that 
problem which other nations have ^ omn boggled over; 
wo bavo balanced the centripetal power, tbo goveramont 
and law, with tbo centrifugal jpower, tbo mass of indivi¬ 
duals, into harmonious projportions. If one wore to leave 
out of sight tbo three million slaves, one-sixth part of the 
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population, tlio problem might bo regarded aa very happily 
fiolvcd. Aa the conaequcnoes of Uiis, in no country is 
thero more talent, or eo much awake and active. In the 
South this unity is attained by eacrificing all the rights of 
three million akves, and almost a'.l the rights of the other 
eoloured population. In desjpotio countnes this tmi^ is 
brought obout by the saonfco of freedom, indiviaual 
variety of action, in all except the despot and Im favourites; 
so, muoh of the nation's energy is stifled in the chains of 
the State, while hero it is friendly to institutions which 
are frioncUy to it, goes to its work, and approves if Af in 
the vast increase of wealth and comfort throughout the 
North, where there is no claaa of men whicli» so oppressed 
that it cannot rise. One is amaecd at the amount of ready 
skill and general abili^ which ho finds in all the North, 
where eacn man has a nttlo culture, takes his newspaper, 
manages his own business, and talks with some intelli¬ 
gence of many Aings—especially of politics and theology. 
In respect to this general mtellectuaf ability and power of 
self-hmp, the mass of people seem for in advance of any 
other nation. But at the same time our scholarB, who 
always represent tl\o nation’s higher modes of conscious- 
ness, will not hear comparison wi w the scholars of England, 
France, • \ Germany, men thoroughly furnished for their 
work. This is a great reproach and mischief^ to ua, for 
wo need most accomplished leaders, who by their thought 
can direct this national intensity of life. Our literature 
does not furnish them; we have no great men thera; 
Irving, Ohanning, Cooper, are not names to conjure with 
in literature. ^ One reads thick volumes devoted to the 
poets of i^erica, or her prose writers, and finds many 
names which ho w’ondora he never heard of before; but 
when he turns over their works, ho finds consolation and 
reoov^ his composure. 

American Uteraturo may be divided into two depart¬ 
ments: the pern^ent literature, which gets prmtm in 
books, that sometimes reach more than one edmon; and 
the evanescent literature, whioh appears only in the form 
of speeches, pamphlets, reviews, newspaper articles, and the 
Hko GXt(!mporo produi^ons. Now our permanent litera¬ 
ture, as a general thing, is superficial, tame, and weak; it 
is not American; it has not our ideas, our contempt* of 
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authority, our philosophical tuni, nor oven our uncortainty 
as to first principles, still lees our national intensity, our 
hope, and froah intuitive perceptions of truth. It is a 
miscrablo indtation. Lovo of fr^om is not there. The 
real national litoraturo is found almost wholl) in speeches, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. The latter are pretty 
thoroughly An.crican: mirrors in which we see no veiy 
flattering Jxkonew of our morals or our manners, Ycl tho 
picture is true: that vulgarity, that rant, that bragging 
vi juco, tliat recklesaneiss of truth and justice, that dia¬ 
rc Jird of right and duty, ore a part of tho nation’s every¬ 
day life. Our nowspaiwira are low ond “wicked to a 
faultonly in this weaKnes’s nro they un-American. Yet 
they cxliibit, and abundantly, tho four qualities wo havo 
mentioned as belonging to tho signs of our timc 3 > As a 
general rule, our orators are also American, with our good 
and ill. Now and then one rises who has studied Demos¬ 
thenes in Lclond or Francis, and got a second-hand no* 
quaintonco with old models: a man who uses litcraiy 
conunon-placea, and thinks himself original and classic 
lecause ho can quote a lino or so of Horace, in a ‘Western 
Hoiiso of Representatives, without getting so many words 
wrong 08 his rcjwrter; but such men are rare, and after 
making duo abatement for tliem, our orators aU over tho 
laud aro pretty thoroughly American, a little turgid, hot, 
Bomotimea brillumt, hopeful, intuitive, abounding in half 
truths, full of ^ro^it ideas; often incom^uont; sometimes 
coorso; patriotic, vain, self-confident, rash, strong, and 
young-manj^h. Of course tho most of our speeches are 
vulgar, ranting, and worthless; but wo havo produced some 
magnificent specimens of oratory, which ore fresh, original, 
Ainorican, and brand now. 

Tho more studied, polished, and elegant Uteraturo is not 
60; that is mainly on imitation. It seems not a thing of 
native growth, ^motimes, os in Chonning, tho thought 
and the hope aro American, but tho form and tho colour¬ 
ing old and foreign. Wo dare not bo original; our 
American pine must bo cut to tho trim pattern of tho 
English yew, though tho pine bleetl ot eveiy dip. Thia 
poet tunes his lyre at tho harp of Goethe, Milton, or 
Tennyson, His songs might m bettor sung on the Ilhino 
than tho Kcnncboc. They arc not American in fonn or 
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feeling; thoy have not the breath of our tvir: tholsau^.o* 
oar ground is not in them, Hcnco our''jK'H;t*'6ecmB cold 
and ix)or. He loves the old nijihology; talks about Pluto 
—the Greek de’^dl, the fates and furies—witches of old 
time in Greece, hut would blush to use our mythology, or 
brcatlio tho name in verso of our dovil, or our own witches, 
lest ho should bo thought to boliovo what ho WTOte, Tho 
mother and sisters, who with many a pinch and pain sent 
the hopeful boy to college, must turn over tho classical 
dictionary before they can fold out what tho youth would 
bo at in his rhymes. Our poet is not deep enough to seo 
that Aphrodite camo from ordinajcr vratore, that Homer 
only hitched into rhytlim and furnished iho accompUsh- 
ment of verse to street-talk, nursery tales, and old men’s 
gossip in tho Ionian towns; ho tliinks what is common is. 
imclean. So ho sings of Corinth and Athens, which he 
never saw', hut has not a word to say of Boston, and Fall 
River, and Baltimore, and Now York, which are just aa 
mc^t for song. Ho raves of Thcrmopylxn and Maratlion, 
with never a word for Lexington and Bunker HiB, for 
Cowpens, and Lundy's Lane, and Bemis's Heights. Ho 
loves to tell of the Hj-ssus, of “ smooth-sliding Mincius, 
crowned with vocal ro(OT,” yet sings not of the Petapsco, 
the Susquehanna, tho Aroostook, and tho WilJfonantick. 
Ho prates of tho narcissus and tho da%, never of American 
danttclions and hlue-eyed grass; he dwells on the lark and 
tho nightin^e, but has not a thought for the brown 
thrasher and tho bobolink, who every rnoming in Juno 
rain down such showers of melody on his affected head. 
Sviiat a lesson Bums teaches us, addre^aing his " inugh 
bur-thistle,” his daisy, ” woe crimson tippit thing,” and 
finding marvellous poetry in tho mouse whoso neat his 
plough turrod over I Nay, how beautifully h-'S oven our 
sweet poet sun^ of our own Green river, our Wfltcrfowl, of 
the blue and fmged ^tian, the glory of autumnal days. 

Hitherto, spite of the |jreat reading public, wo have no 
iiormanont literature which corresponds to the American 
idea. Porliaps it is not time for that; it must be organ¬ 
ized in deeds bofpro it becomes classic in words; but os yet 
vro have no such literature which reflects oven the surfooo 
of .skraerican life, certainly nothing w-hich portraj*8 our 
intensity of. life, our Iioim*/ or oven our daily doings and 
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driving, thcf Odj-asey paints old Greek life, or Bon 
(!luixoto*aud Gil Bias portray Spanish life. Litoznry men 
are commonly timid; ours know they are but poorly 
fled^ 08 yet, bo dare not fly Lway ftxm the parent tree, 
but hop timidly irem branch to branch. Our writers love 
to creep about in the shadow of some old renown, not 
Tentxuing to soar away into the unwinged air, to sing of 
things here and now, making our life cloBaio. Bo, without 
iho grace of high culture, and the energy of American 
thought, they b^mo weak, cold, and j^r; ore ** curious, 
not Imowing, not exact, but nice.” Too fostidiouB to be 
wise, too umettered to be elegant, too critical to create, 
refer a dull saying that is old to a noTcd form of 
, or a natural expre^ion of a new truth. In a single 
can work,—and a famous one too,—there are over 
sixty similes, not one original, and all poor. A few men, 
conscious of this defect, this sin against the Holy Spirit of 
Literature, go to the opposite extreme, and are American- 
mad ; they wilfiilly talk rude, write innumerous verse, and 
play their harps all jangling, out of tune. A yet fewer 
few are American without madness. One such must not 


hero bo pa^ed by, alike pkUosopber and bard, in whoso 
writinM “ancient wisdom shines with now-bom beauty,” 
and who has enriched a genius thoroughly American in 
the best sense, with a cosmopolitan culturo and literary 
skill, which were wonderf'd in any land- But of American 
Hteraturo in general, and of him in special, moro shall bo 
said at another time. 


Another remarkable feature is our oxcessivo love of 
material things. This is more than a Utilitarianism, a 
prefersnoo of tho useful over tho beautiful. The Puritan 
at Plymouth had a com-fleld, a cabbage-garden, and a 
patch for potatoes, a school-house, and a church, before bo 
^t down to play tbo fiddle. Ho would havo been a fool 
to reverse this process. It were poor economy and worse 
taste to have painters, sculptors, and musicians, while tbo 
rude wants of tbo body are uncared for. But our fault in 
this resp^iot is, that we place too much tho charm of life in 
mere material things,—^houses, lands, well-spread tables, 
and elegant fitrxiiture,—^not enough in man, in virtue, 
wisdom, genius, religion, greatness of soul, and nobleness 
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of life. Wo mistake a perfection of the means of manli- 
ncsa for the exid-~-manhood itself. Yet iho liouseke<mmg 
of a Shaks|H:!are, Hilton, Franklin, had only one t^g 

orth boasting of. Stxango to say, that was mo master m 
too houM. A rich and 'mgar man once sorted a coach 
and four, and at its first turn out rode into me epreat com> 
mcrcial street of a largo town in Kewr England. “ How 
fine you must feel with your new coach and four,*'said one 
of his old friends, though not tj^uite so ricb. ** Yes,” was 
the rejily, “ as fine as a beetle in a gold snuff-box." .^U 
of bis kindred are not so nice and discriminating in their 
eelf-consciousness. 

This practical materialism is a great affiicffbn to us. We 
think a man cannot bo poor and great also. So we see a 
great man sell himself for a littlo money, and it is thought 
** a good operation." A consgicuous man, in praise of a 
certain painter, summed up bis judgment with this: ** -Why, 
sir, ho mia made twenty ^ousand dollars by bis pictures." 
** A good dc»il more than Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and 
Baphael together," might have been me reply. But it is 
easier to weigh purses man artistio skill. It was a charai- 
teristic praise bestowed in Boston on a distm^piishod Ajne> 
rican writer, that his book brought him more money than 
any man had orer realiiied for an original work m this 
country. “ Commerce," said htr. Pitt, “ having got into 
both houses of Parliament, privilege must bo done away," 
—the privilege of wit and genius, not less than mnk. 
Clergymen estimate their own and their brothers’ import¬ 
ance, not by their apostolical g^, or oven apostolio suc- 
oesaion, but by the value of the living. 

All other nations have this same fault, it may bo said. 
But there is this difference: in other nations the things of 
a man are put before the man himself; so a materimism 
wluch exalts tho accidents of the man—^rank, .wealth, birth, 
and the like-^abovo the man,» not inconsistent with tho 
general idea of England or Aust;^ In America it is a 
contradiction. Besides, in xrpitt dvilized countries, thctro 
is a class of men living ca inherited wealth, who devote 
their lives to politics, art, science, letters, and so are above 
the mere material elegance which surrounds them. That 
class has often inflicted a deep wound on society, which 
festers long and leads to serious trouble in tho system, but 
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at the same timo it redeems a nation from the reproach of 
more material vnlgarity; it has been the source of refine¬ 
ment, and has warmed into Itfo much of the wisdom and 
beaut}^ which have thenns spread oTer aU the world. In 
America there is no such class. Toung men inheriting 
wealth Tor^ rarely tom to anything n^lo; they either 
conTert their talents into gold, or th^ gold into fomiture, 
wines, and confectionary. A young man of wealth docs 
not Imow- what to do with hixnself or it; a rich ^ung 
woman seems to hare no resource but marriage! Yot It 
must bo confessed, that at least in one part of the United 
States wealth flows freely for the support of pubUo insti¬ 
tutions of education. 

Here it is difficult for a man of science to lire by his 
thought Wos Bowditch one of Uie first mathematicians 
of hu age? Ho must be at the head of an annuity office. 
If Socrates should sot up as a dealer in monov, and outwit 
the brokers as formerly the Sophists, and mavo notes os 
skilfr^y aa of old, we should think him a great man. 
But if ho adopted his old plan, what should we say of 
him? 

Manlinen is postponed and wealth preferred. " What 
a fine house is this," one often saysi "what furniture; 
what feasting. But the master of the house!—why, oTcry 
stone out of the wi^ laughs at him. Ho spent aU of him¬ 
self m. gettmg this pretty show together, and now it is 
empty, and mocks its owner. He is the emblematio coffin 
at the Egyptian : laf " Oh, man T' says the looker-on, 
Vwhy not mmish thyself with a mind, and conscience, a 
heart and a soul, before getting aU this brass and maho- 
g^y together; this been and these wines?” The poor 
wigbt would answer,—“ Why, «»*, ♦hero were none such 
in the market!'^ The young man does not say, " I will 
fii^ of. aU things ho a man, and so being, will haye this 
thing and the other,” putting the agreeable after the 
mentiil. But ho says, " First of all, by hook or W crook, 
I will haro money, tne manhood may take care of itself.” 
Ho has it,—^fop tough and hard as the old world is, it is 
somewhat fluicl before a strong man who resolutely grapplca 
with difficulty and will swim through; it can I30 made to 
servo his turn. He has money, but the man Ims evaporated 
in the process; when you look ho is hot there. True, other 
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nationa have dono the aomo tlimg, and we only repeat their 
experiment. The old devil of conformity says to our Ame¬ 
rican Adam and Eve, “ Do this and you shall bo as ^eds,'* 
a promise as likely to hold good os the devil’s did m the 
beginning. A man was meant for something more than a 
tai^ to a largo estate, and a woman to be more than a 
rich housekeeper. 

With this offensive matcrialinn wo copy the vices of 
feudal aristocracy abroad, making our vulgarity still more 
ridiculous. Wo are ambitious or proud of w^th, which 
is.but labour stored up, and at the same time ore ashamed 
of labour, which is wedth in process. With all our talk 
about democracy, labour is thought less hoo'ourublo in 
Boston than in Berlin and Leipsic. Thriving men aro 
afraid their children will be shoemakers, or ply some such 
honourable and useful craft. Yet little pains are taken to 
elevate the condition or improvo the manners and morals of 
those who do all the manum work of socic^. The strong 
man takes care that bis children and himself escape t^t 
condition. Wc do not bdievo that all stations ore alik'o 
liORourablo if honourablv filled; wo have little dosiro to 
equalise the burdens of life, so that there shall bo no de¬ 
graded class; none cursed with work, none with idleness. 
It is popular to endow a college; vulgar to take an interest 
in common schools. Liber^ is a foot, equality a word, 
and fraternity, wo do not think of vet. 

In this struggle for material wmUi and the social rank 
which is based uereon, it is amusing to aeo the shifting of 
the scenes; the social aspirations of one, and tho contempt 
with which anotiicr rebuts tho aspirant An old man can 
remember when tho most exclusive of men, pnd tho most 
golden, had seaxt^ a penny in thdr purse, and grumbled 
at not finding a ploco where they would. Now tho suc¬ 
cessful man u oriramcd of the st<ms ho rose by. Tho 
gentleman who caiao to Boston ball a century ago, with 
all his worldly gooes tied up in a cotton handkerchief, and 
that not of so larg j a pattern as oro made now-a-days, is 
ashamed to recollect that his father was a currier, or a 
blackamith, or a skipper at Bamstablo or Beverly; ashamed, 
also, of his forty or fifty country cousina, remarkablo for 
nothing but their largo hands and their excellent memory. 
Nay, he is aaliamcd of his owti humble beginumgs, and 
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sneers at men starting as lie once started. The generation 
of English “Snobs” came in with the Conqueror, and 
migrated to America at an early day, where they continue 
to thrive marvellously—the chief “ couservativo party” in 
tho land- 

Through this contempt for labour, a certain jifTcctation 
nms through a goo<l deal of American society, and makes 
our aristocracy milgtir and contemptible. ’W'hafc if Burns 
had been ashamed of his plough, and Franklin had lost his 
recollection of tho candle-momds and tho comjxssiug stick ? 
Mr. Chubhs, who got rich to-day, imitates hlr. Siripos, who 
got rich yestordny, buys tho same furiiituro, gives aimilar 
cntoxdaimnents, and counts himself “as good a man ns 
Swij>es, any day.” Kay, ho goes a littlo Ixjyond him, puts 
his seri-nxits in lively,*with the “Clnrhbs arms” on the 
hutton; but the new-found family arms are not doscriptivo 
of the character of the Chubhscs, or of their origin and 
history'—-only of their vanity. Then. Mr. Swpes looks 
dom.1 on poor Oliubbs, and curls his lip with scorn; calls 
him a “parvenu/^ “an upstart,” “a plebeian;” spoalcs of 
him as one of ” that sort of people,” “ one of your ordinary 
men;” “thrifty and well off in tho world,* but a littlo 
vulgar.” At tho same time Mr. Swipes loolm up to Mr. 
Bung, who got rich the day .before yesterday, as a gentle¬ 
man of old family and quite dislingimhcd, and receives 
from that quarter tho same treatment he Ixistows on his 
left-hand neighbour. Tho real gentleman is tho same all 
the. world over. Such are by no means lacking here, 
whilo the pretended gentlemen swann in America. 
Cliaucer said a gcHid word long ago; 

^ is not mine sntoailfeseBt 

'Xo cSepen so vright in no ago 
' Only ^itia for his linelgt?} 
wat»?o that is virt.o'me, 

And ia Ui^i port not ontragfoas; 

Vflen’such oao tiiou ^en'i^ti them boforn, 

Tifongfi ha ba not gentle hem, 

Thou mayeist woU »e<s this in sotlr, 
niat ha is geniitt, bocatiea lia dotli 
As ^longelh to a gantlanmn 5 
Of them. noii.e other deem. I can; 

Far Offirtainlr ■withoulaji drede, 

A churl is daemM hj his deed, 

Of high or lew, as ye may sec. 

Or of wliat kindred that ho be.’^’ 
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It is no wonder vulgar menj who travel hero and fiat 
oiu' dinners, laugh nt this form of \'ulgaiity. Wiser men 
see its ca\X8C, vmd prophesy its speedy decay. Every 
nation has its aristocracy, or controlling da^: in some 
lauds it i.s pemnnent, an aristocracy of blood; men that 
are descended, from di8tingn:ti»}ied warriors, from ihe piratoi? 
and freebooters of a nxdo age, 'Xho nobility of England 
aro proud of their fathers’ dWs, and mblim)n. the s^mi- 
boh tlicreof in their fmiiily arms, embloms of barbunsm. 
Ours is on. aristocracy of wealth, not got by plunder, but 
by foil, thrift, enterprise ; of course it is a moveable aris¬ 
tocracy; the first iamilios of the lost century are now 
forgot, and their succcssoi-s will give place to now names. 
Kow earning is nobler than robb^ing, and work is Ixefore 
war; but wo aro oslinmed of both, and seek to conceal tho 
noble source of our wealth. An aristocracy of ^Id ia far 
prefeinblo to tho old and immovcablo nobihtv of blood, but 
it has also its peculiar vices: it has tho eferontcry of an 
upstart., despises its ovm ladder, is heartlcaa and lacks noblo 
principle, vulgxir and cursing. This lusi of wealth, hon-- 
ever, docs us a sorrice, and gives the whole nation a 
stimulus vrhich it needs, and, low as tho motive is, drives 
us to continuivl advancement-. It is a great merit for a 
nation to sccuro the largest amount of useful and conifort- 
ablo and beautiful things which can Ixi honestly earned, and 
used with profit to tho body and soul of man. Only when 
wealth becomes an idol, and material abundance is made 
tho end, not tho moanB, does tho lovo of it bccomo an ovii. 
Ho nation was over too rich, or over-thrifly, though many 
n nation has lost its soul by living wholly for the bousos. 

How and then wo see noblo men living apart from this 
vulgaritjf and scramble; some rich, some poor, but both 
content to live for noblo aims, to pinch and spare for virtue, 
religion, for truth and right Su^ men novor fail from any 
age or land, but ovorywhero they ore tuo exceptional men* 
tlicj' servo to keep alive tho Bacred fire in tho heaxia^ 
of young men, rising amid tho common mob ae oaks 
surpias tho brambles or tho fom.’ 

- In tlieso eecondary qualities of tbo peoplo which mark 
tho si>ecial signs of the times, Ihoro are many contra¬ 
dictions, quality contending with quality; all no means 
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biiliinccd into liamionioos relations, Hero oro ^reat faul(,s 
not Ic^sa tban groat ■vartnes. Can tbo natloniu ftuiltK’i be 
corrcctel ? lilost cortninly; they arc l)\it ticcideniai, 
coming fitjni our circum-s-tancos, our history, our position 
m a peoplo-—heterogeneous, noiiv, and placed on a new and 
tinfainsm continent, They conic not from the nation’s soul; 
they do not belong to onr fundamental idea, but are hostile 
to it. Ono day our inipatieiice of authority, our pliileso- 
phical tendency, will load us to a right method, that Jo 
hxod principles, and then ivo shall have a continuity of 
national action. Considering the pains taken by the 
fEither?? of the bettor portion of America to promote religion 
hero, remembering how dear is CJliriatiaiiity to the heart of 
all, conservative and radical—though men often name as 
Ohi-istian wdiat ia not—and .seeing how tnitli and right 
arc sure to win at last,—it becomes pretty plain that \vo 
shall arrivo at true principles, laws of the ^mi^••e^'sc, ideaa 
of God ; then we shall bo in unison ako wnth it and Him, 
IVlian tliat grexife defect—lade of first piinciplcs—is cor¬ 
rected, our intensity of life, with the hope and cowfi.flcnco 
it inapirea, will do a groat work for us. Wo have already 
ssKuiitd an ahundanco of inetcrial comforis hitherto un¬ 
known ; no IfiTid was over so full of corn and cattle, cloth-' 
ing, comfortable houses, and all Hiiugs needed for tlio 
flosin The desire of those things, oven the excciisivo 
desire thereof, performs an Important part in the dlvino 
economy of the human race; nowhere is its gix>d effect 
more coridpiemouB than in Amorica, where in two gonora- 
tioiis the wild Irishman becomes a dec^ait citi^ien, orderly, 
temperate, and intelligent. This done or OTen a-doing, as 
it is now, we shall go forth to realize our great national 
idea, an.d accomplish the groat work of orgimiring into 
mslitutaons the unaljcnablo riglits of man. Tho great 
obstacle in the way of that is Afriesm slavery*—tho gi’cat 
exception in tho nation's history; the national sin, iV^hon 
that LH removed, as stK^n it must be, lessor but kindred evils 
wull easily bo clono away; th.o truth which tho land- 
rofonnors, wliich the associationists, tho frcc-trsdors, and 
others, have seen, dimly or clearly, citn readily be carried 
outs But wliilo this monster vioo continues, tfieru is lit do 
hope of any great and pennanent national rofonn. Tho 
positivo things which wo chiefly need Tor this work, are 
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first, edueution, next, education, and tbon education, a 
vigorous dcvoiopinent of tlio mind,, conscience, afiactions, 
religious ]>ower of the whole nation. The meiliod and tho 
nionns for that I shall not nov/ tliscuss. 

Tho organisation of human riglils, tho |>Grronnaiico of 
liuman dtities, is an unlimited work. If thoro shall ovor 
bo a time when it is all done, then the race will have 
finished its course. Shall tho American nation go on in 
this work, or pause, turn oil, fall, and jmrish f To me it 
.sf4om.s almost t,rea.Hon to doubt that a glorious future awaits 
U.S. Yomig as wc arc, and wicked, wo have yet done 
semothing which the world will not let perish. One 
day wo shall attend more emphatically to the rights of tlm 
}i£u.ui, and organizo lalwur and skill; then to- tl;'.o rights of . 
tho head., looking after education, science, litentture, ‘and 
art; and again to tho rightsi of the hessrfc, Iniilding up thu 
State A "itlv its lawfi, society with ita faTuilies, the church 
with hs gwdnesis nasi piety. One day wg sliol,! stse 
that it is a shame, and a loss, and a -wrong, to have a 
cri.minal, or an ignorat.\t man, or a pavijKsr, or an idler, in 
the hind; that the ^ol, and tl.io gallows, and tho ahnshouse 
arc a reproach wldcii need not Ixj. Out new sentiments 
and ideas, n.ot semi as, yet, new' forms of scjoiety w'ill come, 
free from the antagonism of raet^, classes, men—luprc- 
SQUting tho American idea i,n its length, breadth, depth, 
and height, its beauty, and its truth, and then tho old 
ci.vilizEition of our time shall .seem Ivarbarous and oven 
savage. Thci-o will be an Amo.rica.n art corsimensurato 
with our idea and akin to this great continout; not an 
imitation, but a fresh, now growth. .'In Amorionn litera¬ 
ture also must como with democratic freedom, domaerntic 
thought, democratic -power—for 'wo aro not alwmys to ho 
pcnsionctrs of other lands, doing nothing but import a.nd 
quoto ; a litoraluroA'^ith all of German philosophic depth, 
-with Baglish solid sense, with Trench -^dvaoifcy and wit, 
Italian lire of sentiment and soul, wdth all of Grecian 
elegance of form, and more thp..n llebrow piety mid faith 
in God. Wo must not look for the ma.ldon’s riiiglot-s on tho 
baby^s broiv ; wo aro yet but a girl; the namelcsii grace 
of nuiturity, and womanhood's majestic charm, aro still to 
come. At length wo must have a system of education, 
wh.ich shall uplift the hurablcst, rudest, worst Ixirn child 
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in all tlio land,; wliicli elmll bring fortli and bring np 
noblo men. 

An Amoricon State is a tiling that must alrto be ; a State 
of ft-ee men who give over brawling, rmting on industry, 
justice, loTO, not on war, cvmning, and violcnos—a State 
whore liberty, equality, and fraternity aro deeds as woU os 
words. In ita time the American Olnirch must also 
appear, with liberty, holiness, and love for its watch-svords, 
cnitivating reason, conscience, affection, faith, and l«uiing 
the world's way in justice, iwaco, and love. Tlic Eoman 
Church has l)ecn all men know what and how; the 
American Church, wth frtKidom for tho mind, freedom for 
the licart, fi'cedcm for tho soul, is yet to Ixj, sundering no 
chord of the human harp, but tuning all to harmony. 
This also must corao; but hitherto no one has risen vrith 
genius fit to plan its holy walls, concoivo its columns, project 
its towers, or lay its cornor-steno. Is it too much to hope 
all this ? Loolc at tho arena before us—look at our past 
history. Hark ! there is tho sound of many million men, 
tho tnunpiing of their frcolwrn iect, tho murmuring of 
their voice ; a nation horn of this land that Gcxl reserved 
so long a "virgin earth, in a high day married to tho human 
race,—rising, and swelling, and rolling on, strong and 
certain as tho Atlantic tide ; thoy como nimierous ns ocean 
wmvea when cast winds blow, tlieir destination commen¬ 
surate witli tho continent, with ideas vast as thcKississippi, 
strong as tho Allogh*aiiies, and awful as Niagara; they 
come muivnuring httlo of tho past, but, moving in tho 
brigiifcucas of their gi'cat idea, and casting its light far on 
to ether lands and distant days—come to the world’s great 
work, te organtae tlio rights of man. 
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THE ELECTION OF GENEEA: TAYI.OK, DECKH- 

liEE, 1848. 

Tice people of tie United States liavo just oliosen an 
officer, who, for tho nest lour years, wll havo more jxiwov 
than any monarch of Europo ; yot three years ago he wua 
scarcely knovm out of tho army in Elorida, and oven now 
has appeared only in tho chaweter of a succeasfai gen end. 
His aupportera «it tho North intend, by moans of his 
election, to change tho entire commercial jJoHcy of the 
country, end perhaps, also, its financial policy; they con¬ 
template, or profess to contoinplato, a groat clmngo. Yet 
the election hiis been efi,eetcd without tumult or noise; 
not a soldier htxs drawn his bayonet; scarcely has r* 
conatablo needed his official rod to keep order withal. In 
Europo, at <-ho same time, the beginning of a change in 
tho natiomd dynasty or tho national policy is only at¬ 
tempted liy violence, by soldiers vnth arms ready for fight, 
by battle tmd murder. ^ One day or another, men will be 
wise enough to sec tho cause of this difierenco, and insular 
statesmen in England, who now sneer at tho now govern¬ 
ment in America, may loam^ tlmt domocracy has at least 
one quality—that of respecting law and order, and may 
live to see ours tho oldest govemmont in tho whole Cau¬ 
casian race. ^ ■ 

Sinco tho election is now over, it is worth while to look 
a moment at tho politics and political parties of tho 
country, that wo may gain wisdom for tho future, and 
jjorhapft hope; at any rate, nmy seo tho actual condition of 
things. Each political party is based on an Idea, which 
corres»|X)'nds to a Truth, or an Interest. It commonly 
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liAppon.s that tho idea irs rcpresontcKl u.-j an interest, and the 
interest as an idea, before either becomes tlic fo\mdatioTi of 
a largo party. Now erhen a new idea is introdue{xl to any 
party, or applied to any institution, if it be only auxiliary 
to tlio old doctriuf's incarnaterl therein, a regular growth 
and new dcvciojuneat take place; but when tho now idea 
is ho.stilc to the old, tho development takes place under 
tho form of a revolution, and that will bo grcatei or less 
in projjortion to the ditrorOnce between tb.c new idea and 
the old doctrine ; in proportion to tbeir relative .strcngtli 
and value. As Aristotle fetid of swlitions, a revolution 
comes on .slight occasion.^, but not of sliglit causes tho 
oeousioii jiiay be obvious and ohvioirsly trivial, hut tlic cause 
obscure and great. Tb.e occasion of the French Kevolution 
of IC.tS was afforded by the attempt of the king to prevent 
a certain public dinner : ho hud a legal right to prevent 
it. The cutiso of t^io Fovolotiriit 'woM a httlo dilForent; 
hut -luiiie iiieii iii America aud.. Fughind, at first, .scarcely 
h'ok<n’ heyrnd the occa-sion, and, taking that for the cunse, 
thougl'.t (lie Frenchmen fooLn to muko so much ado about 
II in.f] t.liat t.hoy had. hotter cat their SQupc maigre c.t 

iioinr, and let their victuals .stop their luoulhs. The occa¬ 
sion of the American Ilcvolution may lx; found in tho 
Stamp-Act, or the Sugtir-Act, the Writs of A-ssiatance, or 
the Boston Port-Bill; some men, even now, see nofurtlior, 
aT\d logically conclude tho colonists made a mi.stake, be¬ 
cause for a doxen yearn they were far worse off tlum before 
tho ilehcllion,” and Imve. never l>,'en .so lightly taxed 
iunre. Such, men do not see tho cau.se of the ilcvolution, 
which was not an unwillingness to pay taxes, but a deter¬ 
mination to goveni tliemselves. 

•At tho present daj' it is plain that a revolution, ncitlicr 
slow nor silent, is taking piaco in tlic political parties of 
Ann.uica. The ocemsioa thereof is the nomination of a 
man for the presidency, who lifis no political or civil 
experience, hut who hafi three rpialitios that are important, 
in the ('yes of tho leading men who luvo supportesl and 
pu.shed him forward : one is, that ho ia ar,. eminent .slnve.- 
holder, wlio.se interestH ami accordingly whose ideas aro 
identical with those of tho ala^'choldera; the next, tlmt ho 

- O^r n! crd'frtif oJ C,i fiiKpxir, 'JTGi.risifoi.ffl 

T^pl —Ari.-t-'ilc',.! Lib. V., Chap. 4, § J. 
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is not iiofitiic to IIto doctrinea of nortliom mnnufacturon) 
rtejX’cting a protociivo tiiriff ; and the third, that hr is an 
eminent and very 5Qccc5,sfui military commander. Tho 
last is an u’cidontal quality, and it is not to bo suppos'd 
that the intelligent and intlucntial men at tho Nortli and 
iSouth -whohave promoted his election, value him anymore 
on that account, or tkink that more r. .ilitarv' success fits him 
for his high office, and enables him to settle tho compli¬ 
cated difiicultics of a modem State. They must know 
liettcT ; hut they must have hriown that many men cf little 
i'ntelligc'nco ur* co taken with militarj' glorj' tliat Uioy 
will ask for no more in their licro; it was foreseen, oko, 
that honest and intelligent men of all parties would give 
him their vote because ho bad never lKM?n mixed up with, 
(lie intrigues of political life. Thus '‘far-sighted” politi¬ 
cians of the Nortli and South, saw that ho might bo fairly 
elected, and vhen migul rfciwc tho purpasea of tho slare- 
holdt’r, or the manuiheturer of the North. The miiitarj 
success of Gcnenil Taylor, on accidental was only 

the (X’casion of his nomination by tho whigs; his suV 
stantinl merit wius found in tho fact, that he was suppoixd, 
or kiiown, to be fr.vcurable to tho “ peculiar institution” of 
(he South, and tho protective jxilicy of tho manufacturera 
at the North : this was tho cause of his formal nominatinn 
hy tho IV'hig Convention of PhUadclpJiia, and his real 
nomination by rnembera of tho whig party at Washington. 
Tho men of property at tlw Sonih wanted an extension of 
Hlavc-ry ; tho men of property at tho North, a high proU'C- 
tivo tariff; nr.d it was thouglit General Taylor could serve 
both purposes, and pinmote the interests of the North and 
South. 

Such is the- occaiion of the I'cvolution in political parties : 
tho cause is the introduction of a now idea into theso 
parties entlrdy hostile to some of their fonner doctrines. 
I'n tho electioneering oonte.st, tho now idea was represented 
by tho words " Free Soil.*' For present practice it takes a 
negativo form: ” No more Slave States, no more Slav’’ 
Territory,” is tho motto. But these words and this motto 
do not adequately represent tlio idea, only so much thereof 
m has Ixxm iicedfvi in the present crisis. 

Before now there has lx>en much in tho political history 
of A.jncrica to prevoko tho rcsimtmont of tho North, 

VOL. ly. I 
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England haa bc«n, niled by varioxti dynasties; tbo American 
chair haa been chiefly occupied, by the Southern House, 
the Dynasty of Slaveholders: now and then a member of 
the Korthem House has sat on that scat, hut commonly it 
has been a “ Northeni man uith Southern principles,” 
never a man with mind to eco the great idea of America, 
and ivill to cany it out in. action. Still the spirit of 
liberty has not died out of the North ; the attempt to put 
an eighth slaveholder in the ciiair of “tho model re¬ 
public,” gave occasion for tliat spiiit to act again. 

The now idea is not hostile to the distinctive doctrine of 
either political party; neither to free-trade, nor to |)ro- 
tection; so it malces no revolution in respect to them: it is 
neutral, and leaves both as it found them. It is not hostUo 
to the general theory of the American State, so it makes 
no revolution there; this idea is a^umed as self-evident, 
in the Declaration of Independence. It is not inimical 
to the theory of the Constitution of the United States, as 
set forth in tho preamhlo thereto, where the d^gn of tho 
Constitution is declared to bo * To fonu a more perfect 
union, cstablisli justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for tho common defence, promote the general wolfaro, and 
secure tho blcsssings of liWrty to ourselves and our pos¬ 
terity.” 

TScrc are clauses in tho Constitution, which ore decep¬ 
tions to this theory, and hostile to tho design mentioned 
above; to such, this idea will one day prove itself utterly 
at \-nrianco, as it is now plainly hostuo to one part of tho 
practice of tho American Goyemmont, and that of both 
the parties. 

We have liad several political parties since tho Revolu¬ 
tion; tho federalists, and anti-federalists,—the latter 
shading off into republicans, democrats, and loco focos; 
tho former tapering into modem whigs, in which guiso 
some of their fathers wcnld scarcely rocomiso tho family 
type. W© have had a protective part}’ and an anti-prot«:- 
tlvo jRirty; onco there was a free-trade party, which no 
longer atrooirB in politics. There has been a National Bank 
party, wnich seems to have ^no to tho realm of thingB 
lost "on earth. In tho rise and fall of ihem wirtioe, aoTcml 
dramas, tragic and comic, have been periormed on tho 
American beards, where ” One man inhb time plays many 
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parts,” and stout representatives of tho Hartford Conven¬ 
tion find Cicmsclves on tiio gaino aide with worshippers of 
the GcrriUiuuKlcr, and shouting tho saino cry. It is 
kindly orSicred that meraory should bo so short, and brass 
so common. None of th old parties is likely to retnra; tho 
li\ing havo buried tho v 'od. “ Wo aro all fcderalista,” 
said Mr. Jefferson, ” wo all democrats,” and truly, .so 
far as old questions arc concerned. It is well known that tho 
present representetives of the old federal party havo abjured 
tlic commorcial tiia)ry of their predecessors; and tho men 
who were ” Jacobins” at tho txsginning of tho century, 
curso tho new French Revolution by their gods. At tho 
prcsidcnnal election of 1840 , there were but two parties in 
tho field—democnits and whigs. As thiy both survive, 
it is well to SCO what interests or what ideas they rc- 
pre^jnt. 

They differ accidentally in tho possession and the desire 
of power; ui tho fact that the former took tho initiative, 
in aimt-c’^g Texas, and in making tho Mcaucan war, while 
tho latter only protended to oppose cither, but molously 
and continually co-operatod in both. Then, again, the 
democratic poi^ sustains tlio sttb-treastuy^ system, insist¬ 
ing that tho government aliall not interfere with banking, 
shall keep its own dep<»it 8 , and give and take only specio 
in its busmess wiUi the people. Tho whig party, if wo 
imdcrstand it, has not of Into developed any disrinctivo 
doctrine, on the subject of money and finoncim ojKirations, 
but only complained of tho action of tho sub-treasury; 
yet, as it sustaiiied tho late Bank of tho United States, and 
appropriately followed as chief mourner at tho funeral 
thereof, uttering dreadful lamentations and prophecies 
which time has not seen fit to accompliah, it still kcfepa up a 
sliow of differing from the democrats on this matter. These 
arv.'? only occidental or historical difforencos, whiot. do not 

S ractically affect tho politicos of tho nation to any great 

eg^. 

Tho substantial difforonoo betwexm tho two is this: tho 
whi^ doslro a tariff of duties which shall directly and in¬ 
tentionally protect Americim industry, or, os wc under¬ 
stand it. shall diroctly and mtentionally protect manufac¬ 
turing industiy', whil i tho commercial and amcultural 
interests arc to bo protected indirectly, not as if they were 
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valuabio In tbemBylvcs, but M-oro a roUatoi'uI eccnrity to 
the manufacturing interest: a HjExrinl protection is dcsirtKl 
for the great manufactures, which are usually concluctctl 
by largo capitalists—such as the umnufneturo of wool, 
iron, and cotton- On the other hand, the domoerata dis¬ 
claim all direct protection of any Rpcciul interest, but, by 
raising tho national revenue from the im|X)rts of the na¬ 
tion, actually nlFord a prot<K:tion to the articles of domestic 
origin to the extent of tho national revenue, and much 
more. Tliat is tho substantial diiTcrence between tho two 
parties—ono which has been much insisted on at tho Into 
election, est^ially at tho North. 

Is tliis oifTerenco of any pnictical importance at the 
present momont ? There arc two methoos of rai.ring tho 
rovenuo of a country: first, by direct texntion,—a direct 
tax on tho person, a direct tax on the proportj*; second, 
by indirtxit taxation. To a simple-minded man direct 
t^ation seems tho only just and c^ual mode of collecting 
tho public revenuo: thereby, tho rich man pays in propor¬ 
tion to his much, tho poor to his little. This i.s so just and 
obvious, that it is the only method resorte<l to, in towns of 
tho North, for raising their revenue. But while it reipuircs 
very littlo common sense and virtue to appreciate this plan 
in a town, it seems to require a good deal to endure it in a 
nation. Tho four direct taxes levied by tho American 
government since 1787 have been imperfectly collected, 
and only with great difficulty and long delay. To avoid 
this difficulty, the government resorts to various indirect 
modes of ta.\ation, and collects the greater part of its 
rovenue from the imports which roach our ^orcs. In 
this way n man’s national tax is not directly in proportion 
to his wealth, but directly in proportion to his consumjv 
tion of imported goods, or directly to that of domestic 
goods, whe^ price is oidianccd by the duties laid on tho 
foreign fudicle. So it may hapj>en that an Irish labourer, 
with a dozen cluldreu, pays a larger national tax than a 
xnillionairo who sees fit to live in a miserly stylo. Be¬ 
sides, no ono knows when he jxays or what. At find it 
seems as if tho indirect mode of taxation nnulo the bunion 
light, but in tho end* it does not always pn ve so. Tho 
remote effect thereof is sometimes remarkabio. 'Hie tax 
of one jKjr coat, levied in M&ssachur>etts on articles sold 
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!)y auction, has produced some results not at all antici- 
pat<sL 

Now since neither jxai*ty ventures to guggx^st direct taa:a- 
tion, the aelunl question betwtx^u tho two m not between 
fax' trade and protection, but only between a proteclivo 
and a revenue tarifF. So tho real and practical quration 
bciwcen them is this: Shall there bo a high tariff or a low 
one ? At first sight a man not in favour of free trado 
might think tho present hiriff gave sufficient protexstion to 
those great nianiifactttrcs of wool, cotton, and iron, and as 
much os was reaenable. But the present duty is perhaps 
scarcely udequato to meet tho exj3en.se« of tho nation, lor 
ivith new territory new expenses must como; there ia a 
largo debt to bo discharged, its inteit^t to bo paid ; largo 
sums will bo denmidod as jxnisiona for -ha ^Idiers. Since 
theso things are so, it is but rea^nmble to conclude that, 
under tho administration of the whiga or democrats, a 
jirctty high tariff of duties trill continue for some years to 
oomo. ^ tho great and subafantiai difference Ixitween tho 
two parties ceases to be of any great and substantial im¬ 
portance. 

Li the mean time another party rbea up, rcprmmting 
neither of these interests; without developing any peculiar 
views relativo to trado or finance, it proekitns tlio doctrine 
that tlioro must b. no more slave tenitory, and no more 
slave Btates. ITiia doctrine ia of groat practical iinjxirt- 
ance, and one in which tho free sod party differs sub¬ 
stantially from both tho other jxirtics. The idea on which 
the party rests is not new; it does not appim' that the 
men who framed the Constitution, or the people who 
noceptod it, over contomplntod tho cxteaaiou of slavery 
beyond the limits of the united States at that time; had 
such a proposition been then made, it would have been 
indignantly rejected by both. Tlio principle of tho Wil- 
inot Pro-vTso boiists tho same ori^ os the Declaration of 
Indopendonce. Tho state of feeling at tho N)rth occa- 
im by tho Missouri Oompromijio b well known, but 
lit .cr that there was no political pp-ty opposed to skverj'. 
No President has been hostUo to it; no Cabioot; no Con¬ 
gress. In 1800, ^£r. Pickering, a Senator fram 
chusetts, brought forward his bill for nmoading Oon- 
atitution, so that “laves aliould not form pirt of tho b^a 
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of ri?prc50.ntation ; but it fell to the groimcl, not to Ix'? lifted 
iip by his succCiSHors for yeani to oomo. The refui^'il of 
dohn Quincy Admits, while President, to rccogni-so tlio 
indejtendenoo of Ilayti, and his efforts to favour the slave 
|K)Wcr, excited no remark. In 1844, for the first tinio the 
anti-alavcry votes began soriousl}' to affect tho pnsfideniial 
election. At that tunc the whiga had nominated Mr. Clay 
(13 their candidate, n man of groat jxiwcrs, of jxipular 
mannoT^, tho friend of noilhcra industry', hut still more 
tho friend of so’ithorn adavorj', and more clircctly identified 
with that than any roan in so high a latitude. The ri'salt 
of tho onti-slaTory votes is woU known. Tlio hitterost 
reproaches have been heaped on the men ivho voted 
against him ns tho incaniation of the slave power; tho 
annexation of Texas, tliough accomplished by a whig 
senate, and tho Jilexiciui war, though only sixteen incm- 
lx;rs of Oengreas voted against it, liavo both boon laid to 
their charge ; and some havo oven affected to wonder that 
men conscientiously oppoficd to slavery could not forget 
their principle for the sake of their party, and put o. mast 
docidw slaveholder, vrho had ti*catcd not only them but 
their cause mth scorn and contempt, in tho lughcst place 
of power. 

The whig party renowe^l its attempt to place a slave¬ 
holder in tho iTcaiidtnt’s chair, at a time when all Eurtspo 
was rising to end for over the tji’Sany of man. General 
Taylor svns particularly obnoxious to tlio tmti-slavoiy' men. 
lie is a Blavcholder, holding one or two hundred, man in 
bondage, and enlarging that number by recent purchases; 
he employs them in the worst kind of elavo mbour, tho 
manufacturo of sugar; lio hiaves tliem to tho mercy of 
ovoR^i-B, tho dregs and refuse of mankind; he has'just 
returned from a wnr undertaken for tho extenaion of 
slavoiy'; ho is a southern man with southern intercste, 
and opinions favourable to slavep', and la uniformly ropnv 
Bcntcd by his supporters at tho sSouth, as decidedly op|jo€ed 
to tho Proviso, and in favour of tho extension of 

slavery. "NTe know this has Ixsen deni A at tho Horth ; 
but tho testimony of tlie South settles tho question. Tho 
convention of democrats in ISouth Carolina, whoa they also 
nominated liim, said well, “Ilis intc-roste aro our intorcsts: 
. . . . '.re know tliat on this great, jmramount, and 
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loading question of tho rigliia of tlio Soutii [to OTtond 
slaver}' over tho now torritorji'j, lie is for us and lio is with 
us.” Said a nowspapor in his own Stat^ “ General Taylor 
is from birth, association, and conviction, id&ntificd with 
tho South and her institutions, being ono of the most 
vxtonsivo slavohohkrs in Loukiona, and gupjwrted. by 
tho slavtiholding interest; is opjxised to tho AYilmofc 
Proviso, and in favour of proca»ing tho piTvilego to tho 
owncra of skvea to removo witti them to nowly acquirod 
territory.” 

Tho Boutherners ovidently thought tho crisis an im- 
jxirhmt one. Tho following k from the distinguiahod 
whig senator, lilr. Berrien:— 

“ I eonriikr it ih« most iniportaat PrediifeatisJ oJeoiion, csspsebJ}/ ia 
E-outhorn men, which iiaa occurml einoa the foaaxlatina of tli© goveni- 
nvent-. 

“ Wn havo grmt, aa^ insportant iotarcifttfl at stAke. If wa fiul to sant&ia 
them no-w, we may l>fi forced too «Qoa to decide whMher we will r>emoia ia 
tho U nlon, at the metcy of a band of feaatica or psUtissd jnggiers, or raloat- 
fUiUy retire from it for the prcsenratica of emr domesUn fatitatlosse., and 
s>U oar rl|;h!« ae freemsru If we sre ard^, wo can ensUdn thmn; if we 
diride on Uao old party wo meat iriciima.. 

“ TiVlUi ft liea^t devoted to thdr ibtsreEta cm thia great qaesrUwn, asd 
without rc@p«<cl to party, I implore my felkrW’Cftfrsia# (feorg-la, wldg 
and demoerfetip., to forget for tho tiias their j»riy dirlsHms: to know each 
other only as southern meni to sot upon tho traUsa eiteivd hf Mr. 
CaihoTin, that oo thi* ritol qarsiias—the pr«»erratioa of om: de®*«tto 
ln»r.itatioti8—the southern raan who U fhrUiesx from na lasam to us 
than any northern man am be? Umt General 'taylor i* ideatfSed with us, 
in feeling and interest, was Isotj in a shtrehoidiag State, odusated ia » 
Blareiiohliag State, is himself a slaYahoidar j that his eJ&rs property con- 
eiitntes tha mcaua of support to himself end family j that ho canaet deaeri 
us without eatirifrcing hia lnt«rei#t, Hs principle, the habits esrd feeUags 
of hla life} and Uu4 with him, thsn^ro, <mr iasGtalicms aro bs/o, I 
beseech tlmm, tieroraro, from the lore which they bear to esur noble State, 
to rally wider the iiaaacr of Zachary TayWr, and, with o»a unitod voico, 
to send Idta by acclamation to Um etecutivo chair.” 

All this has bcMin cartsfuUy kept from tho sight of tho 
people at tho North. 

Thoro have always been men in .Ameiica who weto op- 

? ose<l to tho estonsfon and the very existence of slavery. 

n 1787, tho best and tho most esdebrated statt^nen were 
publicly active on tho side of freedom. Some tlioaght 
elavery a sin, others'a mistalte, hut nearly all in tho Oon^- 
vention thought it an error, ^uth Carolina and Georgia 
were the only States thoroughly devoted to slavery at that 
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time. They thrcrttauxl to svithclmv fnvin tho Union, if it 
were not Rifhcicntly roKjK-cted in tho new Ujiintitution. 
It the other HtatiCs bad eaul, '‘ You inny gi,i, Mwn aa you 
like, for hitherto you havo boen only & cursio to ua, nml 
douo little but brag,” it would hm-e Wm belter for us all. 
llowover, partly for tho fwikc of keeping the jwacc*, and 
still mo'ro for the pur|X)«<5 of making money by cortaiti con- 
cossiona of tho oouth, tho North ^nti^ Uio aouthcni 
clem/mds. After tho adoption of the Constitution, tho 
anti-slavory coolod down; other matters occupied, 

tho public mind. Tho long disasters of Europo; tho 
alarm of tho English party, who faired their sons should 
bo ” CiOtise:rint 9 in tlio annics of Najxiloon,” and tho rio- 
k'Uco of thelFronch party, who wero ready to comproini&o 
tho dign.ity of tho nation, and add now elcnuuits to tho 
confiLuon m Europe; tho sukiecpient conflict with Eng¬ 
land, and then the efforts to restore the national character, 
and improve our material condition,—tlicsjo occupied tho 
thought of tho nation, till the 3tisaouri Oompromiso again 
disturlxui tlio public mind. But that v*as soon forgotten ; 
little was said about skverv'. In tho eighteenth century, 
it was discimtd in tho collcgiis and nowspapera, even m 
tho pulpits of iho Norili; but, in tho first quarter of tho 
nineteenth, little was heard of it Manufactures got ostah- 
Ikhcd at tho North, and protected by duties; at the South, 
cotton was cuitivatod with profit, and a hcaiy duty pro¬ 
tected tho slave-gToivn su^r of Ixjukiana. Tho poctinmn' 
mtejrats of North and South became closely connectoti, 
and both soomed dependont on tho peaceablo continuance 
of elavery. Little was said against it, little tliought, tuid 
notliing clone. Southern inaMeis voluntarily brought their 
slaves to New England, and took them hack, no one ofler- 
ing the African tho convoational shelter of the law, not to 
8]>eak of the natural shelter of justice. Wo well rtancmlxir 
tho complaint made somewhat later, wlum a Judge decided 
that a ekve, brought herts by hk nwister’s consent, became, 
from that moment, free 1 

But whore sin aboimdak grace doth much more alwund. 
There rose up ono man who would not compn.iiniiKS nor 
bo silent,—w'ho would l>e heard.* lie 8]X)ke of tho evil. 


• WtlJjsjTi Lloyd Cia-rrijwjn. 
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?-jK>kc of tUo sun—for jsll true reforms lurc IxittoinocI on 
rt'Iigion, and wiiile tliey Heom ndvrrse to many in to rest.?, 
\ot ixprcsoni the idea of the Etoni.J. He found a few 
othem, a very few, rmd beg^m the an i-slavory movement. 
The “pktfonn” of the now party w: a not an interest, but 
an idea—that All men are created CKjuai, and endowed 
by their Creator wdth certain unalien.ablo rights.” Every 
truth is also a fact; thk vxis a far', of human conscious¬ 
ness, and a tnith of nccosssity. 

/rho time has not como to write the history’ of the aloli- 
tioukts,—other dotxls must como l>eforo words; but wo 
cannot forbear (|uoting the testimony' of one witness, as to 
the state of mdi-slavery feeling in how England in 1831. 
It k the Into Hon. Harrkon Gray Otis, a former mayor of 
Boston, who spcalcs in hk recent letter. 

" The flnst luformaliw rcceiTcd by of a to R^tato tJiw 

siilgect «n our Sl*te, waa from Uw Goyensors of Tirgima aad 
»*re3f%ljy re;moa8ti»tii3g agaiast aa iacowliMry ncwtrjjAjKfff.pnbliatied in ik*- 
t<m, Rxvd,a3Uiey thrown broadoas-taaioag llidr ptaj,3taGoaA,i.RdUa.g 

to inaurTccUtm atd iU borrid rcjrulbs;. It arsfiyftjwcl, oo imjalry, tW. iu> 
memlxT of tbe city gorcrninaat [of IJosloa] iiad oter heard of tba publi¬ 
cation. ttome time afterwards it was rei^ricd to ma by tbo city 
tViai. th(?y bail femated out the jKtpor and its editor t t.haJ. iis ofik® was 
an obscaro bole, his only visibla auxiliary a negro boy, and hU supjxjrtem 
. very few insignificant perraws of all ©flotuni. Tlvi# ialonstnlion . . . 

I (v>«iKu\jjfcated to the alwyts-jianted gorenjora, with an jus'a.maco of my 
belief that the new fhaaticism had Jiot snade, isor wits Uhrly to niake, 
prccel/tes amoitg die rmi-iectahle cJafiiisea of onr people,’' 

Such was tho state of things in 1831. Anti-slavery had 
" an oEscuro hole ” for its head-quarters; the one agitator, 
who had filicd tho two doughty Uovernors of Virginia and 
Georgia with uncomfortahlo forebodings, htwl a “negro 
boy ” “ for hk only vkiblo auxiliary,” and none of the 
rcsj>cctable men of Boston had hear^ of tlie hole, of tho 
agitator, of tho negro i>oy, or oven of tho agitation. Ono 
thing must Ixs true: either the man and tho Imy were 
})rt;tty vigorous, or else tlioro was a great truth in that 
ol»cu.re hole; for, in spite of tho govoniom and the mayon, 
spite of the many able luen in the South and the North, 
spite, aliK), of tho wcaltii and resjKctabiiity of tho wholo 
land, it is a plain emu that tho ftboVitioniBts have shaken 
tho nation, and their ulca k the idea of tho time ; and tha 
party which shall wonnly welcome that k destined before 
long to overrido all the oUier parties. 
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One thing must Ixs Siiid of llio Icadoraof tho anti-akvcry 
movcmoixt They oaked for nothing but justice; not 
justice for thenigelves—they wero not S«ratio enough to 
nsk ihiit ,—but only justice for tho slave; and to obt«5m 
tluit, they forsook ^ that huTrum hearts moat love. It is 
rather a clieap coxirago that fought at Slontcrey and Palo 
Alto, a bravery that can bo botight for eight dollars a 
month; tho ixatriotkm which hurras for '* oiu* aide/' which 
makes speeches at Fanouil Hall, xray, whicli carries torch¬ 
lights in a prtjceasion, is not the very* loftiest kind of 
patriotism; ovoii tho mtm who stands up at tho stake, and 
in one brief hour of agony anticipates tho long torment of 
disease, docs not oixdura tho hardest, but ©i^y tho most 
obvious kind of martyrdom But when a miin, for con- 
scieiico' sake, loaves a tixhiiig tliat would insure him bread 
and rcs|K’ctability; when ho abjures tlio opinions which 
givo him tho esieem of honourable men; when, for tho 
sako of tnitii rud jusdeo, ho devotes himself to liberating 
the most abused and du^pisetl class of men, solely becauso 
they arc men and brothers; when ho thus steps forth in 
front of tho world, and encounters poverty and neglect, 
tho scong tho loathing, and tho contempt of niimkind— 
w'hy, thoro is &oniethmg not very common in that 'llxero 
vnui onco a Titian who iiad not whero to lay his head, who 
was l)orn in “ an obscure hole," and had not oven a negro 
boy for Ilia “ amstUiarywho all his life lived viith most 
olxscurti persons—eating and drinking with publicans and 
sinners; who found no favour with mayors or govemois, 
emd yet has had some influenco on the history of the world. 
'Wnien intelligent men mock at small bcgimiiugs, it is 
surjwising they caixnot rememlx^r that the greatest institu¬ 
tions have hml their times wdiich triftd men's souls, and 
that they wdio have dono all tho noblest and best work of 
manldnd, somotimes forgot gelf-intcrest in looHiig at a 
grctit truth ; and tliough tlxoy had not always even ei negi-o 
l^y to help them, or an obscure hole to lay their heads in, 
Yot found tho might of tlio universo was on the side of 
right, and themsrilves workers \yith God! 

The abolitionists did not aim to found n |>olitical jRirty; 
they set forth an idea. If they had set up tho Intercast of 
tho whigs or tho democrats, the manufacturers or tho 
merchants, they might have formed a party and had a 
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high plac« in it, v^lth money, €«&c, social rank cmd a gmt 
name in the party—newHpsijwrs. Some of them had 
jiolitiail talents, ideas inoro tirnn enough, the power of 
orgaiui'.ing men, tho skill to manage thorn, and o gtmiua 
for oIo<pienco. With auch talent.9,'lt demands not a little 
inanlincss to keep out of ]X>litics and in tho truth. 

To fo\md a political jjarty there is no need of a gi-eat 
moral idea: the whig party has had none such this iong 
tiino ; the democratic jxirty pretends to nouo and acts on. 
iKuio; each ropreaents ai interest which can be eat-iinatcd in 
dollars; neitfier seems to sco tiiat Ixjhind questions of 
politi(ml economy there is n question of |>olitiGal morality, 
and the welfare of tho nation de|>ontls on tho answer wo 
fibull give 1 So long as the abolitionists bad nothing but 
nu idea, and but few men had that, there wfis no iiiducc- 
juenl for the common run of jjoUticiaris to join them; Urey 
could muko nothing by it., so nothing of it. The,- guardhms 
of education, the trustees of the popular religion, did not 
like to invest in such funds. Biit still tho idea went on, 
spite of the most entire, tho most bitter, tho most hcartlm 
and unrelenting opjsositiiin over known in A.morica. Ho men 
wero ever hatwl as the alxjlitionists ; political piirties have 
join.cd to dcspi», and scctormu churehc® to cui’so them. 
Yet tho idea has gone on, till now all that Is most pious in 
the sects, most mtriotic in the parties, all that i s most 
Christian in modern philanthropy, is on its side. It has 
some •ixq)resentfttivt in almost ovory family, aavo here and 
there ono whose God is mammon alone, where tho jmrents 
are aut<Miiluvian and tbo children bora old and conserva¬ 
tive, with no faculty but memory to bind them to mankuuL 
It ha.s its 8]K)kcsrhon in the Houso and the Stm-ate. The 
tide rises luid swells, and tho compact wall of the whig 
jwrly, the- toll ramparts of tho democrats, ore beginning to 
“ cave in." 

As tho idea has gained groujid, men have l)<ogun to see 
tluit an interest ia eoimocted with it, and begun to look 
after that. One thing tlie Horth know's w’oU—tho n "t of 
calculation, and of ciphering. So it Ixsgins to tisk ques¬ 
tions as to tho iHXsitivc and comparative influence of tho 
Blavo powvT on tho country. Who fought the llovolution ? 
Why tho North, furnishing tho money and tho men, !Mas- 
sachusetts alone gouding fourteen thoUBfind sokliors more 
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than all tlio prcsc^nt slave States. '^¥lio pay.^ tJie mitional 
taxes ? The North, for the slaves pay hut a trifle. Who 
omis the greater jKirt of tlio projKirty, the mills, tlto sho^>8, 
the shijjs ? The Kor^h. Who writes th© boolwi—the lus> 
tories, poems, philosoplue,s, works of seicuce, even the ser¬ 
mons and commentaries on the Bible? Still tho North. 
"Who sends their cliildren to school m<\ college? The 
Nortli. TlrTro builds the churches, who founds the Bible 
societies, Education .societies, Missionary societies, the 
thousand-and-ono inrtitutions for making bettor and 
hotter off? Why thu North. In a word, wi.o b it that 
in seventy years has made tho nation gr??at, rich, tind 
famous for her ideas and their success all uv . tho world? 
The answer is, still the North, the North. 

'Well, save tho c-alculator, but who 1ms tho otTicef} of tho 
nation? 'fhe £%*uth. "Who him filled the Presidential 
ch.air fort}'-cight ycanj out of sixty P Nobody but shive- 
holdera. 'Who has held the chief jmsts of honour ? Tho 
South. WEo occupy the chief omcea in tho army and 
na^•y’ ? Tlio South. "Who increases tlie cost of tlic |>ost- 
offi'^o and pays so little of its expenso ? • Tho South. >Vlio 
is most blustomg and dispcsc<i to quarrel P The South. 
AlfTio mado the Mexican war? Tho South. Who sots at 
nought tho Constitution ? Tho South. Who would bring 
tho greatest j>eril in case of war with a strong enemy r 
'WTiy the South, tho SouUi. But what is the South inc^t 
note<l for abroad? For her throe million slaves; and 
the North ? for her wealth, freedom, education, religion! 

Then the calculator begins to remember past tunes— 
opens tho accoiuit-books and turns back to old charges: 
five slaves count tlio same as throa freemen, and the tlirco 
milliou slaves, which at homo aro nothing but property, 
entitle their owners to as many reprssentativc® in Congress 
as are now sent by all tho one miliioii eight hundred riiou- 
sand freemen who make tho entire population of Maine, 

• Tlio foli«>wing tablo bHowb tho of Ohi c&ss ; 

Cost of po»t.oflka In lUre 8ui« f<w tbs I Os*! of la SJjuji for tbo 

jfw tadfaR July nt, 1W7, 51.3t8.ril r«»r Jaly Jit, ISS?, 

H«cdpu Oca* poet^oiSw, eSi.,3tC=0 1 Kjwdpts lioo {wjaw^k;®, 

f3i>the So^tharti jMet-ofiUw cost tho mtitai ®a<l th« Kertliora 

jjoal-oflkss paid the Esiion §-421ril“, a djffwscs of $l,llS,&7& 

aguiiial tEo Soutb. 
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'Sciv, Hajnpliipe, Yermont^ Ilh(x!c Inland, tmcl MaMnc3,5«- 
{>ct‘.a, and, j\avo created a nrxvat amount of propertv, worth 
moro than all the slav« Stat(« put togotlior I llien tho 
North ■must deliver up tlm fugitive slaves, and Ohio mxifit 
plnv tho traitor, tho kidnapper, tho bloodhound, for Ken- 
tucW I The fbuth wnntoa to liioko two slave State® out 
of Florida, and will out of Texas; aho tnakos slavery per- 
potiud in l>oth ; she is always bragging as if sho mado the 
Bovolulion, while she only laid tKiS Embargo, and begun 
the late war with Fugi md,—*but that is going further Imck 
than is needful. Tho South imprisons our coloured sailors 
in her ports, contrary to justice, and even contrary to the 
Constitution. Sho drovo our cemniiasioncrsbiit of South 
Carolina and LfOuismna, when they were sent to look into 
the matter and legally seek for rodrtss. She affronts tho 
world <&nth a most odious despotism, and tried to make tho 
English return her runaway slaves, making tho nation a 
reproach before the world; sho insists on kidnapping men 
even in Boston; she declares that -wo shall not aboh'sh 
slavery in the capital of tho Union; that sho ■will extend 
it in spite of us from sea to sea. Sho annexed Texas for .a 
slave-pasture, and then made the Mexican war to enlarge 
that pasture, but tho North must pay for it; she treads 
tho Oonstitution under her feet, iho North imdor her 
feet, justice and tho unalionablo rights of man imdor her 
feet. 

Tho North has charged all these items and many more; 
now they are brought up for scttloraont, and, if not can¬ 
celled, -will not bo forgot till tho Muse of History gives up 
tho ghost; some Nortticm men have tho iVmorican senti¬ 
ment, and the American id<^, put. tho man before tho 
dollar, counting man tho suhstanw, property tho accident. 
TliQ sentiment and idea of liberty are bottomed on Chris¬ 
tianity, as tliat on human nature; they arc quite sure to 
proTOil; the spirit of tho nation is on their side—the spirit 
of the a^ and the everlasting right. 

It is instructivo to seo hoiv mo jMlitical parties have 
hitherto k<^t tlms: of anti-slavery, it is “ no jmrt of tho 
■whig doctrino;” the democrats abhor it Mr. Webster, it 
is true, once- claimed the Wilraot Proviso as his thunder, 
but ho cannot wiold it, and so it slips out of hb hands, and 
runs round to tho chair of his brother senator from New 
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Hampahirc.* No leading politician in America has ever 
been a leader againat slavery. Even Mr. Adams only went 
tiR he was j^ush^. True, among the whiga there are Gid- 
dings, Paltroy, Tuck, Mann, Rwt, and Julian; among the 
democrats there is Hale—and a few others; but what are 
they among so many P The members of the family of 
TniUi arc impopular, they make excellent servants but 
hard masters, while the members of the family of Interest 
are all rcsp^-ctable, and are the best (»mpany in the world; 
tlicir liviw y is attractive; their motto, “ The almighty 
dollar,” is a passport everywhere. Now it happens that 
6omo of the more advanced members of the family of Truth 
fight their way into ” good society,” and make matrimonial 
alliances with some of the poor rolationa of tho family of 
Interest, Straightway they become respectable: tho church 
publishes tho banns; tho marriage is solemnized in tho 
most Cliristian form; the attorney declares it legal So 
tho gospel and law are satisfied, liuth and Intcr^t made 
one, and many persons after this idlianco may be seen 
in tho company of Truth who befoiu knew not of her 
existence. 

Tho free soil partv has grown out of tho anti-davory 
movement. It wll have no more slave tomtory, but does 
not touch slavery in tho States, or between them, and savs 
nothing against tho comprrimises of tho Constitution; the 
time has not come for that. Tho party has been, or¬ 
ganized in haste, and is composed, as aro all parties, of 
most discordant maieri.als, some of its members s^ming 
hardly familiar witli tho idea; some ai\\ not j^rot emanci- 
|mtcd from old prejudices, old methods of action, and old 
mterosts; but the greater part seem hostile to slavery in 
all its forma. Tho immediate triumph of this now party 
is not to bo looked for; not desirable. In Mossaohusetts 
thtg?- have gained largo numbers in a vo^ short period, 
antk under every disadvantage. What their futoro histoiy 
is to bo, wc will not now attempt to conjeoturo; but this is 
plain, that they cannot remain long in their present posi¬ 
tion ; cither they will ^ back, and, after due penance, 
receive political absolution from tho church of the whigs, 
or tho democrats,—and this ocems impossible,—or else they 


• Mr. John P. Hsle. 
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must go’forward whoro tbo idea of justico impels them. 
Oco day the motto, “ No more slave territory^* will give 
placo to this, “ No ^vory in America.” The revolution in 
ideas is not over till that is done, nor the convmsvnding 
revolution in deeds while a single slave remains in .^erica. 
A man who studies the great movements of mankind feels 
sure that that day is not far off; tliat no combination of 
northern and southern inter(»t, no declamation, no vio¬ 
lence, no love of money, no par^' sxal, no fraud and no 
lies, no compromise, can long put off the time. Bad pas¬ 
sions will enro long league with the holiest love of right, 
and that wickedness may ho put down with the strong 
hand which might easily bo ended at little cost and witli- 
out any violence, oven of speech, Ouo day the democratic 
party of the North will rememher the griovanc^a which 
the}' have suffered from the South, and, if they embnee 
the idea of freedom, no constitutional scruple will long 
hold them from, dcstroymg tlio “peculiar institution.” 
What slavery is in tho midmo of tho nineteenth century is 
^uito phiin; wlu'* it will be at tho beginning of tho twen- 
tieUi it is not difficult to foresee. The slavo power has 
gained a gi^t victory: ono more such will cost its life. 
South Carolina did not forget her usual craft in voting for 
a northern man that was devoted to slavery. 

Let us now speak briefly of the conduct of the election. 
It has been attimdcd, at least in New England, with more 
intellectual action thm any election that I remember, and 
with less violence, denimmarion, and vulgar appeals to low 
passions and eor^d interest Massichusctts has shown 
herself worUiy of her best days; tho free soil vote may bo 
looked ou with pride, by men who oonscientiouBly cast 
their ballot tho other way. Men of ability and integrity 
have boon active on both wdis, and able sproohee have been 
made, while the vulgarity that mork(« tho “Harrison 
campaign” has not bo^ repeated. 

In this contest tho democratio party made a good con- 
fessionv and “ owned up” to tho mil extent of their con¬ 
duct. They steted tho question at issue, fairij^ cl<^ly, 
and entirely; tho point could not bo mistaken. Ihe Bal^- 
moro Convention dealt honestly in dc^'Hring tho political 
opinions of tho party; tho opinions iheir candidate on 
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tho great xwrty questions, and ihe subject of skverj’', were 
made known vritli exemplary dearness and fidelity. Tho 
party did not fight in the dark; they had no dislike to 
holding slaves, and they pretended none. In all parts of 
the land they went beloro tho pcoplo with the same doc¬ 
trines and tho same arguments; everywhere they “re¬ 
pudiated” the Wilmot Proviso. Tliis gave them on ad¬ 
vantage over a party with a dilTeront policy. Tlicy hod a 
platform of doctrines; they know what it was; tho party 
stood on tho platform; tlie candidate stood on it. 

Tho w'hig party have conducted dificreutly; they did 
not publish their confession of faith. We know wliat was 
f: whig platform in 18-10 and in 1844. lint what is it in 
1848? Particular men may publisli their opinions, hut 
tho doctrines of tlio party are “ not commimicatcd to tho 
public.” For once in tho hisiory of America there was 
a vrhig convention which passal no “ Resolutions;” it W’as 
tho Convention at Philadelphia. But on one point, of tho 
greatest impijrtanco too, it expressed the opinions of tho 
whigs: it rejected tho Wilmot Proviso, and Mr. Webster’s 
thimder, wliich had fallen harmless and without lightning 
from his hands, was “kicked out of the meeting!” As tho 
party had no platform, so their candidate had no politietd 
opiniens. “ What!” says one, “choose a President who does 
not declare his opinions,—then it must be. because they 
are perfectly well known 1” Not at all: General Taylor 
is raw in politics, and has not taken his first “drill!” 
“ Then ho must bo a man of such great political and mond 
ability, that his will may take tho pkco of reason!” Not 
at all: he is knowm only as a successful soldier, and his 
reputation is scarcely three years old Mr. Webster de¬ 
clared his nomination “not fit to be made,” and nobody 
has any authentic statmet.t of hk political opinions; per¬ 
haps not ©yen General Taylor himself. 

In tho dcctioneoring campaign there has been a certain 
duplicity in tbo supporters of General Taylor: at tho North 
it was maintained that ho was not opposed to the Wilmot 
Proviso,^ while at tho South quite umfonnly tho opposite 
was maintained. This duplicity had the appearance of 
dishonesty. In Now England the whigs did not meet tho 
facts and arguments of the free soil jmrty; in tho begin¬ 
ning of tho campaign the attempt was made, but was 
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affcenrards comparativoly abandoned; the matter of alavery 
was loft out of tbo case, and the old question of tbe suli- 
treaauiT and the tariff was brought up again, and a stranger 
would have thought, from somo whig no'n’spaperB, that that 
was the only question of imy importanoe. Few men were 
prepared to sec a man of the ability and cxpcrioncc of 
hir. 'Webster in kis electioneering speeches pass wholly 
over the aubject of slavery. The nation is preaonUy to 
decide whether slavery is to extend over the new territory 
or not; even in a commercial and financial point of view, 
this is far more important than tiro question of banks and 
tariffs; but when its imi>ortanco is estimated by its relation 
tp freedom, right, human welfare in general,—wo be^ the 
pardon of American politicians for sp^ddng of such things, 
—one is amazed to find the wliig party of the opinion that 
it is more important to restcro the tariff of 1842 than to 
proliibit slavery in a coimtry as largo as the thirteen States 
which fought the Eevolution! It might have been ex.- 
pected of httls, cphmeral men,—^minute politicioas, who 
are the peat of the State,—but when at such a crisis a 

S t man rises,* amid a sea of uptunud faces, to instruct 
lesser men, and forgets right, forgets freedom, forgets 
man, and forgets God, talking only of the tariff and of 
banks, why a stranger is amazed, till ho remembers the 
peculiar relation of tilio great man to the moneyed men,— 
that ho is their attorney, retained, paid, and pkisioned to 
do the work of men whose interest it is to keep the ques¬ 
tion of slavery out of sight. If General Cavaignao had 
received a pension from tko manufacturers of Lyons and of 
Lisle, to the amount of half a million of francs, should wo 
bs sarprised if ho forgot the needy milUona of Ao land P 
Nay, only if ho did not forget them I 

It was a little hardy to ask the anti-davciy men to vote 
for General Taylor; it was like asking the members of a 
temperance socictj' to choose an eminent distiller for presi¬ 
dent of their association. Still, wo know that honest anti- 
slaver}' men did honestly vote for him. We know nothing 
to impeach the piolitical integrity of General Taylor; the 
simple fact that he is a slaveholder, seems reason enough 
why ho should not be President of a nation who believe 
that “ All men arc created equal, and endowed* by their 

• Hon. Dani**! HVlMitcr. 
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Cm^tor vritli certain unaiienabio rights.” hten 'wiLl be 
p.fitonishci:! in the next century to learn that the “model 
republic,'” had such an aifection for slavoholdoris. Hero is 
a remarhahle document, ■which W'o think should bo pro- 
served: 

DEED or SALE. 

“ JoHS IlAOAao, Sb., to Xachabuu Tatlok. 

** /«r Jld'cvri, JSfA Fsi,, 36V1. 

“ This mado tiua twouty-first day of April, eigtit45cn hundred 

and forty-two, between John Ifagurd, Sr., of tho City of Now Orleans, 
Sloto of Louisdmm, of one part, and 55acharbh Taylor, of the other |mrt, 
that tJie said John Ilagartl, Br., for and in'ooimSdcratKia of 
tho gum of Kiiuiy-Five Thenssatul Dalldrt to him in hand paid, and 
Rccured to be jiaid, as hereafter atated by the stUd Xaclmriah Tnvlor, at 
and Ixiforo the eealing nnd delivering of these Presents, has this day 
Imrgained, sold, and delivered, conveyed, and con&nncd, and by tlie*e 
Presents docs Ijorgain, sell, deliver, and contiira unto tho said Zacharudi 
Taylor, his heirs and assigns, for ever, all tiiat plantation tmd tract of 
land;.. 

" Axso, nil tho following Slaves—Nelson, Milley, Poldca, Mason, Willis, 
Rachel, Caroline, Lndnda, Ramdall, Winnan, Carson, Intlte Ann, liVinna, 
Jane, Tom, Sally, Gracia, Big Jano, Louisa, Maria, Cliarlca, Barnard, 
Mira, Sally, Canton, Paul, Sansford, Mnaafield, Harry Oden, Harry 
IloHey, Carter, Henrietta, IJeii, CharbWo, Wood, Dick, Harrietta, 
Clariasa, Ben, Anthony, Jacob, Hamby, JimjGaWcl, Emeline, Armstead, 
Geor^, W’ilson, Chorry, Peggy, Walktrr, Jane, WnllBce, Bartlett, Martha, 
l.ietiiia, Barbara, Matilda, Lucy, John, Sarah, Bigg Ann, Allen, Tom, 
George, John, Dick, Fielding, Nelson, or Isom, Winna, SlwUod, Lidnsy, 
Little Cherry, Puck, Sam, Hannalj, or Anna, Mary, Ellen, Henrietta, and 
two snuill children:—Al^, all tho Horsca, Mules, Cattle, Hogs, Fanning 
U tensils, and Tools, now on said Pbntatioa—togsthar with all and singu¬ 
lar the hcreditanionta, appurtenarices, privilege®, and advaatagtss unto 
the Slid l4md and Shves belonging or appertaiiung. To haw and io 
hold tho said IMantatl >n and tract of Land and Slaves, and Qther projKirty 
above described, unto tho said Zacharioh 'Baylor, his heirs and assigns, 
for evor, and to hi« and to their only proper use, benefits, and behoof, for 
ever. And the said John Ilagartl, Sr., for himself, his heir*, executors, 
and administrators, does oovmumt, pi'omise, and agree to and with said 
Zadurialj Taylor, hU heirs and assigns, that the aforasaid Plantation 
and tractor l*,nd and Slaves, and other properly, with the ajppurtenanccs, 
unto tho said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and a^gna, agumst tho claim 
or daJms of all parsoas whomsoever claiming or to claim tho sanio, or 
any part or parcel thereof, elmll and will warrant, and by Uic*o Presc^da 
for over defend, 

“In T«timo»y Whsrmf, the said John Hagard, Sr., haa hereunto act 
his hand and tho day and year first above written." 

If tbis document bad been discovered among some Egyp¬ 
tian impyri, with tho date 184S before Christ, it would 
have b^n I'cinarkablo as a sign of tho times. In a re¬ 
public, nearly four thousand years later, it lias a meaning 
which some future hintorian will appreciate. 
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The free soil j>arty have been pkin and explicit aa the 
democrata; they publiabcd their crml in the oolobratcd 
Builttlo platfonn. The queationa of sub-trt>asnry and tariff 
are act aside; “No nioroalavo territory” ia thcvatchword. 
In jMrt they represent an interest, for alavci^ is an injury 
to the North in mniiy waya. and to a certain extent puta 
tho Nort}\ into tlio hands of the South; but chiefly an idea. 
Nobody thought they would elect their candidate, who^ 
ever ho might bothey could only arroid public attention 
and call men to tho great questions at issue, and bo, per¬ 
haps, prevent tho evil which the Soxith was bent on accom¬ 
plishing. This they have done, and done well. The re¬ 
sult has been highly gratifring. It was pleasant and 
encouraging to sw men ready to sacrifice their old party 
attachments and tneir private interests, oftaatimea, for the 
sake of a moral principle. I do not mean to say that tlicro 
was no moral pnnciplo in tho other parties—I ^ow better. 
But it seems to me that tho free soilors committed a great 
error in selecting Mr. Van Buren as their candidate. 
True, ho is a man of ability, who has held the highest 
offices and acquitted himself honourably in all; but ho had 
been tho “Northern man, vrith Southern principles;" had 
shown a degree of subserviency to tho South, which was 
remarkable, if not singular or strange: his promise, made 
and repeated in the most solemn maan<»r, to veto any act 
of Congress, abolishing slaver)' in the capital, was on insult 
to the country, and a disgrace to hinismf. He had a ge¬ 
neral rqnitation for instability, and want of political firm¬ 
ness. It is true, ho had opposed tho tamexation of Texas, 
and lost his nomination in 1844 by that act; but it ia also 
true that ho advise<l his party' to vote for Mr. Polk, who 
was notoriously in favour of amiexation. His nomination, 
I must confess, was unfortunate; the Buffalo Oonvcnlion 
seems to have looked at his availability more than his 
fitness, and in their contest for a principle, began by 
making a compromiao of that very principle itaclf. It was 
thought he could “carry" tho State of New York; and 
so a man who was not a fair representative of tho idea, 
wots set up. It was a Ijad iKseimiiiig. It is better to bo 
dofoatwl a thousand times, mmer tlian seem to succeed by 
a compromise of tho prineiplo contended for. Still, enough 
has been done, to show the nation tlmt the dollar is not 

K 2 
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almighty; that the South is not always to insult liic NoHli, 
and n4o tho land, annexing, ■jdundoring, aiui making 
slaves when sho will; that the North has men will 
not abandon the great sentiment o(' frcalom, which is tho 
l>oin.t of the nation and the age. 

General Taylor is olec.tcKi by a large popular vote; some 
voted for him on aceouut of his splendid military suceeas; 
some because ho ia a slaveholder, and truo to tho interests 
of tho elavo-|K>wcr; some because bo ia a " good whig,” 
and wants a high tarifl’ of duticis. But wo think there are 
men who gave him their supijort, because lie hna never 
been concerned in the iiitrignes of a party, is indebted to 
none, for iiast favours, is pledged to none, brilied by none, 
and intimidated by umte ; boeauso he seems to be an honest 
man, with a certain rustic intelligence; a plain blunt imm, 
that loves his country and mankind. Wo hopti this was a 
largo class. If ho is ruch a man, ho will enter ujxiri his 
offico under favourablo auspices, and 'with tho best wislies 
of all gocxl men. 

But what shall the free roil party do next ? they cannot 
gt) back,-“COii»cien<>j waves behind them her glittering 
wings and bids them on ; they cannot stand still, for os yet 
their measure® and their watchword tlo not fully represent 
their idea. 'J’hey must go forward, os the early alxiii- 
tionists Nvent, with this for their motto : ” No slaver}' in 
America,” ” lie that would lead men, must walk but one 
step liefore theng” says somelKxly. Well, but ho must 
think many step® before them, or they will presently tread 
lum under their feet. Tho present succi'ss of tho idea is 
doubtful; the interests of the South will demand tho ex¬ 
tension of slavery ;* tho interests of the jKirty now coining 

• TKe faVlttwini? extract, frjin the Chadffian Merrury, dhowa iJta feel¬ 
ing of the SotJlh. ** 1‘nrattfti.l to a call, a tuewting of the dtixena of 
Dratigehiirg IHatrlct waa hcUl tO‘<tay, Clh Kovernber, in the coart-house, 
which W8fl well fiUml oa the ciocaaioa. .... tlea, I). P. JaMiiaon 
then rose, and morenl the appointment of a committee of twenty-five, to 
take inlo oonsideratkm the contlnticd agitation hy Congress of tho ijncis- 
tion of slavery i , . . the oommitteo, through Uxeir chaimaa, Oen. 

Jamison, made the following report:— 

”The time has arrived when the sUveholding Btatrs of tho confctlerary 
most take decided action itjwn tho csontinued attacks of tho North against 
Umlr doniosUo instiUstions, or submit in tilonCtt to Uwt humiliating jjosi- 
tion in tho opinions of mankind, iliat longer eceiuicscetmo must inevitably 

rednen them tjo.The agilatUm of the subject of elavcty- 

commcwctxl in the faiiaiicial murnmrings of a few sctittcml nlJoHtionhtf 
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into |>owcr, will demand their peculiar Ixwn. So another 
compromise ia to bo feared, and tho extension of slavery' 

to whom it wtifl ft long time confined j bnt now it haa sirellcd into a 
tormtt of ixjpular opinion at the North ; it has iniraded tho firoaido and 
tho church, the prss* nnd the balls of kfislation ; it ima soiwid upon the 
dcliljemtions of Congrosa, and at this moment is sapping the foundations, 
and al»nt to overthrow the fairest political slractare that tho iagesmity 
of roan has ever devised, 

“ Tlve overt efforts of abolilionisro were confined for a long period to 
annoying applications to Congress, imdcr colour of thi protended right 
of pelitinn 5 k lias f.ince directeil the whole weight of its malign inauen'Ca 
againet the annesarion of Texas, and liad well-nigh oast to the country 
the lass of Unit imiiortant province } imt emlwldcned by success and tho 
inaction of tho South, in an nnjnst and selfish spirit of national agroriaij- 
iBin it would now appropriato tho whole publjo domain. It might well 
have l»en impj»30il that the undisturbed possession of tho whole of 
Oregon Territory vrculd have jsatiafied tho non-slaveholding fitotiM, This 
they now hold. &y tho incorfKiration of the ordinsiaco of 1787 into the bill 
of the Inst session for establishing a territorixd govemroeat for Oregwn. 
Tlial provisiojj, however, was not sustained l>y Utero from any apprehen¬ 
sion that the territory could over bo setUed (Vom tho States of the Soutli, 
but it was intcadfscl as a gratuitous insult to tho southern people, and a 
malignant and uiyustifiable attack upon tho institution of slavery. 

“ We are called upon to giro up the whole public domain to fanati- 
iml cravings of abolitionUro, and tlio unholy lust of political povrer. A 
territory, o<.t}uired by the whole country for the use of all, whe^ iroasnro 
has been tiqnandorod like chaff, acd southem blood poured out like wahm, 
is sought to bo RppropriateKl by eoctka, Ijecaaso tho other chooses 10 
otlhsro to an institution held not only under the guaranties that brought 
this confodaracy into existence, but nnder the highest Banction of 
Heaven, Should wo quietly fold our Imnds under this assumption on tho 
jiart of the non-slavehoUlhig States, the lata of the South is sealed, tho 
institution of slavery is gone, and its oxistenco mi but a question of 
time, .... Your comroittca are unwilling to antieijsate what will 
Iw tho remwlt of tlto combined wisdom and joint action of tho southera 
portion of the cwtfetlemcy on this question; but as an initiatory step ton 
concert of action on the jwt of the people of South Carolina, they re- 
tij)ccifully rocommend, for the adoption of this meeting, the following 
resolutionli 

“ lifjohecl, That tho conlinue^l agitation of the question of slavery, by 
the pcojdo of the noa-slaveholding States, by their legislature*, and by 
their nqireaGntativca in Congress, exhibit* not only a want of nation^ 
courteay, which should always exist between kindred States, but is a 
{•ia}{»b!o violation of good faith towanl* tho slaveholding State*, who 
adopted tho present Constitution ' in orrlcr to form a more perfect union.' 

•• ficiwlvrd, That while we acquiesce in adopting the boundary between 
tho slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, known a* tho Mksouri 
Compromise line, we will not sxibmit to any further reatriction «j[>on tho 
right* of any southem man to carry liia property and his institutions 
into territory acquired by southern treasure and liy eouthem blood, 

"/irrsltr*/, That should the Wilmot Proviso, or any other restriction, 
bo appUe<l by Congress to the terriiorie* of the United States, south of 
30 deg. 30 mm. north latitude, we rveommend to our njpiv«®nlativo in 
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yot fuilher Wost. But the ultinintc triumpli of the 
genius of freedom is certain. In Europe, it sliakos tiic 
earth with mighty tread ; thrones fall before its conquer¬ 
ing feet. While in the eastern continent, kings, annies, 
empo-iors, are impotent before that jx>wer, shall a hundrcjd 
thousand Biaveholdors stay it hero witli a bit of parch¬ 
ment ? 

CongYCSiSt, M tlw> decMcd ojjtaltm of porticjj of hia duttrict, to lenro 
hid e«ai in tHat bodjr, nnd return hon:o. 

That vro rtsirjwciftiUjf to both house® of Uia Iqjijihv- 

turn erf South CnroUna, to ado]^ a eiinitex rocammeudation as to our 
eenstors in Congreis® from tlue State. 

“ JBrriptrfeed, That upon tha return homo of our soaators and r«prc*enta- 
tivea in OongroM^ the legieJaturo of South Carolina shoaUl be forthwith 
tui®«mbkd to anch mcaaureu aa the oxigen^ may demand. 

"The rattolutiotw wears Ui*a Babmittod, fferiufim, and, together with 
the report, were unaainiouftly adoptrvl." 
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A DISCOVIISE OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. DELIYEIIBD AT THE MELODEON, 
IN BOSTON, MABCH 5, 1848. 

WiTinN a few days ono of tho most distingxiiftKcd statca- 
meti of tho age jMissocl away; a maa who has long 
boon before the public, familiarly known in the now world 
and tho old. Ho was ono of the prominent monumenta of 
the age. It becomes ua to look at hk life, works, and 
public character, with an impartial oye; to try him by 
tho Christian st^dard. Let mo extenuate notiiing, add 
nothing, and set down nought from any partial love or 
partial hate. His individuality has l>een so marked in a 
long life, his good and evil so sharply defined, that ono 
can scarry fail to delineate its most important features. 

God has made some men great and others little. Tho 
use of gnsit men is to ^rve the little men; to take care of 
tho human race, and act as |OTCtical interpreters of justice 
and truth. This is not tho Hebrew rule, nor the heathen, 
nor the common rule, only the Christian. Tho great man 
is to be tho servant of ma^ind, not tlioy of him. Perhaps 
greatni^ is always tho same thing in kind, differing only 
m mod© and in form, os well as degree. Tlio great man 
has more of human nature than other men, organiml in 
him. So far as that goes, therefore, ho is mom me than I 
am myself. We feel that superiority in all our intcrcouree 
with great men, whether kmgs, philosophers, poets, or 
saints. In kind wo are tho same ; different in degree. 

In nature wo find individuals, not oidors and genera; 
but for our own couvenienoo in understanding and recol¬ 
lecting, wo do a little violence to nature, and put the 
individuals into classes. In this way wo understand better 
both tho whole and each of its ports. Hunmn nature 
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fumislies xis with individual great men; for convenienco 
wo put them into saveral clasaes, con’caj^nding to their 
sovoral modes or forma of groatncaa. It is well to look at 
these classes before we examine any one great man; this 
will rciiJu* it easier to sec where ho belongs and what ho 
is worth. Actual service is tho test of actual greatness; 
he who renders, of himself, tho greatest actual Kirvico to 
mankind, is actually tho greatest man. There may bo 
other teste for determining tho potential greatness of men, 
or tho essential; this is tho Clmstian rule for determining 
tho actual grtatni^. Let xis airango these men in tho 
natural order of their work. 

First of all, there are great men who discover general 
truths, great ideas, universal laws, or invent methods of 
thought and action. In this class tho vaatness of a man's 
genius may bo measured, ond his rclativo rank ascertained 
by tho tnmscendoncy of his id<a»a, by tho newness of his 
^th, by its practical value, and tho difficulty of attaining 
it in his time, and under his peculiar circumstances. In 
literature it is such men who originate thoughts, and put 
them into original forma; tnoy are tlio great men of letters. 
In philosophy wo meet with such; ana they are tho great 
men of science. Hiua Socrates discovert tho philoso¬ 
phical method of minute anal^is that distinguished his 
school, and led to the rapid advance of knowledge in tho 
various and oven conflicting academies, which held this 
method in common, but applied it in various ways, well or 
ill, and to various dopazixaenta of human inquiry; thus 
Newtea discovered tno law 
nature, and by tho discovery 
kind. In politics wo And sinular, or analogous men, who 
discover yet oUicr laws of God, which boar same rela¬ 
tion to men in society that gravitation bears to tho orbs in 
heaven, or to tho dust and stones in the street; men that 
discover tho first truths of politics, and teach tho truo 
method of human socic^. Such are tho great men in 
politics. 

Wo find corresponding men in religion; men who dis¬ 
cover an idea so central tliat aU scwtarianism of parties or 
of nations seems little in its light; who discover and teach 
the universal law which unifiea tho race, binding man to 
man, and men to God; who discover tho true method of 


of gravitation, universal in 
did immonso service to man- 
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religion conducting to natural worship without limitotion, 
to free piety, free goodness, free thought To my mind 
such aro tho greatc^ of great men, when measured by the 
transceadencv of their doctrine and tho ©irvico they render 
to all. By mo influence of their idea, letters, philosophj^, 
and politics become nobler and more beautiful, both m 
their forms and their substance. 

Such is tho class of discoverers; men who get truth at 
hand, truth pertaining either especially to literature, 
philosophy, politica, religion, or at tho same time to each 
and all of &cm. 

Tho next class consists of such os organize these ideas, 
methods, truths, and laws; they concretize tho abstract, 
particularize tho general; tlxoy apply philosophy to practi¬ 
cal ptnrposes, or^mizing tho discovenes of science into a 
railroad, a miU, a steam-ship, and by their work on idea 
becomes fact. Tb.oy organize love into families, justice 
into a state, piety into a church. 'Wealth is pow-*r, know¬ 
ledge is power, religion power; they organize all these 
powers, wealth, knowledge, religion, into common life, 
making divinity humanity, and mat society. 

This organizing genius is a very great one, and appears 
in various forms. One man his thought out on 

tho soil, whitening tho land with bread-corn; another ap¬ 
plies his mind to mo rivers of Now England, making them 
spin and w^vo for the human race; this man will organ¬ 
ize his tho'ight into a machine with one idea, joining 
together flio and water, iron and wood, animating tliem 
into a now cr^tuic, ready to do man’s bidding; while 
that with audacious hand steals tho lightning of heaven, 
organi^ his plastic thought within that pliant iiro, and 
sends it of his errands to fetch and carry tidings between 
the ends of tho earth. 

Another form of ibis mode of greatness is seen in 
politics, in or^nizing men. Tho man spreads his thought 
out on mankind, puts men into true relationB with ono 
another and with God; he or^nizes strength, wiwlom, 
justice, love, piety; Imlances tho conflicting forces of a 
nation, so that each man has his natured liberty as compile 
as if tho only man, yet, living in society, gathers advanta^ 
from all the rest. The higacst degree of this organizing 
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power is the jj^cnius for Icgi^tion, which can enact justice 
and ctesmul nght into treaties and statutes, codifying the 
divine thought into human laws, making absolute religion 
common life and doily custom, and baiweing tho centri* 
petal power of tho mass, with tho centrifugal power of tho 
individual, into a well-proportioned state, as God has 
halttoccd these two conmcting forces into tho rhythmic 
cUipi^ abovo our heads. It need not bo disguised, that 
poutics ore the highest business for men of this class, nor 
tliat ix great statesman or legislator is the cutest cxomplo 
of conalTuctivo skill. It requires some :^ility to manago 
tho brute forces of Nature, or to combine profitably nine- 
and-tliirty clerks in a shop; how much more to orrango 
twenty millions of intelligent, free men, not for a special 
purpose, but for all the ends of universal life! 

Such is iho second class of great men; tho organizers, 
men of constructivo heads, who form tho institutions of tho 
world, tho little and tho great 

Tho next class conaists of men who administer tho insti- 
tntions after they arc founded. To do this effoctually and 
even cmmontly, it rcouires no genius for original organi¬ 
zation of truths imsbiv discovorod, none for too discovery 
of truths, outright, ft requires only a perception of those 
irutlis, and an acqoaintanoo with the institutions wherein 
they have become incamato; a knowledge of details, of 
formulas, and practical methods, united with a strong will 
and a practised understanding—what is called a turn for 
afihirv), tact, or address; a knowlcdgo of routine and on 
acquaintanoo with men. Tho succosss of such men will 
clc|)ciid on qualities; they “know tho ropca” and 
tho soundings, tho signs of tho tim(»; can toko odvantago 
of tho udnds and tho tides. 

In a shop, farm, ship, factory, or army, in a Church 
or a State, such men aro voluaUo; they cannot bo dis- 
{xmsdl witb; they aro wheels to tho carriago; vrithout 
them cannot a city bo inbabited. They aro always 
more numoreus than both tho oUior classes; more such aro 
needed, and thoreforo bom. Tho American mind, just 
now, runs eminently in this direction. These aro not 
men of thooric», or of now modes of thought or action, but 
what arc called practical men, men of a few good niles. 
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men of facts and figures, not so ixdl of idims as of proc^ 
dents. They oro called ooxnmon'Scnse men; not Imving 
too much common-sense to be undcratood. They ore not 
likely to bo fallen in 'with for oflf at sea; quite as seldom 
out of their reckoning in ordinary weather. Such men 
are excellent statesmen in common timc», but m times of 
trouble, when old precedents will not suit the now case, 
and men must bo guided by the nature of man, not his 
histoiy, ^ey are not strong enough for the place, and get 
pushed off by more construotiTo heads. 

These men ore the administmtors, or managers. If 
they have a little less of practical sense, sucdi men fall a 
little below, and turn out only critics, of whom I will not 
now stop to discourse. 

To have a railroad, there must have been fimt the die- 
coTcrers, who found out the properties of wood and iron, 
fire and water, and their latent power to carry men over 
the earth; next the organizers, who put ^eso dements 
together, survo)^ the route, planned the structure, set 
men to grade the hill, to till the valley, and pave the road 
with iron bars; and ^en the administrators, who after all 
that is done, procure the engines, engineers, conductors, 
ticket-distributors, and the nsit of the bonds thtw buy 
the coal and see it is not 'wasted, fix the rates of fare, 
calculate the savings, and distribute the dividends. The 
discoverers and organizers often fare hard in the world, 
lean men, ill-clad and suspected, often laughed at, while 
the odnuj^trator is thought the greater man, bccaoso ho 
rides over their graves and pays mo dividends, whore the 
organismr only for the assessments, and tlin dis¬ 

coverer told what men called a dream. What happens in 
a railroad bappmu also in a Church, or a State. 

Let us for a moment compare these three dosses of great 
men. Measured by the test referred to, the discoverers 
are the greatest of dl. They antidote tee human race, 
with long steps, striding before their kind. They loam 
not only from the history of man, but man’s nature; not 
by empirical experience done, but by a transramdsnt intui- 
ticu ot truth, now scon ru> a law, now as on idea. They 
are wiser than experience, and by divination through their 
nobler nature, know at onco what the human moo lias not 
icurned in its thousands of years, kindling their lump at 
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the central fire now streaming from tlie sky, now rusli’ng 
broad'shoott^ nnd terrible os ground-lightning from tho 
earth. Of such men there are but few, especially in tho 
highest mode of this greatness. A single One makes a 
now world, and men date ages after him.. 

Next in order of greatness cornea the organizer. He, 
also, must have great intellect, and character. It is no 
light work to make thoughts things. It requires mind to 
make a mill out of a river, bricks, iron, and stone, and set 
all the Connecticut to spinning cotton. But to construct a 
State, to harness fittingly twenty million men, animated 
by such divergent motives, possessing interests so unlike— 
this is the greatest woi'k of constructive skill. To trans¬ 
late tho ideas of the discoverer into institutions, to yoke 
men toother by more “ abstractions,” universal laws, and 
by sucb yoking save the liberty of all and secure the 
welfare of each—that is tho most creative of tho 

most constructive of sciences. In modem tunes^ it is 
said, Naiwleon is tho greatest example of this faculty; not 
a discoverer, but an organizer of tho highest power and on 
the largest scale. In human history ho seems to have had 
no superior, pcrliaps no equal. 

Some callings in life afford little opportunity to develop 
the great qualities above alluded to. How much genius 
lies ktent no man can know; but ho that walks familiarly 
with humble men often stumbles over masses of unsunned 
gold, where men proud in emptiness looked only for 
common dust How many a Milton sits mute and inglo¬ 
rious in his shop; how many a Gromwoll rears only com 
and oxen for tlio world’s use, no man can know. Some 
callings help to light, some hide and hinder. But there 
is noDO which demands more ability than politics; tliey 
develop gitaitnesB, if the man have the gerai thereof within 
him. True, in politics, a man may get along with a very 
little ability, without being a discoverer or an organizer; 
w’oro it otherwise, we should not be blessed with a very 
Hou^, or a crowded Senate. Nay, experience shows 
that in ordinary times one not even a great administrator 
may creep up to a high pkco and hang on there awhile. 
Few able administrators sit on the thrones of EurojK* at 
thk day. But if power he in tho man, tho hand of 
politics will draw out the spark. 
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III Ainorica, politics moro than elsowhoro domand great¬ 
ness, for ours is, in theory, tiio government of oU, for oil, 
and by all. It requires greater rang© of thought to 
discover the law for aU than for a few; after the di^vory 
thereof it is more difficult to construct a democracy than a 
monarchy, or an aristocracy, and after that is organised, it 
is more difficult to administer. It retjuires more manhood 
to wield at will “ the fierce dcmocratio” of America than 
to. rule England or Franco; yet the American insti¬ 
tutions are germane to human nature, and by that fact are 
rendered moro easy, complicated as they are. 

In jiolitics, when the institutions ore established, men 
often think there is no room for diacoverctis and organ¬ 
izers; that adininistratora alono arc needed, and choose 
accordingly. But thoro or© ideas well known, not yet 
organized into institutions: that of free-trade, of peace, of 
universal freedom, universal education, universal comfort, 
in a word, tlio idea f liuman brotherhood. These wait to 
be constructed into a State without injustice, without war, 
without slavery, ignorance, or wont. It is hardly true 
tliat Infinity is dry of truths, unseen as yet; there are 
truths enough waiting to be discovered; aU the sjmee 
betwixt us and God is full of ideas, awaiting for some 
Columbus to disclose new' w’orlds. Men are always saying 
there is no new' tiling under the sun, but when the discoverer 
comes, they see thoir mistake. Wo wont the new eye. 

Now’, it is quite plain where we are to place the distin¬ 
guished jicrson of whom I speak. Mr. Adams was not a 
discoverer; not an organizer. Ho added, no truth to 
mankind, not known before, and oven well known; ho 
made no known truth a fact He was an administrator of 

S olitical institutions. Taking the whole land into oom- 
eration, comparing him with his competitors, measuring 
him bv his appoint works, at first sight ho docs not soem 
very highly eminent in t^is daas of political adminis¬ 
trators. Nay, some w-ould set him down, not an admi¬ 
nistrator so much os a political critic. 

Here there is dan^r of doing him injustice, by ne¬ 
glecting a fact so obvious, that it is seldom seen. Mr. 
Adams was a northern man, with northern habits, methods, 
and opinions. By the North, I mean tho free States. 
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The cKidT baaiiiesa of tbo Nortli is to get empire over 
Dolmre; all tends to that. Yoimg meai of talents becomo 
merchants, merchant-maniifacturers, mexchant-traders. 
The object directly aimed at, is wealth; not wealth by 
plimdor, but by productive work. Now, to get dominion 
over nature, there must bo education, univorm education, 
otherwise there is not enough intelligent industry, which 
crlono insux^j that dominion. With wide-spread intel¬ 
ligence, T»" operty will be widely distributed, and, of course, 
eni&ago and civil poWOT will distributed. Ail is 
incomplete without religion. I deny not that these pccu- 
liaritii<» of tlio Nortli, come, also, from other sources, but 
the;/ ail are necessary to attain tho chief object thereof— 
dominion over the material world. Tho North subdues 
nature by thought, and hohis her powers in thrall. As 
results of this, soo tho inoreaao in wealth which is signified 
by northern railroads, ships, mills, and shops; m tho 
college*, schools, churhhes, which arise; see tho s^ deve¬ 
lop^ in this struggle with nature, the great ontorprises 
which c»mo of that, tho movements of commerce, manu¬ 
factures, tho efforts—and successful, too—for tho promo¬ 
tion of education, of rclimon. All is democratic, and 
becomes more so continuxd^'^, each descendant foimdiug 
institutions moro liberal than those of tho parent State. 
Mmi deaignodly, and, os their business, b^mo merchants, 
mechanics, and tho Hko; they aro politicmns by exception, 
by accident, from tho necessity of the case. Few northern 
men are politicians by profession ; they commonly think it 
bettor to be a collector or a postmaster, than a Senator, 
estimating place by money, not power. Northern politi¬ 
cians are bim as lawyers, clergymen, mechanics, farmers, 
merchants. Political life is an accident, not an end. 

In tho South tho aim is to get dominion over men; so, 
tlic whole working population must bo in subjection, in 
skvory. Wluie the North makes brute naturo half intel¬ 
ligent, tho Soutli makes human naturo half brutal, tho 
man becoming a thing. Talent tends to politics, not trade. 
Young mmi of ability go to tho army or navy, to the 
pjiblic officis, to diplomatic posts, in a word, to polities. 
They learn to manago men. To do this, thov not only 
loam what men think, but why they think it. The young 
man of the North soeka a fortune; of the South, a repu- 
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tation and jKilitical power. The politician of tlio South 
makes polit^ca tlio study and work of hia whole life; all 
els© ia accidental and subordinate. Ho begins low, but 
ends high; he mingles with men; has blond oxd agreeable 
manners; is frank, honourable, manly, and knows how to 
persuade. 

Sco the different results of causes so unlike. The North 
manages the commercial affairs of the land, tho ships, mills, 
farms, and shops; tho spiritual affairs, litoraturo, science, 
morals, education, religion;—writes, calculates, inatructs, 
and preaches. But tho South manages tho political affairs, 
and has free-trade or tariff, war or peace, nist as she will. 
Of tho eight Presidents who were elected in fifty years, 
only three were northern men. Ikich of them has retired 
from ofiBce, at tho end of a single term, in possession of a 
fortune, but \rith Httlo politim influcnco. Each of tho 
fiYc southern Presidents has been twice olectei; only ono 
of them was rich. There ia no accident in oU this. Tho 
State of Rhode Island has men that can administer tho 
Connecticut or the Mississippi; that can org^zo Niagara 
into a cotton factory; yes, that can got dominion over tho 
ocean and tho land: but the State of South Carolina has 
men that can manage tho Cong-ess, can rule tho North 
and Soutli, and make the nation do their bidding. 

So tlio South succeeds in politics, but grows poor, and 
tho North fails in politics, but thrives in commoroo and 
the arts. There great men turn to politics, hero to trade. 
It is .so in timo of peace, but, in tho day of trouble, of 
storms, of revolution like the old one, men of tall heads 
will come up from tho ships and tho shops, tho farms and 
tho colleges of the North, disooverere and organizers, 
the aristocracy of God, anv’ sit down in the nation’s coun¬ 
cils to control the State. Th$» North mado the revolution, 
funiished tho men, tho money, the ideas, and tho occasion 
for putting them into form. At tho ma]^g of tho Consti¬ 
tution, tho South out-talked the North; put in such Maims 
as it saw fitting, making the best bargain it could, violating 
tho ideas of tho Revolution, and getting tho Nortii, not 
only to consent to slavery, but to allow it to bo represented 
in Congress itself. Now, the South breaks tho Constitu¬ 
tion just when it will, puts northern sailors in its gaols, and 
the North dares not complain, but bears it “with a patient 
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shrug.” An eaatcm merchant is great on a southern ex- 
cliango, makes cotton rise or fall, but no northeni poli¬ 
tician has much weight at the South, nono has ever been 
twice elected President. The North thinks it is a great 
thing to get an inoffensive northern man as Speaker, in 
the House of Roprcaontatives. The South is an aris¬ 
tocracy, which tlio dcanocracy of the North would not 
tolerate a year, were it at the North itself. Now it rules 
the land, has the northern masses, democrats and whigs, 
completely imder its thumb. Docs the South say, ” Go,” 
they hasten; “Come,” they say, “Here we aro;” “Do 
this,” they obey in a moment; “ AVlmt,” there is not a 
mouse stirring in all the North. Docs tho South say 
“ Annex,” it is done ; “ Fight,” men of the North put on 
the collar, lie lies, issue tneir proclamations, enrol their 
soldiers, and dcclaro it is moral treason for tho most insig- 
nifieant clergyman to preach against tho war. 

All this needs to bo remembered in judging of Mr. 
Adams. Truo ho was i^cgiilarly bred to jwlitics, and “ to 
the manor Iwmbut he was a New England man, witli 
northern notions, northern habits, and though more than 
fifty years in public life, yet ho sooma to have sought the 
object of Now England lar more than tho object of tho 
Soutli. Measure his greatness by his serrioo; but that is 
not to be measured by immediate and apparent success. 

In a notice so brief as this I can sav but little of tho 
details of Mr. Adams’s life, and purposely pass over many 
things, dwcliing mainly on such os aro significant of Ins 
character. He was bom at Quincy, tho llth of July, 
1767; in 1777 ;.a went to Euroj^ with his father, then 
Minister to France. He remained in Europe most of tJie 
time, his powers developing wiUi rapidity and promise of 
future grmtncas, till 17^, when ho returned and entciad 
tho junior class in Harvard College. In 1787, ho gradu¬ 
ated with distinguish^^ honours. Ho studied law at New- 
buirport, with Judge Parsons, till 1790, and was a lawyer 
in Boston, tUl 1794. 

That may l)e called the period of hb education. Ho 
enjoyed tho advantogca oi a residence abroad, which 
enabled him to acquire a knowledge of foreijm languages, 
mo<le« of life, and habits of thought. Hia father’s position 
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brought tho son in contact with tho ablest men of the age. 
Ho was Secretary of the Amorican ministor to Eussia at 
tho OTO of fourtoen. Ho early became acquainted with 
FranHin and Jefferson, men who had a powerftil influence 
on his youthful mind- For three years ho was a student 
with Judgo Parsons, a very romarkablo man. These 
years, from 1767 to 1794, form a period marked by 
intenso mental activity in America and in Europe. Tho 
greatest subjects which claim human attention, tho laws 
that lie at tho foundation of society, tho State, tho church, 
and tho family, wero discussed as never before. Mr. 
Adams drew in liberty and religion from..his mother’s 
breast. His cradlo rocked with tho Eevolution, When 
eight years old, from a hill-top hard by his house ho saw 
tho smoko of Charlestown, burning' at the command of tho 
oppressor. Tlio lullaby of his childhood was tho roar of 
camion at Lexington and Bunker Hill. H6 was bom in 
tho gathering of the storm, of a family that felt tho blast, 
but never bent thereto ; ho grew up m its tumult. Cir¬ 
cumstances like theso make thoir mark on tho character. 

His attention was early turned to tho most imprsitant 
matters. In 1793, he wrote several mjxps in the “ Oen- 
tinol,*’ at Boston, on neutral rights, advising tho Americai 

f jvomment to remain neutral in tho quarrel l>etwcen 
ranee, our ally, and others; tho papers attracted tho 
attention of Washington, who ap^rntM the author Mi- 
nistm: to Holland. Ho remained abroad in various diplo¬ 
matic services in that countiy, in EuMia and England, till 
1801, when ho was recalled by his father, and returned 
home. It was an important circumstance, that ho was 
Jihroad during that time when the nation divided into two 
great parties. Ho was not called on to take sides with 
either; ho had a vantage ground whemoo he could over¬ 
lap both, approve their good and shun their evil. Tho 
eflect of this is abundantly evident in all His life. He was 
not dyai in the wool by either political party,—tho moral 
sense of man drowned in too process of becsoming a 
federalist or a democrat. 

In 1802, he was elected to the Senate of Massacliusetta, 
yet not wholly by too votes of one party. In 1803, he 
was chosen to too Senate of tho United States. In tho 
Massachusetts I>ogiskturo ho was not a strict party man; 

VOL. IT. I. 
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ho was not elected to the Sohato by a strictly party YOte'. 
In 1806, ho was maug:nrat€d as Professor of Ilhetoric and 
Oratory at Harvard TJniversity, and contmue<l in that 
office about three years. In lo08, he resided his place 
in the Senate. In 1809, ho was sent by Mr. Madison as 
Minister to Bussia, and remams<l abroad* in various minis¬ 
tries and commissions, till 1817, when he returned, and 
became Secretary of State imder Mr. Monroe. This office 
he filled till he became President, in 1825. In 1829, 
failing of re-election, he retired to private life. In 1831, 
ho was elected as one of the Bepresentatives to Congress 
from htassachusetts, and continue there till his death, tire 
first Prmdont that ever sat in an American Congress. 

^ It will bo fifty-four years the thirtieth of next May, 
since ho bt5gan, ms pubho career. "What did ho aim at In 
that long pc: id ? At first sight, it is easy to see the aim 
of some of the conspicuous men cf America. It has obvi¬ 
ously been the aim of Mr. Clay to build up the '* American 
System,” by the establishment of protective duties; that 
01 Mr. Calhoun to ^tablish free trade, leaving a man to 
buy wbero ho can buy cheapest, and sell whore ho can sell 
dearest. In respect to these matters the two are exactly 
opposite to one another—antithetic as the poles. But each 
h^ also, and obviously, ano^.! er aim,—*to build up the 
institution of slavery in tbo Boutb. In this they agree, 
and if I uj^erstanu them aright, this is the most im¬ 
portant political design of each; for which Mr. Calhoun 
would forego even f^ trade, and Mr. Clay would ” com¬ 
promise” even a tariff. Looked at in reference to their 
aims, there is a certain continuity of action in both these 
mjntiemen. I speak not now of another object which both 
have equally and obviously aimed at; not of the personal, 
but the pobtical object. 

At first sight, it does not appear that Mr. Adams had 
any definite ^heme of measures which ho aimed to cstab- 
lisii; there is no obvious unity of idea, or continuity of 
action, that forces itself upon this spectator. He does not 
seem to have studied the two great subjects of our political 
economy, finance and trade, very deeply, or oven witli any 
considerable width of observation or inquiry; ho had no 
financial or commercial hobby. Ho has worked with every 
party, and against everj' party; all have claimed, none 
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held him. Now ho eidea with' the federalists,’then with 
tho dcraocrata; now ho opposes France, showing that her 
policy is that of pirates; now ho contends against England; 
now'ho works in favour of General Jackson, who put down 
the nulMcaticn of South Carolina with a rough hand ; 
then he opposes tho general in his action against tho 
Bank; now ho contends for the Indians, then for the 
Negroes; now attacks hCasonry, and then Free Trade. Ho 
speaks in favour of claiming and holding “ tho wholo of 
Oregonthen against annexing Texas. 

But there is one sentiment which runs through all his 
life: an intense love of freedom for oil men; one idea, tho 
idea that each man has unalienable rights. These are 
what may be called tho American sentiment, and tho 
American Idea; for they lie at tho basis of American 
institutions, except tho “ patriarchal,” and shine out in all 
our history—I should say, our early history. These two 
form tho golden thread on which Mr. Adams’s jewels oro 
strung. Love of human freedom in its widest sense is tho 
most marked and prominent thing in his character. This 
explains most of his actions. Studied with this in mind* 
his Hfo is pretty consistent. This explains his love of tho 
Constitution. Ho early tmw the peculiarity of the American 
govemiaent; that it rested in theory on the natural rights 
of man, not on a compact, not on tradition, but on some* 
what anterior to both, on the imalienablo rights universal 
in man, and equal in each. Ho looked on the American 
Constitution as an attempt to organize those rights; rest¬ 
ing, therefore, not on force, hut natural law; not on power, 
hut right. But with him tho Constitution was not an 
idol; it was a means, not an end. He did more than ex¬ 
pound it; ho wont back of the Constitution, to the Dock- 
ration of Independence, for the ideas of Uio Constitution ; 
yes, back of Declaration to Human Nature and tho 
Laws of God, to legitimate thcao idcsos. The Crestitution 
is a compromise between those ideas and insrinitions and 
prejudices existing when it was made; not a*i idol, hut a 
servant Ho iksw that the Constitution is *' not the work 
of eternal justice, ruling tiirough the people,” but the work 
“ of man; frail, fallen, imperfect man, foUr wing the dictated 
of his nature, and aspiring to bo perfect.”* Though a 


• See 8oeUi.l CamiMci, etc. Prorldimcia, 184S, ji. 31, ol. 
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" cmatitutiottaKst,” lio did not woreWp tho Consfdtntion. 
Ho m« much more than a “defender of iho Constitu¬ 
tion/*—a defender of Human Bights. 

Mr. Adams had thia American stmtiment and id» in on 
heroic degree. Perhaps no political man now liring has 
expressed them so fully. With a man like him, not Terr 
gonial or oreatiTo, having no great constructive skill, tuA. 
not wi^out a certain pugnacil^ in his diaxacter, this wmti- 
ment and idea would naturally develop themi^ves in a 
negative form, that of opposition to Wrong, more often 
than in the positive form of direot organisation of the 
Bight; would lead, to critioum oftener Umn to creation. 
Especially would this he the case if oUier men were build¬ 
ing up institutions in opposition to this idea. In him they 
actually take the form of what he called " The unaliemiblo 
right of rreistance to oppression.** His life furnishes 
abundant instances of this. Ho thought tho Indians wern 
unjustly treated, cried out against tho wrong; when Pre^- 
dent, endeavour^ to secure justice to the Gro^ in Qedrgia, 
and got into collision with Governor Troup. Ho saw, or 
thought ho saw, that England opposed tho American idea, 
both in the new world and tho old. In his seal for 
freedom he sometimos formt the great tervicGs of England 
in that some cause, and hated l^glond, hated her with 
great intensity of hatred, hated hrir political policy, her 
monarchy, and her aristocracy, mo^iked at tho madness of 
her king, for ho thought England stood in tiio way of 
freedom.* Yet ho loved tho English name and tiio 
English blood, was “proud of being himseLf descended 
from that stock/* thinlong it worth noting, “ that Chat¬ 
ham*! language was his mother ton^o, and Wolfo*8 great 
name oompamot with his own.’* Ho confessed no nation 
had done more for the cause of human improvement. Ho 
loved the Common Law of England, putting it far above 
the Boman Law, perhaps not without doing a little in¬ 
justice to tho latter.f ^o common law was a rude and 

* 8«o Aiiftu at Uh of Jnlj, 1821. Socootl EdiUon, 

Caxabridgo, 

t 1* ?iukide to bis tjtceth in (h« Uoxuc ttj May 

8tb cad Stb. 1840. (Boatoa. 1840.) U ti • bUto Ranarkablo tbai tbe 
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borbaxons code. But human liberty was thbre; a trial 1^ 
jury was tiioro; the habeas corpus was thoro. It was thp 
law of men ** regardful of human ri^ts.” 

This sentiment led. him to defesa the xi^t of potion 
in the House of Boprescntatires, as no other man had 
dar^ to do. Ho not whether it was the petition of 
a majority, or a minority; of nmn or women, free men or 
Blares. It might be a petition to rcEmoro him from a com* 
mittee, to oxpd him firom the Hoosi^ a petition to diaiolTo 
the Union—^ho presented it none the I&m. To him thero 
was but one nature in aU, man or woman, bonder firae, and 


that was human nature, the moat sacred tiring on eartii. 
H^h human child had unalienable rights, and wugh that 
child was a beggar or slare, had nghta, which aU the 
power in the world, bent into a ain^e arm, could not 
destroy nor abate, ^ough it might xuTiih away. This 
inducM him to attempt to proo^ the right of suffiwgo 
for the coloured oitizena of the Butrict of Columbia. 

This eentimont led him to oppose tj^ranny in the House 
of RepresmtatiTes, the tyranny of tL) tu^yority. In ono 
of his juvenile essays, published in 17»i, contending 
against a highly popular work, ho opposed tho theory 
that a State wo nght to do what it pleases, declaring 
it had no right to do wrong.* In bis old ^ he had not 
again to encounter tho empty hypothesis of Tiumias Pame^ 
but tire sttbetantial enactment of the ** KopresentatiTos” of 
the people of the United States. The hypothw was 
trying to become a fact Tho South had passed tho in« 
famous Qag'Law, which a symbolical man from New 
Hampshiro had pn^ented, ^ugh it originated with 
othcni.t By that law tho moutix of the North was cmn> 
plctely stop]^ in Gongr(»s, so that not one word could be 
said alwut wo matter of slayory. 

The North was quito willing to have it stopped, for it 
did not care to spew against myeiy, and the gag did not 
stop tho mouth of tho Northern purse. Ton may take 
away from tho North its honour, if you can find it; may 
toko away its rights; may imprison its free citizeaui in tho 


a Anmeer to Pain^t of Jfon rLondoo, 17d3), ori|;ibft!Ijr jwlilialMd 
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jaild of Louigiona o&d tho Caroliniui; ves, may invade the 
Sacred soil of the North/’ and a man out of 

Boston itself, within sinht of Fancuil Hall, and the North 
will not complain; wiU boor it with that mtiont shrug, 
waiting for yot further mdignitice. Only when tho 
Northern purso ia touched, is there an uproar. If tho 
postmaster demands silver for letters, there is instant 
alarm; the rep(^ of a tariff rouses tho feelings, and an 
embargo once drove tho indignant North to the perilous 
edgo of rebellion! Mr. Ado^ loved his dollars as weU os 
most Now England men; ho looked out for their incomo 
os wcU; ^fuorded as carefully against their outoo; though 
conscientiously upright in all his dealings, kind and hos¬ 
pitable, ho has never been proved generous, and porosity 
IS the commonest virtuo oi tho North; is said to nave been 
''close," if not mean. Ho loved his dollars as well os most 
men, but ho loved iusticc more; honour more; freedom 
more; tho Unolicnablo Bights of man far more. 

He looked on tho Constitution os an instrument for tho 
defence of tho Bights of man. The government was to 
act 08 the people hod told how. Tho r odend government 
was not sovereign; tho Stato government was not sove¬ 
reign;* neither was a court of ultimato appeal;—^but tho 
People was sovereign, hod the right of Eminent Domain 
over Congress and tho Constitution, and making that, had 
set limits to tho government. Ho guarded thereforo 
against all violation of tho Constitution, os a wrong dono 
to tho people; ho would not overstep its limits in a hod 
cause; not oven in a good ono. Did Mr. Jefiferson obtain 
liOUiKiaua by a confessed violation of tho Constitution, 
Mr. Aflams would opposo tho purchase of Louisiana, and 
was one of tlio six senators who voted against it Making 
laws for that Territory, ho wished to extend tho trial by 
jury to all criminal prosecutions, while the law limits 
that form of trial to capital oficnces. Boforo that Terri¬ 
tory* had a lyurosontativo in Congrctt, the Amertcou 
government unwed to collect a revenue there. Mr. Adams 
opposed that too. It was "assuming a dangerous power;" 
it was government without the consent of tho governed, 
and tliercforo on unjust government "All oxcrcuo of 
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hunuiin auUiority must bo under tbo limitatioii of right and 
wrong.” All other power is dcepotio, and ” in del^co of 
the bwa of nature and of God.”* 

This loYo of froodom led him to hato and oppose the 
tyranuY of Uio strong oYer the weak, to hate it most in its 
wont form; to hate American SlaYory, doubtless the most 
infmous form of that tyranny now raown amongst Uxo 
nations of Christendom, and perhaps the most disgraooM 
thing on earth. Mr. Adams caUod slavery a y(»8(u of dis¬ 
honour so base that it could not bo named in the Consti¬ 
tution with decency. In 1805, he vrished to lay a duty on 
the importation of slaves, and was one of five senators who 
voted to tiiat ofiect. He saw the power of tiiis institution— 
the ]Mwcr of money and the power of votes which it givi» 
to a fow men. Ho saw how drmgcrous it was to tho Union; 
to j5merican literty, to tho cause of man. He saw that it 
trod three millions of men down to tho dust, counting souls 
but os cattle. Ho bated nothing as ho hat^ this; fought 
against nothing so monfuUv. It was tho lion in the path¬ 
way of freedom, which frightened almost aU the pohticians 
of tho Horth and the East and tho West, so that they 
forsook that pxth; a lion whose roar could wellnigh sUenoo 
tho forum and the bar, the pulpit and tlxe press; a lion 
who rout tho Constitution, trampled under foot tho Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and tore tho Bible to pieces. 
Mr. Adams was ready to rouse up this lion, and then to 
beard him in his den. Hating mvory, of course ho op¬ 
posed whatever went to shengthen its power; oppose 
Mr. Atherton’s Qag-law; opposed tho annexation of 
Texas; opp<»ed tho Mexican war; and, wonderful to tell, 
actually voted against it, and never took bock his vote. 

When Secret^* of State, this some feeUng led him to 
oppose conceding to tho British tho right of searching 
American vessels supposed to bo concomed in tho slave- 
trade, fmd when Ropresontativo to oppose tiio repeal of tho 
law giving ''protection” to Amorioan saHors. It appeared 
also m private intorcourio with men. No matter what was 
a man’s (x>ndition, Mr. Adams treated him as on oquoL 

This devotion to freedom and tho unalienable rights of 
• Tbo Social Cbmjpact, otc,, otc. (Proridence, IMS), p. M. 
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man, was tho most imporUmt work of kis life. Compared 
with some other political men, he eeeins inconsistent, be¬ 
cause ho now oppo^ one evil, then its opposite oyU. 
his general course is in this direction, and, when viewed in 
respect to this idea, seems more consistent tiiion that of 
Mr. Webster, or Calhoun, or Ckv, when measured by onv 
great principle. This appears in nis earlier Ufo, In 1802, 
ho became a member of the Massachusetts Senate. Tho 
majori^ of tho General Court were {bderahsts. It was a 
time of intense political excitement, tho sc^nd year of 
Mr. Jefferson's aaministration. Tho custom is weU known 
—to toko Uie whole of the Governor's Council from tho 
party which has a majority in the General Court. On the 
27th of May, 1802, Mr. Adorns stood up for tho rights of 
tho minority. Ho wanted some anti-tedcralists m tho 
Council of Governor Strong, and as Senator throw his first 
vote to secure that object. Such was the first legislative 
action of John Quincy Adams. In tho House of Bepre- 
Bontatives, in 1831, tho first thing ho did was to present 
fifteen petitions for tho abolition of slavery in tho District 
of Columbia, though, from constitutional scruples, opposed 
to granting tho petitions. Tho last public act cf his life 
was this:—The question was before too House on giving 
medals to tiie men distinguished in tho Mexican war; the 
minority opposing it wanted more time for debate; tho 
previous question was moved, Mr. Adorns voted for tho 
lost time,—^votod *' Ho," with unusual emphasis; tho great 
lotd Ho of a man going home to God full of “Iho unten¬ 
able right of resistanoo to oppression," its emphatio word 
pn hU aying lips. There were tho beginning, the middle, 
and tho end, oil three in tho same spirit, all in favour of 
mankind; a remarkable unity of action in his political 
drama. 

Somebody once osked him. What aro tho reoognired 
principles of politics? Mr. Adams answered that there 
were none: tho rooognised precepts are bod ones, and so 
not principlcis. But, oontinuod the inquirer, is not this a 
good one—^To aeek "Tho gimtost good of tho greatest 
number ?" Ho, soM he, that is the worst of all, for it looks 
specious while it is ruinous. What shall be^mo of the 
minority, in that case P This is tho only principle,To 
seek the grraiest good of ell." 
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I do not say thoro woro no exceptions to this devotion 
to freedom m a long life; there are somo possa^ in his 
history vrhich it is impossible to justify, and hard to 
cxoxiso. In early life ho was evidently oxobitious of place, 
and rank, and j^liticol power. I must confess, it seems 
to me, at somo tunes, he was not scrupulous enough about 
the means of attainiug that place and power. Ho has 
l^en much censured for his vote in favour of the Embargo, 
in 1807. His vote, howsoever unwise, may c^unly have bran 
on honest vote. To an impartial B|^tator at this day, 
perhaps it will bo evidently so. His defence of it 1 cannot 
think an honest defence, for in tiiat he mentiops arguments 
os impelling him to his vote Which could sciux^ely have 
been present to his mind at the time, and, if they were his 
arguments then, wore certainly kept in silenoe—th(^ did 
not appear iu the debate,* th^ were not referred to m tho 
Prcsidmit’s messago.t 

1 am not to praise Mr. Adams simj^y because ho is 
dead; what is wrong before is wrong e^r death. It is 
no merit to die; shall wo toU lies about him because he is 
dead? No, the Egyptian people scrutinized and judged 
tlieir kings after death—^much more riiould we our fellow* 
citizens, mtrustod with power to serve the State. A 
lavish and undistinguishmg e ilonium is not praise.” I 
know what coals of terrible fire uo under my foot, os I 
8]>eak of this matter, and how thin and light is the coat of 
ashes deposited there iu forty years; how cosily they ore 
blown away at tbo slightest breath of ” Hartford Conven¬ 
tion,” or the ” Embwgo,” and tho old fimne of political 
animosity hkzes forth anew, while tho hostile forms of 

• 8co Pickariug'# LtHer io Omtm«r SulNvon, on Ww SmlKurgo, Botton, 
18^. John Qtilnoy Adaaui'a Zeti*r to the Hon. If. 0. OtU, etc. Boetoo, 
1K)8. Pidterina’e CtmttjKmdenct, 1SQ8. lUvitw ttf th4 

CorTupfmdentc Mtir<«n (h< Hon. John Jdams and the Into IVtIItom 
etc., 1824 Bat Me, slao, Mr. Adame’s " Appendix ” to tUo 
ahoro letter, pobUebed eistoen jreani after the vote on the eahergo. 
Baltimore, 1824 Mr. Piekeri^f* B«mark$ on tha AppmUo, 
Aaz>*4 1824. 

t Betorenee is here made to British *'Onl«rt in CeuneQ ” of Nor. SSod, 
1807. Tbej were mt olBoiaUj made kiMiTB to the Ajamricaa CoBfTSse 
till Jhdt. 7th, 1808. Thej were, however, pobliahed la the Natlcmsl 
lateUiffeaoor, the momiair on which tho rummwm was sent to the Senate, 
XkMX 18th, 1807, bat were not xneatioaed in Uiai docament nor la the 
dobete. 
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“f<f‘lorali8ts ” and *'democrate" como back to light. I 
would not diaquiot thoso awful ahadea, nor bring them up 
agtiin. But a word must bo said. Tho story of tlio 
embargo is well known: tho President sent his message to 
tho Senate recommending it^ and accompaniod with soveml 
locumonta. Tho message was read and assigned to a 
committoo; tho ordinary rule of business was suspended; 
tho bill vrss reported by the committee; drafted, debated, 
engrossed, and completely passed through all its stages, 
tha wholo on tho same day, in secret session, and in a^ut 
four hours! Yet it was a bill that involved the wholo com¬ 
merce of tho country, and prostrated that commerce, seri¬ 
ously aftcctiug tho w^are oi htmdxods of thousands of men. 
Eight hundrwi thousand tons of shipping were doomed to 
lio idle and rot in port. Tho messago came on Friday. 
Some of tho Senators wanted yet furwer infoimation and 
more time for delmto, at least for consideration,—till 
Monday. It could not be! Till Saturday, then. No; 
tho hill must pass now, no man sleeping on that question. 
Mr. Adams was tho most zealous for passing tho hill. In 
that “ debate," if such it can be called, while oppc«ing a 
jxjstponemcnt for further information and rcficction, ho 
said, " Tho President has recommended the measure on his 
high it^ponsibiliW; I would not consideTf I would not 
deliberate; I would act. Doubtless tbo President pouesses 
such further information as mil justify the measure!*** 
To my mind, that is the worst act of his pubUo life ; I 
cannot iiistify it. I wish I could find some reasonable 
excuse for it What had become of the " sovereign^ of 
tho people," tho " unalionablo . right of resistance to 
oppression ?** Would not consider; would not deliberate ; 
would flc^ without doing either; leave it oU to tlio " high 
rcsiwnsibility^’ of tho President, with a " doubtless" ho 
has “ further information" to justify tho measur©! It 
was a shamo to say so; it would have disgraced a Senator 

* 1 way thU from the &r«t letter of Hr. Piokoring. Hr. Adams wrote 
a letter (to H. Q. OUa) iu repl/ to this of Hr. PSokeriag, hot said nothhig 
respecting tho words charged upon 1dm i hot in IBZi,In an Apoondix to 
thal leitw, ho denias that he express^ the ** S4gatimeat *' wnioh Hr. 
Piokering charged him with. Bat ha de«i net deny the werdt themetlvee. 
Thajr rest on the aathority of Hr. Pickering, his coUmgne In the Swte, 
a strong man, it is tme, peihnps not mtich dispel to concULailon, 
bttt a num of most anqa<HiUonable vmdty. The ** waUmont" speaks for 
iUelf. 
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in St. Petersburg. Why not have tlie “ further infor¬ 
mation ” kid befero the Senate ? What wonld Mr. Adama 
have said, if Prendeat Jackson, l^ler, or Polk, had sent 
such a mei>sagc, and some Senator or Bopresentativo had 
cot^jcUed subniktiTft action, vrithont considering, without 
deliberation P Witii what appalling metaphors would ho 
describe such a departure from the first duty of a states¬ 
man; how would the teo^stuous dot^uence of that old 
patriot shake the Hall of Congress till it rung again, and 
the nation looked up with iumgnation in its face! It is 
well known what Mr. Adams said in 1854, when Mr. Polk, 
in the House of B^reseniatives, seemed over-kudatory of 
tlio President: “i shall never be diiniosed'to ii*tcnbro 
with any member who shall rife on floor and pro¬ 
nounce a panegyric upon the chief magistrate. 

* Ko, )«t Uio caadiod toagae Uck atcard pomp, 

And crook the presa^at lunges of Uut ka«o 

'NVkero thrift may foUoir fawning.'" 

Yet the future of Mr. Polk was not so obvious in ISJ-l, os 
the reward of Mr. Adams in 1808. 

This act k porticukrly glaring in Mr. Adams. The 
Koith often sends men to Washington who might have 
done it without any great inconsistency; men, too, not so 
remarkable for infinni^' In the head, as for that less 
mrdonnble wcakne^ in the knees and the neck; men that 
bend to power “ right or wrong.” Mr. Adams was not 
afflicted with that weakness, and so tho more to bo censured 
for this Mljpahle betrayal of a trust so important I wish 
I could Mtt some excuse for it. Ho was fort^eors old; 
not very old, but jid enough to know better. His dofenco 
made mo matter worse. Tho Massaehusetts Logiaktaro 
disapproved of his conduct; eb'^se another man to succeed 
him m tho Senate. Then Mr. Adams resigned his seat, 
and soon after was sent minister to Russia, os ho himself 
subsequently deckred,* ** in consequence of the support ho 
had for years given to tae mcasum of Mr. Jeffersonk 
administration against Britain.” But^ his father 

said of that mission of hk son, ” Aristides k bankhod 
because ho k too just,”t It k easy to judge of the temper 

* Aikma's ttemarhs in tht Hmm tif Repm^niaiivu, Jmu S, 1846. 

+ Corrttpondtnct krii««n tha Hon John A'iaau and tho Mo Wiiliam 
Cunningham, JStq, Boston, 1623. Letter xUU. p, ISO. 
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of th6 tamea, whon such words as thooo of tl\o father could 
bo said on suoli on ooc&acion, and that by a man who had 
been President of the United States! When a fkmino 
occurs, disooso appears in tlie most ludeous forms; men 
go book to temporary barlmrism. In times of political strife, 
such diaaoses anmNir of tho intellectual and moral powers. 
No man who aid not Uvo in those times can fuUy under¬ 
stand tho obliqui^^ of mind and moral depravity which 
then displayed themselves omouimt those othorwiso.>nthout 
reproach. Says Mr. Adams himself, referring to that 
period, “ Imaginotioa in her wild«}st vagari^'s con scarcely 
conocuvo tho transformation of temper, the obliquities of 

0 , effected 
Mowover 

must bo confessed that iluB, though not tho only instance 
of injustice, is tho only case of servile compliance with tlio 
Executive to bo fount! in tho whole life of the man. It 
was a grievous fault, but grievously did ho answer it; and 
if a long lifo of tmMtoring rcsistanco to every attempt at 
the assumption of power is fit atonoment, then the expia¬ 
tion was abundantly mode. 

About tho same time, Mr. Adams was chairman of a 
committe© of tho Senate, appointed to consider tlio cose of 
a Senator iium Ohio. His couduot, on that occasion, has 
been tlio tiiemo of violent attack, and defence as violent. 
To the calm spectator, at this day, his conduct seems 
unjustifiablo, iuconsist^it with tho counsels of justice, 
which, though movmg with her “ Paco of snail," looks 
always towards the right, and will not movo out of her 
track, though tho heavens fall. 

Wliilo Mr. Adorns was President, Hay ti bocamo free; 
but ho did not express any desire tiiai the United States 
should acknowlcdgo her mdependenco, and receivo her 
minister at Washington, — an African plonipotontiary. 
In his message,* ho says, ** Thoro aro oircumstonces that 
have hithc:!^ forbidden tho acknowledgment," ond men¬ 
tions “additional retuKms for withholding t^t acknow¬ 
ledgment" In tho instructions to the ionorioan func¬ 
tionary, sent to tho celebrated Congreos of Panama, it is 
said, tho President “is not prepared now to say that 
Hayti ought to bo recognuwjd as an independent eovoreign 
• JUreJj 15Ui, 1826. 




intellect, tho pervexsions of moral principl 
juncturoa of mgh and general excitement.^’ 
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jrowcr;” ho “does not think it would bo proper at this 
tiiuo to recognize it as a now State.” Ho was unwilling 
to consent to tho independenoo of Cuba, for fear of an 
insurrection of her slaves, and tbe effect at homo. Tho 
duty of tho United States would bo To defend thcsmsclves 
against tbe contagion of such near and dangerous ©xam- 
plcs,” that would ” constrain them .... to employ all 
meana.neccSiBary to their security.” That is, tho President 
would bo constrained to put down tbo blacks in Cuba, who 
wore exercising “Uio unalienable ri^t of reaistanoe to 
oppression,” for fear tho blacks in tho United States would 
discover that they also were men, and had, ” unalienable 
rights I ” Had ho forgott<m tho famous words, ” Resist- 
once to tyrants is obedience to God?” The defence of 
Bucb language on such an occasion is, that Mr. Adams’s 
oyos were not yot open to tho evil of slavery. That is a 
good defence, if true. To me it seems a true defence. 
Even great men do not see everything. In 1800, Fisher 
Am(», while delivering tho eulogy on General Washington, 
ccnsuied even the British government, beoaiiso, ”in the 
wilds of Africa it obstruct^ the oommeroo in elav^!” 
No man is so wise as mankind. It must be confossied tliat 
!Mr. Adams, whilo Secretary of State, and again, whilo 
President, showed no hostility to tho institution of ^very. 
His influonoo all went tho other way. He would repress 
the freedom of tho blacks, in tho West Indies, lost Ame¬ 
rican slavery should bo disturbed, and its fettri's broke; 
ho would not acknowledge the iedependenoo of Hayti, ho 
would urge Spain to make peace with her descendants, for 
tho same reason—” not for those now republics,” but lest 
tbo negroes in Cuba and Porto Rico should aocuro their 
freedom. He negociated with England, and she paid tho 
United States more tb u a million of dolhurs* for tlio 
fugitive slaves who took refuge under her dag during tho 
late war. Mr. Adams had no toruples about recetving 
the. money during his adminisiratbn. An attempt was 
repcsitedly made by his secretary, Mr. Olay, through Mr. 
G^l^tin, and then through^ Mr. Barbour, to induce 
Er Uau^d to restore tho ” togitivo slaves who had taken 
rel* go in tho Canadian provinces,” who, escaping from 

• 8«o Mr. Adimui't Xkc. S, 18261. The wsci laio we* 

11,197,423.18. 
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the anja of frocdom, eeek tho shelter of tho British croTm.* 
Nay, ho nogoclatod a treaty with Mexico, which hound 
her to deliver up fuf^tive slaves, escaping from the United 
States—a tr^ty wmch tho Mexican Congress refused to 
ratify! Should a great man have known^ttor P Great 
men aro not always wise. Aftorwards, public attention 
was called to the matter; humble men gave lofty counsel; 
Mr. Adams used difforont language, and recommended 
different measures. But Ion, &foro that, on tho 7th of 
December, 1804, Mr. Pickering, his coUeaguo in tho 
Senate of tho United States, offer^ a rc8( lution, for the 
purpose of amending the Constitution, so as to apportion 
repreaentatiTcs, and direct taxes among tho States, accord¬ 
ing to their free mhabitonts. 

But there aro other things in Mr. Adams’s course and 
conduct, which deserve tho censure of a good mon. One 
was, the attempt to justify tho conduct of jSngland, in her 
late war with China, when she forced her opium upon tho 
barbarians with tho bayonet To make out his caso, ho 
contended that ” In tho celestial empire .... tho ]^tri- 
archal system of Si"* Bobert Fdmcr. flourished in all its 
glory,” and tho Ohineso claimed superior dignity over ell 
others; Uicy refused to hold equal and reciprocal com¬ 
mercial intercourse with other nations, and "it is timo 
this enormous outrage upon the rights of human nature, 
and tho first principles of the laws of nations, should 
cease.”! It is true, tho Chincso were “barbarians;” true, 
tho English carried thither tho Bible and Christianity, at 
least tlicir own Christianity. But, even by tho law of 
nations, lotting alone the law of nature, the barlmrians 
had a right to repel hoUi Bible and Christioni^, when 
they came in a contraband shape—that of opiiun and 
cannon balls. To justify this outrage of tho strong against 
tlio weak, ho quite forgets his old antipathy to England, 
his devotion to human irecdora, and tho sovereignty of tho 
people, calling tho caus. of England " a righteous cause.” 

* Sm Ur. CbuT's Letter to Mr. A. H. Sr«r«tt, Aoril S7U>, 18S5 1 to 
Mr. MiddJoton, rejipcoUng tHe intenroation of tbo Kmiwror of HomIs, 
Mar 10th, aod Deo. 26t]^ ISSS ( to Mr. Gallatin, Haj 10th, and Juno 
loth, 1820, and Feb. ^Uh, 1827. FreoettVe Document, Seocwl 8^oa 
of tbo 20th Coam««, Vot I. 

t Eoport of Mr. Adame'i Lecture on the Chinae War, in tho Boeton 
Atliu, Ibr Dee. 4th and Sth, 1841. 
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Hd defended tlie American claim to the whole of Oregon, 
up to 54°4Cf. Ho did not so much undertake to m^o 
out a title to cither, by the law of nature or of natiems, 
but cut the matter short, and claimed, the-whole of Oregon, 
on the strength of the first chapter of Genesis. Tlus was 
the argument: God gave monied dominion over all the 
earth;* between Christian nations, tho command of ‘:.o 
Creator Jays the foundation of all titles to land, of titles to 
territory, of titles to jurisdiction. Then in the Psalms,! 
God gives tho ** uttermost part of tho earth for a posses¬ 
sion” to tlio Messiah, as tho representative of all mankind, 
who hold tho uttermost parts of tho earth in chief. But 
tlio Pope, as head of tho visible church, was the represen- 
tativo of Christ, and so, holding under him, had tho right 
to give to any king or pr^tc, authority to subduo bar¬ 
barous nations, po^ess their territory, and convert them 
to Christianity. In 1493, tho Pope, in virtue of tho ahovo 
right, gave the American continent to tho Spanish mo- 
narclis, who, in time, sold their title to tho people of tho 
United States. That title may bo defective, as tho Popo 
may not bo tho represontativo of Clirist, and so the passage 
in the Psalms will not help tho American claim, but then 
tho United States will hold imder the first clause in tho 
Testament of God, that is, in Genesis. Tho claim of Great 
Britain is not «‘alid, for sho doc^ not wont tho land for tho 
purpose specified in that clauso of tho Testament, to 
“ replenish tho earth and subdue it.” Sho wonts it, “ that 
she may keep it open os a hunting-ground,” while tho 
United States want it, that it may grow into a great 
nation, and become a free and sovereW republic.^ 

This Strang hypothesis, it seem^ lay at tho bottom of 
his defence of the jSritiali in thoir invasion of China. It 
would have led him, if consistent, to claim also tho greater 
part of Mexico. But, as he did not publicly declare his 
opinion on that matter, no more ne^ bo said concern¬ 
ing it 

Such was the most prominent idea in Ills bistor}'; such 

• Q«d««{« L ^28. t PwUwji U. 6-8. 

t S«o Mr. Adam.' *» 8p«th on Orogm^ Fob. Stb, 1646. ArBtinwnta 
aomawIuU akin to tbU, may bo found fllao in tho oration doliverml at 
Kowburyport, beforo cited. 
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the from it. Iict xis look at other oveats in his 

life. While President, the most important obiect of his 
administration 'was the promotion of internal improve- 
monts, csj^ially the internal communication between tho 
States. For tins purpose tho govemment lent its aid in 
the construction of ro^ and ctmols, and a little more than 
four millions of dollars were devoid to this work in his 
administration. On tho 4th of d’ulyi 1828, ho helped 
break ground for tbo CbcsapeiJm and Ohio canal, tbrnkuig 
it an important orent in bis life. Ho then imid there wore 
tiiroe great steps in tho progress of America. The first 
was tho Declaration of Xndcpondenco and Uxo aohioTcmont 
thereof; the ec<»nd, tho union of tho whole oounUy under 
tho Constitution; but tho third was more arduous than 
both of Uxo others: It is,'' said ho, ** tixo adaptation of 
tho powers, ph;^ca], moral, and iutoUectual, of tho whole 
Union, to the improTcmcnt of its own condition; of its 
moral and poIUicM condition, by wuo and Ixboral insiitu* 
tions;. by tho cultivation of tilxo understanding and tho 
heart; by academics, schools, and learned institutions; by 
the punuxt and patxonago of learning and the arts; of its 
phytieal condition, by associated labour to improve tho 
bounties and supply tho deficiencies of nature; to stem tho 
torrent in its course; to level tho mountain with tho plain; 
to disarm and fetter th raging surge of tho o^xn."* 
Ho fixithfully adhered to these words in his administra¬ 
tion. 

Ho was careful never to exceed tho powcis which tho 
Constitution prescribed for him. Ho thought the acquisi¬ 
tion of Louisiana was ** ccomplisbod by a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of tho Constitution, 'f and himself g^racd against 
such violations. He revered the Qod of limits, wno, in 
tbo Homan mythology, refused to give way or remove, 
even for Jupiter himself. Ko man was over more con- 
smimtious on that mund. To him Uxo Constitution meant 
something; his oaltx to keep it meant something. 

Ko gn^t political event occurred in his administration; 
tho questious which now vox tho country had not orison. 
There was no quarrel between freedom and slavery; no 
man in Congress ventured to denounce shxvety as a crime; 

* Addreu on ground far <A« Chtt&fvdtt and Ohio Canal. 

t Jvh&et e/ Coftiltlullon, j». 09. 
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the AiHcan alave-trodo was thought wrongi. not tho 
ekyery which it. Party Ih^ obliterated imder 

Hr. Monroe’s administration, were viewed and marked 
with a good deal of care and exactness; bat the old linos 
could not be wholly restored. Mr. Adams was sot tho 
President of a section of tlto »)untry; not the President of 
a port?, but of tho nation. Ho favoured no spemal interest 
of a cuLOs, to tho injury of another class. Ho did not re¬ 
ward his fnends, nor punish his foes; tho j^arty of the 
^ils, patent or latent at aU times, got no spoils from him. 
He never debauched his <x>ttntry by the removal and aj^ 
pointment of officers. Had bo done otberwia(},.dono as ^ 
bis sttcccosors have done, used bis actual power to promote 
bis own ambition, no doubt be might have been, rejected. 
But bo could not stoop to manage men in that way. No 
doubt bo desired a re*^eotion, and saw the method and 
means to effect that; but i^nacience said, “ It is not right.” 
He forbore, lost his dteefion, and gained—^wo shall soon 
SCO wbat be gained. 

On the 19th of July, 1826, at a public dinner at Edge- 
field Court'houso, South Caroliaa, Mr. McDuffie said, 
*'Mr. Adams came into power upon principles utterly 
subversive of the republican system; subratuting Uie worst 
sppcics of aristocracy, that of spxulating politicians and 
omce-hunters, in the place of a sound and wholescncno re¬ 
publican democracy.” When Mr. Adams retired from 
office, bo could remember, with the virtuous Athenian, 
that no man had put on mourning for him because un¬ 
justly deprived of nis post. Was an office-boHor or an 
offioe-wonter a political friend of Mr. Adams, that did not 
help him; a foe, that did not hiudor. Ho looked only to 
tho man's abili^ and integrity. I wish it was no praise 
to say thoM Uungs; but it is praise 1 dare not apply to 
onv other men sinra Washington. Mr. Adams once said, 

There is no official act of the chief magistrate, however 
momentous, or however minute, but it should be traceable 
to a dictate of duty, pointing to tho welfare of the people.” 
That was his executive creed. 

As a public servant, be had many qualities seldom united 
in the same person. He was simple, and unostentatious; 
he hod nrjte of the airs of a great man; seemed humble, 

VOT. IV. X 
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mcwlest, and retiring; caring nnt'di for tho subatance of 
inanbood, he let the bHow toko ca\o of itself. Ho carried 
the simplicity of a plain Now England man into tho 
President’s hbuso, ^jonding little in its decorations—alxjut 
one fourtln it ia said, of tlio ainoimt of hia .succisror. In 
his houso-keeping, public or private, there was only ono 
thing much to be Ixiaskd of and remarked upon: strange 
to f54iy, that \rm tho master of tho house. He was nover 
eclip&csd by his oum bro-ss and mahogtmy. He had what 
are called democi'atio habits, and goi'Ycsd himself in prefer- 
enco to being eeiw'cd by others. lie troabKi aU that were 
abent liim with a marked deference and courtesy, caiTying 
his respect for human rights into the minutcsl details of 
common life. 

He was a mo<iui of diligence, though not, perhaps, very 
systematic. His State papers, prepared wdiile lie wa.s 
Minister, StKsretary, or hlembor of Ckmgrcss, Ins numerous 
onitionB and spceeliea, though not always (listinguished 
for that orderly* arrangement of parts which is instinctive 
wdth minds ol' a high jihilasophical chameter, are yet 
astonishing for their number, and tho ^vido learning they 
display. iTo was w'ell-acf^uainted with tho classic and 
most modem languages ; at home iu their literature. Ho 
was sur|)risingly faniUiar with modem hisb>'ei?} jxirlmps 
no politiad man. was so thoroughly acquainkul with the 
political history of America, and that of Christian Europe 
for the last two hundred ycai-s. Ho was widely read and 
profoundly skilled in all that relates to diplomacy, and to 
mtcrnational law-. Ho was fond of beltoslcttr-es, and com¬ 
mented on Shakspearo more like a. professor than a layman 
in that department. Few theologians in America,* It is 
said, wore, so widely read in their jxxmlim* loro as ho. Ho 
had read much, rGm{anl>o.red much, understood much. 
How'oveJ:, he seems to have paid little attention to physical 
science, and perhaps less to raotophy.sicah His sjkkichcs 
and his conversation, though neither brilliant, nor rich in 
ideas, astonished young men with an affluence of learning, 
-. hich seemed marvellous in ono all his life devoted to 
practical affairs, But this is a triilo: to atdiievo that, 
nothing is needid but health, diligence, memoiy^, and a 
long Hie. hlr. Adams had all these re<|uirites. • 

He had higher qualities: he loveil his countTv, perhaps 
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no rumi more eo; he bad pafcriotism in an heroio degree, 
yet was not thereby blinded to hnmamty. Ho thought it 
a vital principle of hninan society, that each nation should 
contributo to the happine® of aU; and, thoreforc, that no 
nation should regulato its conduct by tiro exclusive or 
oven tlio paramount consideration of its interest.''* 
Yet he loved hia countr)% his wholo countiy; aird when 
sho was in tho wrong ho told her so, bocaiiso ho loved her. 
This, said ho, would bo a good sentiment: *' Our country 1 
May she bo always successful; but, whether fiuccesafui or 
not, may she be alvmys in tbo right." Ho seiw’ tho faults 
of America, mirv tho corruption of tho AmcHxjan goveni- 
mont. Ho did not make gain by this m private, but sot 
an honest face against it. 

Ho was a consciontious man. Tills peculiarity is 
strongly marked in most of liis life. Ho tho 

limit between right and 'wrong. Ho did not think it un¬ 
worthy of a statesman to refer to moral principles, to tlio 
absolutely right. I do not mean to say, that, in his whole 
life, there was no departuro from tho strict rule of duty. 
I liavo mentioned already some examples, but kept one 
more for this place: ho pursued persons with a certain 
vindictiveness of spirit. I will not revive again tho old 
quarrels, nor dig up Ins hard words, long ago consigned 
to oblinon; it w'ould bo unjust to tho laving. He was 
what is called a good hater. If ho loved an idea, ho 
seemed to hate the man w’ho opposed it He vms not 
content with replying; ho must alto retort, though it 
manifestly weakened tlae force of the reply. In liis 
attacks on persons ho was sometimes unjust, violent, sharp, 
and nndicUvo; .sometimes cruel, and even barbarous. Did 
lie over forgive an enemy ? Eveiy opjionent was a foe, 
and ho thi-ashcd his foes with an iron hoof and winnowed 
them with a storm. Tho must awful specimens of invcctivo 
which tho language aSbrds am bo found in his words— 
bitter, roYcngofui, and unrelenting. I am sorry to say 
these things; it hurts my fecHngs to say them, yours not 
less to hear them. But it is not our fault thw aro true; 
it •would bo mine, if, kno-wing they were true, X did not on 
this occasion point tliem out in warning w'ords. Mr. Adams 
says that Hoger Williams was conscientious and conten- 

* J'^dura on Chinn. 
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tious; it is equally true of lunsiKjlf. Perliaps Mr. Adams 
Ijad little hujiiour, but certainly a girmt's wit; bo used it 
tyrannoii«l/ and like a giant. Wit- has its pkeo. in debate; 
in controversy it is a legitiinato weapon, oifenHivc and de¬ 
fensive. ASUiV one lias bcaton tb.o single barky-corn of 
good senffo out of a whole waggon-load of choi}', tlio easiest 
way to Ix! rid of tlio nibbiah is to bum it np ivith the 
liglitning of wit; the danger is, that the burning should 
l> 0 gin boibra the eoparation is made; that the firo consume 
the good and bad indifierently. When argument is edged 
and pointed ’witii vriri it is doubly otlectivo; hut when that' 
o<lgQ is jagged with ill-will, jioisoned, too, '.vith jicrsonal 
spleen, then it becomes a %vcgiiK)n lunvorthy of a man. 
Somotimea Mr. Adwns used his wit m fairly ns his wisdom; 
and kigs of \rind, on ’-.vhich Hercules might have stamped 
and beaten a twolvomuntb, but in vain—at a .single punc¬ 
ture from that keen v.dt gave up their ghost and flattened 
into nothing ; a vanity to all men, but a vexation of .spirit 
to him who had blown them so full of his oum soul. But 
Eoraotimea, yc.s, often, Mr. Adams's wit perfonus a diilcr- 
ont ptii-t; it sit'3 as a judge, unjust and unforgiving, ''oBon 
deciding wrong, and wnen right from wrong motives." 
It was the Bmaii dag^r witli which, he smore ih.o fallen 
foe. It is a poor prami for a faiuou.s man, churchman, or 
statesman, to beat a blackguard with his own weapon,s. It 
must l>o confessed, that, in coniroversy, Mr. Adams's arrows 
w'ere shmqo and. deftly delivered; but they %fero often 
barbed, and goractimes tioisocod. 

Ttuo, he eneoimtered more political opposition than any 
man in th.o nation. For more than forty years ho has 
never been W'ithout bitter and uuroltsiting enemies, public 
and private. No man, in America,, perhaps, ever had such 
provocations; surely, none had over such opportunities to 
reply without retorting. How much bettor would it have 
been, if, at the end of th.at long life and fifty years' war, 
lio could say ho had never wasted n shot; had never sinned 
with hk lips, nor onco featheitd. hk public arro-w with 
private spleen! Wise as ho w'as, and old, ho never Icarneil 
that for undeserved calumny, for personal insult and abuse, 
thcr ‘0 k one anawer, Ohrktinn, nvanly, and irrefutable—^tho 
dignity of siknoo. A just man can uiFord to wait till tho 
storm of abuse shall spend its mgo and vunish untior tho 
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rainlxtw, which ileclf furnishca and leaves bohuid, Tho 
retorting spic-ch of such e, man may ho eilvera or iron; his 
silence, victorious? and golden. 

It is cfisj" to censure Mr. Adams for' such mtcmjxii'anoo 
of speech luui persecution of jifergoiis; imfortunatoly, too 
easy to funiish other examples of both. Wo know what 
ho Hjjoko—God only what Im repressed. Who knows out 
of how deep a fulness of indignation, such tomnts gush ? 
Tried by the standard of other mou, his fellow politicians 
of America and Eutoj.'kj, ho. wa.s no worse than they, only 
abler.* The mouse end tbo fox bavo as great a pi'opor- 
tionato anger an the lion, though tho one ia .ridiculous and 
tho other terrific. M!r. A.dnms mu-st ho tried by his owni 
standard, the rule of right, tho sfeudard of conscience and 
of Christianity ; then surely ho did wrong. For such a 
man the Yulgaritv of tho offence is no excuse. ’ 

With thi.s and tho other oxccplions ho appears a ro- 
marknhly conscientious man in his public life. Ho may 
oilcn have errod, os all men, without rioiating his own 
sense of right. 

Wniio ho was President ho would not consent to any 

publio manifestation of honours poraonal to himself.^' 
Ho would not .accept a present, for his Bible taught him 
W'hnt experience continually enforces, that a gift blinds 
tlio eyes of wise men and perverts thoir judgment. Whilo 
at St. Poteraburg, the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
then a.n old man, felt imcas}' on account of tho presents 
accepted during his official service, and, ciilculatmg tlie 
value of ail gifte received, returned it to tliu imperial trea¬ 
sury. This fact made an impression on Mr. Adams, and 
led to a resolution which he faithfully kept. Wlien a 
bookseller sent him a cosily Bible, ho kept the book, 
but paid its full value. No bribes, no ponsioiiB, in any 
form, ever boUckI justice in his hand8. Ho would iiover 
bo indebted to any body of men, lest they might after- 
wanls sway him from tho right path. 

Bccauao ho was a conscientious man ho would never lx? 
tho servant of a party, and nevor was. It was of gnmt 
advantage to liim th.at he was absent while tho two chief 
parties woio forming in tho tJnitwl States. Ho camo into 

* Ilia ilafctvc* cif t4ti.8 ia Uia (o hl-f al 

I5«pu 17Lii, BoRton, |>, &6, «{. s<;^. 
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tJio Massachiiselia Xiogislatiiro aa a feclcraliat, but soido 
anti<MoraUfft8 abo votetl for liim. His first Toto sbowod 
^.0 was net- Irniitcii by tbo common principles of a party. 
lifi was cboseii to tbo S-anato of tbo tFiiitca Suites, not by 
£1 xmrty vote. At first ho acted mainly with tbo fcdoml- 
ists, tbongb not always voting with bis colleagne ; but in 
1807 acted with tbo adiainistnition in the matter of the 
ErabiU'go. This wns tbo eventful crisis of hia Efo; this 
cbnngo' in bis politics, wbilo it gave bun stetion nnd poli¬ 
tical power, yot brtjugbt upon him tbo indignation ot Kis 
former friends; it has never been forgotten nor forgiven. 
Be tbo outward occasion and inwarfl motive what they 
may, this led to tbo simdoring of friendships long clier- 
isbod nn,d dcecrvodly dear; it protluccd the most bitter 
oxpormnee of bis life. Political men would iiaUirally im- 
doriakc to judge bis connsol by its probable and obvious 
consequences, the favour of the Executive, rather than 
attribute it to any Latent niotivo of patriotism in hi.s heart. 
While at tbo 'lioacl of the nation he would not be tbo 
Pi'csidont of a party, but of the people; ivben bo becamo a 
repmontativo in Oongi’ess bo was not tbo dolcguto of a 
party, but of justice and tbo oteraal riglit, giving bis con- 
Btituents an assuranco that bo would bold bimsclf in alle¬ 
giance to no pui-fy, national or political. He. has often 
been accused of liatitd to the Goutli; I cun find no trace 
of it. ‘’‘ I entered Congress,*’ says he, “ vritbont ouo sen¬ 
timent of discrimination between tbo Hortb and South.” 
At first he acted with Ivir. Jackson, to arrest tbo progress 
of nullificiition, for tbo democracy of South Carolina was 
putting in pnictice what tbo federalists of New England 
fiavo so often been ivilegcd to have held in theory, and 
condemned on that allegation._ Here he was consistent. 
In 1834, ho approved the spirit of the Sivme I’resident in 
demanding justice of Franco; but oftenvarda he did not 
bositeto to oppose, and perliaps abuse him. 

He bad ft iitgb rovcronco for religion ; none of our pub- 
Ec men more. Ho aimed to bo a Obiistian man. Signs 
of tills bavo often been sought in bis habits of eburcb- 
going, of reading the Bible; thoy may bo fotmd rather in 
Sie genorol rectitude of bis life, public and private, and in 
the liigli motives which swayed him, in bis opposition to 
slavozy, in the solf-denial which cost him bis vo-elcction. 
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In Ilia public acts ho fiixjma animatod bv' tho iliought that 
he stooa in the presence of Qo<h Though rotlier unphilo- 
aoj)hical in hiu theology, resting to a gre^at dogreo on the 
uuthoi-iiy of tmdition and tho lottor, and, nttociiing rauch 
value to fonxiB and times, ho yot saw the pcexiliar excel- 
lonco of Ohrifitia'^ity,—that it rc-eogriucd “ I-ovc as tho 
jKiramount and tninseendonr, kw of humaJi nattiro.” I 
do not aay that his lifo indicates tho attaiummi of a com¬ 
plete religious roposo, but that ho eanicsstly and continually 
laboured to nchiove tluit. You shall Im*’. few 
few men, who act with a moi-o contiiiu<d and obvioxxB refer- 
onco to religion ns a motivo, as a guide, lui a comfort. Ho 
was, however, no jyoctarian. His dnvotion' io fretvlom an- 
pea red, whci'o it seldom app«xr8,'hi his notions about reli¬ 
gion. Ho thought for himself, and had a theology of his 
oxvn, rathor old-iushionixl, it is true, and not very philoso¬ 
phical or consistent, it may bo, and in that ho was not very 
singular; hut he allowcKl othcra to think also for thein- 
sdvo.s, and have a theology of thoir own. Mr. Adams was 
a Unitarian. It is no groat morit to bo a Unitarian, or a 
Calvinist, or a Catholic, jKjrlmps j;o laoro merit to be ono 
than tho other. But ho was not ashamed of his belief 
when Unitarianism wa.s little, despised,' mocked at, and 
called Infidolity’^ on ail sides. When tho TTtutarian 
chxirch at W^ashingldn, a small and feebk body, met for 
worship in an upper room—not large, but obscure, over a 
public oatlung-housc-~irohn Quincy Adams, the Secretary 
of State and ex|>ccting to bo Pre's!dent, cjnne regularly to 
xvoralup with thenx. It xras not fashionable ; itwashaitlly 
resjjectablc, for tho Unitarians' w^cro not then, os now, 
numeroxis and rich; but ho xveut and worshipped- It waa 
no merit to think xvith any sect, it was a gpeat merit to 
dare bo true to his convictioxis. In his theology, as in 
|>olitics, ho feared not to stand in a minority% If there 
ever was an American wio loved the praise of God moro 
than tho praise of men, I bcliovo Mr. Adams xyas one. 

- His dovotiott to freedom, his love of his couxjtry, his 
eonscientiousness, his religion, aro four l^xinga strong and 
aotieciibk m his-charactcr. You sliull look Tong amongst 
oxu* famoxis men before yoxi_ find his equal irr these things.* 

* In A jjaMb atldroM, Mr, AiiaaiB onco quoted Usa weltkoomi 
of TndUiB (Aanal VI. 3e)i Ibr ne» 2 «« fttjmit,—applying them lo 
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SomobcKly says, no rat'" over UBoi, all his intellectual 
faculties as fay as posaiblo. If any a van is an oscoption to 
this rule, it is }ifr. Adams. Ho wiis-tomperatG and dili- 
g<?at; industrious almost to a fault, though not onlcrly or 
systematic. His diplomatic letters, his orations, his re¬ 
ports and speeches, all indicate wide learning, the fmit 
of the most rcmarkablo diligence. The attainments of n 
well-bred scholar are not often found in the Amorictm 
CongToas, or the Prosidoiit’s house. Yet he never gives 
proof that ho i':d tho mind of a groat mem. In his special 
department of politics ho dues not appear as a master. Ho 
has no great ideas with which to solve the riddles of com- 
morco and Bnnnco; has done little- to settle tlio commercial 
problems of tho world,—for that work there is needed not 
only a retroapectivo acquaintance with tho liabits and his- 
toiy^ of men, but tho foresight which comes from ti know¬ 
ledge of tho nature of things and of man, His chief intel- 
lectual oxcftllonco seems to have l>ccn memory ; his great 
moral merit, a conscientious and firm honesty; his pruc- 
tical strength lay in his diligence. His counsels .seem 
almost alwavK to have cumo from a knowledge of human 
hiatorj', seldom to have been prompted by a knowlorlgo of 
tho naturo of man. Hence he wac a critic of tho past, or 
wn admiuistrater of the present, rather than a prophetic 
guide for tho future. He hod many facts and precedents, 
but fov,^ ideas. How examples of great political foresight 
can bo quoted from his life; and therein, to his honour bo 
it spoken, his heart seems to have out-travelled his head. 
Tlio public aflairs of tlio United States seem generally to 
be conducted by many men of modorato abihtics, rather 
tlian by a fow men of great genius for politics. 

Mr. Adams ^vTote much. Some of his works are re¬ 
markable for their beauty, for tho graceful projmrtions of 
their stylo, and tho felicity of their decoration. Such are 
hia celebrated Lectures on Bhetoric and Oratory, which 
are sufficiently lo:.raed and sagacious, not very jihiloso- 

a dislinguishod nian lately deceased. A lady wrote to jBqaire whence 
they camo. Mr. Adams infonnod hor, and added, tlioy could not lx> 
ado^aately translated in leas than eevou wonls in ‘English. Tho lady 
rfifplijsl Umt they might bo well translated in five— in, noi 
doty; but better in three—Joii.v Qiascr Aoaus. 
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phical, but wnttcu m au ftOTceablo stylvi, und at tlio present 
day Dui wholly \nthout vmuo. His review of th.o works! of 
Fisher Ames, I speak onlj of the rhetoric, Is, j^rhajis. 
the finest of his compositions. Some of his productions 
ai*o disorderly, ill-compacted, without “ joints or oon- 
textyro,” tuid lionioly to a fault: this oration is a growth 
out of a central thought, marked by an internal liarmony; 
that, a composition, a piece of carpentry distinguishe<l hy 
only an outward sjnnmctry of momhei-a; others are ncitlicr 
growth nor cop^sposition, only a muss of materials huddled 
and lum^xid togetlior. Illosb of his later productions, 
with the exception of his congressional speeches, axe hard, 
cold, und imllnishod porfonnanci^s, with ‘littlo order in 
tho thoughts,-^md less beauty in 'tho expression. His 
extemporaneous siiecchcs have inoro- of both; thoy are 
bettor finished than his studied orations. Ho could judge 
and speak with fury, though ho wrote with plilegm. His 
illustrations are usually drawn from literature, not from 
nature or human life; his language is commonly cold, 
derived from the Eotunu stream which has b<N*n filtered 
through hooks, rather than from tho deep and original 
wcU of our ^xon home. His published lottora are 
compact, written in a cold stylo, without playfulness or 
ivit, with no elegance, and, though mostly busineijs letters, 
thoy are not remarkable for strength or distinctness. Kih 
diligence appears in verso as wml as prose. Ho wwoto 
mumi that rhpnod tolerably; liltlo that w'as poetical. 
Tho same absence of nature, tho same coldness and lack of 
inspiration, mark his poetry and prose. But in all that 
ho wrote, irith tho exceptions mentioned above, though 
you miss tho gejiial warmth, the lofty thought, tho mind 
that attracts, embraces, wanu-i, and inspires tho reader, 
you find always a spirit of Immanity, of justice, and love 
to God. 

Mr. Adams was seldom elo<|ucnt. Eloquence is no 
great gift. It has its place among subordinate powers, 
not among tho chief. Alas for tho statesman or preacher 
who has only that to save the Siute withal! Washington 
had none of it, yet how ho ruled tho land! No man in 
America has over had a political influence so wide and 
permanent ns !Mr. Jefferson; yet ho wms a voiy^ indifferant 
writer, and never made a sjioech of any value. The acts! 
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of 'iVcu^hington, tho ideas of Jofferson, made eloquence 
BU|j<’rfluou8. True, it has its value: if a man have at 
commimd tho electricity of trutPi, justioe, love, tho senti¬ 
ments and grt'at idima thereof, it is, a good thing to bo 
able with Ohnnpian hand to condense that electric fire into 
lK)Uod eloc^ucncc ; to thunder and lighten in the aky. But 
if ii man have that oJectrio truth, it mattorB little whether 
it is .Moces that speaks, or oniy Aaron; whether or not 
I’liul’s bodilv presence weak and his speech contemp- 
tiblo: it is ^ 02 i»’ thought which thimdcrs end lightens 
out of Sinai; it is Paul’s idea that is powerful and builds 
up tho church. Of true eloquence, the boat thoughts put 
in the best words, and uttered in the best form, Mr. Adswns 
luwi little, and that appe; red mainly in the latter part of 
hi.s life. Hundreds have more. What pa^cs for eloquence 
w common in America, trhero Uie public moutb is mways 
a-going. Ris early orations are noor in their substance 
and faulty in their fonn. His ability ns an orator deve¬ 
loped late; no proofs of it appear before he entered tho 
Uouse of Repitsontatives, at a good old age. In his 
manner of speaking there was little dignity and no grace, 
though 8<jmctimea there was a terrible energy and fire, 
lie wiuH often a powerful qjcaker—by his facts and figtircs, 
by his knowledge, his fame, his age, and his position, but 
most of nil by his independent character. Ho siMko 
worthily of great men, of Madison or lafaycttc, kindling 
with his theme, tmd laying aside tdl littleness of a party. 
However, he was most caniest and mewt eloquent not when 
Ise stooil up tlio champion of a neglected truth, not when 
he dwelt on great men now venerable to us all, but when 
Ito gathered his Btrength to attack a foe. Incensed, 'ais 
h-nreiisin was terrific; colosse'. vanity, aspiring to bo a 
( ihenghis Khan, at the touch of that Ithuncl spear shrank 
to tho jliracmsions of Tom Thumb. His invcctivo is his 
riuiston)icce of oratorio skill. It is sad to say this, and to 
remember that tho greatest works of ancient or of modem 
rhetoric, from tho tliundoring Philippics of Deamoethencs 
down to tho sarcastic and crazy rattle of Lord Brougham, 
are all of tho aarcc character, are efforts against a personal 
foe! Mon find hitherto tho ablest acts and spoecfi in tho 
Hamc cause,—not jx«itivo and crssiting, but critical and 
eomlxjtivc,—in war. 
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If Yit. vVdiinis had died in 1829, ho would havo been 
macniborod for awhilo m a Icanicd man: aa an ablo 
diplomatist, who had servod his country raithfuUy at homo 
luid abroad; as a President sp^Ucaa and iucorruptiblD, but 
not as a very important peraonugo in American history. 
Hifi niark would have boeti faint and soon <^cod from tho 
sands of time. Put tlio last period of hia b‘fo was tho 
noblest. Ho had worn ail iho official honoura which tho 
nation could bestow; ho sought the gyijater honour of 
serving that nation, who had now no added boon to give. 
All that ho had done os Minister abroad, aa Senator, as 
Secretary, and President, is little compared with what ho 
did in the Hoxiso of Representatives; and while he stood 
there, with nothing to hope, with nothing to fear, tho 
liaud of Justice wrote his name high up on me walls of his 
country. It was surprising to see at his first attendance 
there, men, who, while ho vras Pn^dent, had been tho 
loudest to call out " Coalition, Bargain, Intrigue, Comip* 
tion,” come forward and express the involunti^ confidence 
they felt in his wisdom and integrity, and their fear, actual 
though baseless, that hia withdrawal from tlie Committee 
on Manufactures would “ endanger tho Union itself.”* 
Great questions t»on cmno up: nullification woe speedily 
dispoaca of ; the Bank and tho tariff got ended or compro¬ 
mised ; but slavery lay in tho consciousn*^ of tho nation, 
like the one dcsir hut appiUing sin in a man’s heart. 
Some wished to ho rid of it, northern men and southern 
men. It would ooino up; to justify tlxat, or excuse it, the 
American sontiment and idea must bo denied and rejected 
utterly; the South, who had long known tho charms of 
Bathslicba, was re^y for her ssAo to make away witli 
Uriah himself. To remove that monstrous oidl, grmually 
but totally, tmd rcatoro unity to the nation, would require 
a greater change than the adoption of tho Oonstitutiou. 
To keep slavery out of sight, yet in oxistonoo, unjustified, 
unexcusctl, unrepeabsd of, a contradktion in tho national 
consciousness, a political and deadly sin, tlio sm against tho 
Holy Spiiit of -American Libert)’, fcnoivn but not confcssal, 
tho public seoiet of tho jieoplo—that would lead to sup¬ 
pressing ixstitions, suppressing dohate ir. Congress and out 
fif Congress, to silencing the p upit, the press, and the people. 

• R<marki of Mr. Cambrclenj,'. 
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Under tlicac circumstances, i^lr. Adams went to Congress, 
an old man, well kno\vn on Ixitli sides tlio water, the 
presidential laurels on his brow, indejKindent and fearless, 
expecting no rcAVTird from men for services however great. 
In respijct to tho subject of slavery, ho had no idetis in 
ad'S'ance of tho nation; he wi-s far behind the foremost 
men. Ho "deprecated all discuBsion of slavery or its 
abolition, in the House, and gave no countenance* to jKdi- 
Uotuifor tho abolition of slaver}’in tho District of Columbia 
or tho' territonea." However, ho acquired new ideas ns 
ho went on, and l^camc the congrmionol leader in tlio 
great movement of the American mind towards luiivcrsal 
freedom. 

Hero ho stood os tlio chamjpion of human rights; hero 
ho fought, and with all his might. In 1838, by the cele¬ 
brated rm>lution, forbidding debate on the subject of 
fiJavery, the South d^ove tho North to tho wall, nailetl it 
there into shameful rilenco. A " Northern man with 
Southern priuciplea,*’ before entering the President’s chair, 
declared, that if Congress should paiss a law to abolish 
slavery in tho District of Columbia, ho would exorcise hi.s 
veto to prevent tho Law.* Iilr. Adams stoml up manfully, 
sometimes almost alone, and contended for freedom of 
spojxsh. Did obstinate men of the North send petitions 
reiativo to slavery, asking for its abolition in the District 
or elsewhcro? hlr. Adams was ready to present the 
jMjtitions. Did women j^tition ? It made no difTerenco with 
him. Did slaves petition ? He stootl up there to defend 
their right to bo heard. Tho Soutli had overcome many an 
obstacle; but thai one fearless soul would not bend,*and 
could not bo broken. Spite of rules of order, he con- 
trivetl to bring the matter pcrjKitually before Congress, nnd 
sometimt^ to road the most offensive parts of the petitions, 
lyiica Arkansas was made a State, he endrsivourcd to 
abolish slavery in its domain; ho sought to establish inter¬ 
national relations with Hayti, and to secure tho right of 
sufFnigo for tho coloured citizens of tho District of 
Columbia. Tho laws which forbid blacks to vote in the 
Northern States ho held " in utter abhorrence.” 

He saw from afar the plots of southern politicians, plots 
for extending the area of slavery, for narrowing the areii 
• Mr. Van Buren. 
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of frccxiom, nnd exposed thoftc plots. You all rcrQonil>er 
the tvunuH it excited •when ho rose in his phw^ holding a 
jwtition from glaves; tlint the American CongrrAS vim 
tlirown into long and diggrticeful confusion. You cannot 
have forgotten the uproar which followed his presenting a 
petition to dissolve tho L'niocn !• I know tew Bp^hea 
more noble and manly than hia on the right of petition,— 
occasioned by that celebrated attempt to stifle debate, and 
on the annexation of Icxos.. »Sorac proposed to censure 
him, some clamoured, “expel some cried out, ‘-buni 

tho petitions!” and “him with them,” fscreamod yci others. 
K*omQ threatened to have him indicted by the grand jury 
of the district, “or Iw made amenable to another irihunal^^* 
Imping to sta “ an inceiituary brouglu to condign punish¬ 
ment.” “J^ylifo on it,” said a .southern legislator, “if 
he presents that petition from slaves, we shall yet mso him 
-within tho wills of the j>euitentiar5'.” Some in Rocret 
threatened to i ssassinato him in the streets. Xliey mistook 
their man ; with, justice on his side ho did “not fear ell tlio 
grand juries in tho universe.” IIo would net curl nor 
cringe, hut snorted his defiance in their vary faco. In 
front of ridicule, of desertion, obloquy, rage, and brutal 
threats, stood up that old man, bald and audacious; and tho 
chafed rofik of Cmhasset stands not firmer mid tho yeaty 
wavt • ■’■'or more triumphant spurns back into the occ^^a 
face th'' broken billows of the stonn. Tliat New England 
knee bent only before hia God. Tliat impretending man— 
the whole power of tha cation could not move him from 
his ixist 

Men threatened to iucreaso the slave power. Said one 
of tho champions of slavery with prophetic speech, but 
fatal as Cassandra's in tho classic tale, Americans “ would 
como up in thousands to plant the lono star of tho Texan 
banner on the Mexican capital . . . llie boundless wealth 
of captured towns and rifled churches, and a laxy, vicious, 
and luxurious priesthood, would soon enable Texas to my 
her Boldioiy and redeem her State dobt, and push ner 

• Seo tha DehaUt df ih* Houtif, January SSrd a&d following, 1837 ; or 
Mr. Adamt'a own accornt of tlto nwttor in lii« LaUtrs to Mii Cffiuiitm/nU, 
&tc. (lk>*too, 1837 ) too, liia S*-ria of on tAf tf 

atui th* Atia^jrcliott of Tifsraa, January Hth anti foUowir.g, 1838. 
(Prinlttl in a {Amjthlrt. IHS-S.) 
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victorious arais to tlio very shores of tho Pacific. And 
would net 0.11 tills extend the hounds of slaver}’? Yes, 
the result would Ixj, that, liefore another quarter of a cen- 
turr, the extension, of shivery would not stop short of tho 
Western ocean.” A-gainst this danger hfr. Adams anued 
hiiufSilf, and fought in tho holiest cause—the caii-so of 
human rights. 

I know fow things in modem times so grand as tliat old 
man standing thcro in tlio House nf Eopresentatives, tho 
comreor of Washington, a man who had borne liimself 
proudly in kings’ courts, earlV doing son'ice in high places, 
where honour may l>e won; a man who had tilled the 
highest office in any nation*,<s gift; a President’s son, 
himself a President, standing there the champion of tho 
nmliest of tho opprcfissd: the conquering cause pleasctl 
otliers; him only, tho causo of the conquerod. Had ho 
once bMu sendle to tho hands that wielded power? Ho 
thunderbolt can scare him now 1 Did lio once make a 
treaty and bind !Mexico to bewray the wandering fugitive 
who Wk his lifo in his hand and flcxl from the talons of 
the American eagle? Now ho would go to tho stake 
sooner than tolerate such a deed! When ho went to the 
Supremo Court, after on absence of thirty years, and arose 
to defend a body of friendless negroes tom from tlieir homo 
and most unjustly hold in thrall; when ho UsSked the judges 
to excuse him at once both for tho trembling faults of age 
and the inexpericnco of youth, tho man having laboured 
80 long eUowhero that he luad forgotten the niles of court; 
when he gumizie<l up the conclu&ion of the w'hole matter, 
and brought l>cfor© those judiciid but yet motsteniug ej’es 
tlio men whom ho had once met there—Chase, 

Cushing, Martin, Livingston, and Silarshall Inxiself; and 
while he remembered them that were ”gono, gone, all 
gone,” rememberod also tlio Eternal Justice that is never 
gone,—W’hy tho sight was sublime. It was not an old 
patrician of Romo who had been constd, dictator, coming 
out of his hoaound rotireinent at the Senate’s call, to stand 
in the forum to lov}- new armies, marahal them to victory 
afresh, and gain tliereby new laurels for his brow;—but it 
was a plain cituen of America, who had held an office far 
grmter tlian that of consul, king, or dictator, his hand 
rtxldencfl by ..o man’s blood, exjiccting no honours, but 
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corning in the name of Justico to plead for tko alavc, for 
the jKX)r barbarian negro of Africa, for Oinquo and Grablx?, 
for their deeds comparing them to Harraodius and Arista- 
peiton, vhosc classic tnemorj" made c^cb bosom thrill. 
That was tr oi th jill his honours,—it was ivortli whiio to live 
iburacore vears for tliat. 

When lio stood in tho House of Kepresentatives, the 
champion of tlio rights of a minority, of tho rights of man, 
lie skxxl colossal. Frederick tho Greet sesms doubly so, 
when, aingle-handcd, “ tliat .^n of tho Bakt^ of Branden¬ 
burg” contended aiminst ■AciJlrin, Frasoe, England, 
llussia, kept them all nt baj, divided by his &kiU, and 
conquered by his might. Surely he seems great, when 
measured merely by hia dc5cds. But, in comparison, 
Frederick: the Great seems Frederick tho littlo: for Adaina 
fought not for a kingdom, nor for fame, but Ibr Justice 
ami the Eternal Right; fought, too, irith weapons tem¬ 
pered in a heavenly stream I* 

lie had liis reward. "XiTio ever missed it ? From 
mythological Coin, who slew his brother, down to Judas 
Isruiriot, and Aaron Burr; from Jesus of Kazarcth, down 
to tho least man that dies or lives—who ever io«9t his 
reward ? None. No; not one. Witliin tho wicked 
heari there dwells the aven^r, with unsf^n hande, to 
adjust the cord, to pobon tho iatal bowl. In tho irapeno- 
trablo citadel of a good man's conscirnisness, unseen by 
mortal eyes, there stands tho palladium of justice, radiant 
with celestial light; mortal hands may make and mnr ,— 
this they can mar not, no more than they can make. 
Things about the man can others biuld up or destroy; but 
no foe, no tyrant, no aasaasin, can ever steal the man out 
of tho man. \VTio would not have tlie consciousness of 
Iwing right, even of trying to be right, tliough affronted 
by a whole world, rather than conKiious of being wrong, 
and hollow, and fake, have all tho honours of a nation on 
hia head? Of late years, no party stood up for Mr. 
Adams, “ Tlie madinau of MaMachu^tls,” as they called 

** Acer ct indomitti*, qu* iijsMf, qtuxjns. ira roesasistft, 

nauittm, et nnaqaam totwriujidju paresta £em> j 
Hucc««ja« tuoa) i»siar» 

>{nmini«} impellOTMi qukqaid *ibi isummA petoiti 
OUstaret, gatttlai*rjno viam mlita,” • 
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him, on the Hoor of Cong'i'o^HS; but ho kiicvv that ho had, 
and in his old age, done oiio M-ork,—ho had contonded for 
tlic unalicnahlo rights of man, done it faithfully. Tho 
gov(*rnment of God i-s invi.siblo, Ilia ju/dico tho more 
certain,—and bj that- ^ilr. Adam.s had his abundant re¬ 
ward. 

But ho had his poorer and outward rowatnls, negutiro 
and ]X)«itivo. For his steal in Ixdialf of freedom ho was 
called “ a xnonurchigt in disguise,” " nn alion to the tnio 
intereeta of his country,” ” a traitor.” A slaveholder from 
Kontneky published to his constituents that ho wits sin- 
ccrely desirous to check tliat man, for if he could be 
renioA'cd from tho councils of tile nation, or silenced upon 
the exasperating subject to which he had devoted himself, 
none other, I Ix'lieve, could bo found hardy cnougli or bad 
enough to fill his place.” It was w'ortli aometliing to 
have an enemy fi|>Gak such praise as that; but the slave¬ 
holder vva.s wrong in Ida conjecture; tho North has yet 
other sons not loss hardy, not more likely to he silenced. 
Still more j)rfii.se of a similar sortat a fourth of July 
dinner at walterborough, in South Carolina, this sen¬ 
timent was proposed and resjiondod to with nine cheers: 
“ May wc never want a democrat to trip up the heels of a 
fixlcnilist, or a hangman to prepiro a halter for John 
Quincy Adams.” C;onsidoririg what lie had done and 
whence those rewards procoedcfl, that was honour enough 
for a yet greater man. 

Let me turn to things more grateful. Mr. Adams, 
through lack of genial qualities, had few jx'rsonnl friends, 
yet from go<xI men throughout the North there went up a 
liearty thajiksgiving for Ids manly indejwnidence, a»;d 
prayers for his success. Brave men forgot their old 
prejudices, forgot tho " Kmliargo,” forgot tho “ Hartford 
Convuntiun,” forgot all the hard things wlvicli he had oyer 
said, forgot his wordii in tho Scuinte, forgot thcii di.s- 
apjxiintincnts, and so^id—“ For this our hearts shall h.onour 
thee, thou brave old man!” In 1843, when, for tho firs^'c 
time, ho viftit<xl tho West, to assist nt the foundation of a 
scientific institution, all tho West rose up to do him reve¬ 
rence. He did not go out to seek honours, they came to 
sock him. It was the movement of a noble |>cople, feeling 
a noble pfe.senct> al>out them no Ic.as than witldn. When 
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Cicoro, tlio only great man whom Borao never fojxodj. rtv- 
tumed from his exile, all Italy rose im and went out to 
meet him; so did the North and the West wclootno thb 
champion of froedem, this venerable old man. Thej camo 
not to honour one who liad been a President, but- one who 
was a man. That alone-, eaid Mr. Adams, with tears of 
joy and ^ef filling his eyes, was ro\!?aixl enough for all 
that ho had done, suffered, or undertalcGn. Yes, it was 
too inucli; too much for ono man os the roarard of ono lifol 
You all remembor the Last time ho was at any pubUo 
meeting in this city. A man had been kidnapped in. 
Boston, kidnapped nt noon-day, “on tl^o hi^hroad tx)twcon 
Paiicuil Hall and old Quincy,'* and earned off to bo a 
slavol New England Irands had soi.^ their brother, 
sold him into bondaffo for over, and his children after him. 
In tlio presoneo of ^vory, as of arr<s, the laws are silent, 
—not always men. Tlien it appears who aro men, who 
not 1 A incoiing was called to talk Hie matter over, in a 
plain way, and look in one another’s faces. Who was fit 
to preside in such a c-aso ? That old man sat in tire chair 
in Eaneuii Hall; abovo him was the imago of his father, 
and his own; around, him were Hancock and tlio otlicr 
Adams,—^Wasliington, grmtest of all; before him. were 
the uieii and ■women of iWton, mot to consider the wrongs 
do'ae to a miserable negro slave; the roof of the old Crwilo 
of Liberty spanned over all. Forty years before, a 
young man and a Senator, ho had taken tho chair at a 
meeting colled to consult on the wrong done -to American 
seamen, violently impressed by the British from an 
American ship of war, tho unlucky Clnaapeake; eomo of 
you romomber tiiat event. Now, an oldf man, clothed 
with half a century of honours, ho sib in tho same ball, to 
prtrido over a meeting to consider the outmgo done to a 
single slave; a greater outrage—alas, not dons by a hostile, 
not by an alien band! Ono was tlio first mooting of 
citizens ho over presided over, the other was tho last; Wth 
for the aamc object—tho defence of the Etomal Righb 

But I would not wesary you.. Ills death was noble ; fit 
ending for such a life. IIo was an old man, tho last that 
had hold a diplomatic office under Washington. lie ha/l 
uttered hi.s oraclcis; had done his work. The highest 

VOL. IV. K 
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iionours of iiio nation lio had worthily worn; but, as his 
townsnion tell us,—caring little for the President, aucl 
much for tlio mair,—that was very little in comparison 
with his charocter. The gtxid and ill of the human cup 
ho had tasted, and pientifuily, t<oo, as husband, father. 
Ho had hora .0 his testimony for freedom and the rights of 
mankind; ho had stood in Congress almost alone; with a 
few gallant men hod gone down to tht> batUc-fichl, and if 
victory tjscapod him, it was becjiu&o night ctrme on. 

Ifo saw others enter tho field in good heart, to stmid in 
Ote imminent loadly breach ; ho lived long enough for his 
own welfare, for his own ambition ; long enough to seo tho 
broken,—and then, this aged Simeon, joyful in tho 
consolation, bowed his head and went home in pcaco. His 
feet were not hurt with fetters; ho diod with liis armour 
on; died like a Senator in tho capitel of tho nation; died 
like tm American, in tho service of hi® country; died like 
a Okriation, full of immortality; died like a man, fcarlcos 
and free! 

You will aak, Wlmt was the eecrot of his strength? 
Whence did ho gain such power to stand erect whoro 
othura so often oringod and crouched low to tho ground ? 
It is plain to see: no looked beyond timo, beyond men; 
looked to the ctorral trod, and, fearing Him, forgot all 
other fear. Some of his failings ho know to such, and 
stnigglescl witlr thora, though ho did not overcomo. A 
man, not ovor-modcjst, oneo ctsked him what ho most of all 
kmimted in his life, mid ho repHocl, My impetuous 
temper luid vitupemtiva speech; tliat I have not always 
rotumod good for evil, but in the madness of my blood 
have said things that I am ashamed of before my God!” 
As tho world goes, it needed somo greatness to say 
that, 

liVTien ho was a boy, hia mtlher, a still woman, am'’ 
capable, dcejvheartecl, and pious, took great pains vrith 
hia cult-ure; moat of ail with hfe religious culture. 'When, 
at the age of ten, he was about to leave home for years of 
aliscnce in another land, slio took him aside to warn him 
of temptations which ho could not then understand. Sho 
bade him remember religion and his God—hia secret, 
ailent prayer. Often in his day there came tho earth- 
quake of party strife; the fire, the storm, and the whirl- 
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wind of passion; ho listened—and God was not there; bnt 
them came, too, the rcinombnmco of hm motlicr'a whispered 
words; God carao in that memory, find earthquake and 
storm, tJie fi.ro and the whirlwind were powerless, at lost, 
lioforo that still small voice. Beautifully did she write to 
her Ixjy of ten, " Great learning and superior abilities will 
be of lit tie v^ue , . . tmlesj virtue, honour, truth, 
and integrity, aro added to them. Remiember that you 
are accountable to your Maker for all your words and your 
actions.” “ Bear as you aro to me,” says tliis more than 
Spartan, this Christian mother, “ Bear m you are to me, 
I would much ratiier you ehould have found jour grave 
in the ocean you have crwsc<l, or that any untimely death 
oro(?s you in your infant years, than boo you an immoral, 
profligate, or graoolras child. lot your observations and 
compari.soii8 produce in your mind an abhorrence of domi¬ 
nation and power—the parents of slavery, ignorance, and 
barbarism. May you be led to an imitation of that dis¬ 
interested mtriotism and til at noble love of your country 
which will teach you to despise wealth, titles, pomp, and 
equipage, os mere external ^vantages, which cannot add 
to the interaal excellence of your mind, or oomponsato for 
tJio want of integrity and virtue.” She tells him in a 
letter, that her father, a plain Now England clergyman, 
of Braintree, who had just died, ” left you a legacy more 
•\'aluable than gold or silver; he left you his blesaing, and 
his prayers that you inight b*>come a useful citizen, u 
gunKiiaa of the laws, liberty, and religion of your country. 

. . . . Lay this kvqucst up in your memory and 

practise upon it; believe mo, you wnif find it a treasaru 
that neither moth nor rust can d^troy.” 

If a child have such a mother, tlier© is no wonder why 
he stood fearle^, and boro a ehmrmod life which no op~ 
Txjsition could tame down. I wonder more that on© so 
bom and by such a mother bred, could ever one® bond ft 
Bcrvilo knee; could ever indulgo that fierce and dreadful 
hate; could over stoop to sully thci®o hands which hora had 
joined in prayer. It ill accerda with teachings like her 
own. I wonder that h© cxiuld ever have refund to ” do- 
liberate.” Religion is a quality that makes a man inde¬ 
pendent; dmpjximtmont will noft render such an on© sour, 
nor opprmiott drive him mad, nor elevation bowildm*; 
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jMwcr Tidll not daH-izlo, nor gold corrupt; no throat can 
silonco and no fear nubdue. 

There arc men enough horn wi^'h groiitor abilities than 
Mr. Adams, men enough in Now England, in aU the \NTilks 
of man. But how many are there in political life who 
X 180 their gifts so diligcutlv, "with such conscience, such 
fearless doferenco to Gofl ?—nay, tell \is one. I havo not 
spared his faults; I am no eulogist, to paint a man vs-ith 
uudisci-iminating praise. Let hia follies warn us, while 
his virtues guide. But look on all his faults, and then 
comparo him wdth our famous men of tlie North or the 
Soutii; with the great whigs or the grciit democrats. Ask 
which was the purest man, the most patriotic, the most 
honest; winch did his nation the smallest harm and tho 
Qgcatest good ; which for his country and lus kind dcnic<i 
himself tho most. Shall I esamino their lives, public and 
private, st rip thorn bare and lay them down bcsido his life, 
and ask which, after all, has tlie least of blemish and tho 
most of beauty ? Nay, that is not for mo to do or to at¬ 
tempt. 

In ono thing ho surpassed mast men,—^ho grow more 
liberal tho more he grow old, ripening and mellowing, 
too, with ago. After ho was aoventy years old, ho wel¬ 
comed now ideas, kept his mind rigorous, und never fell 
into that crabb«ri admiration of past times and buried 
institutions, whicli is tho jjalsy of so many a man, and 
which nnikcs old ago nothing but a pity, nnd gray hairs 
provocative of tears. This is tho more remarkable in a 
man of his habitual reverence for the past, in ono wlio 
judged oftener by tho histoiy' ihan by tlio nature of man. 

Times will como ■when men shall look to that vacant 
seat. But tho thunder is silent, the lightning gone; other 
men must take his place and fill it as they can. Lot us 
not mourn that ho has gone from us; lot us remember 
what -was mil in him, but only to be •^varned of ambition, 
of party strife, to lovo more t^t largo charity ■which for¬ 
gives on enemy, and, through good and iU, contends for 
manldnd. Iict us be thanlaul for tho good ho lias said 
and done, bo guided by it and blessed. There is a certain 
afHuonoo of intellectual power granted to somo men, wiiich 
provokes admiration for a time, let tho man of mjmiad 
gifts use his talent as lio may. Such merely cubic great- 
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Dcas of mind w matter of astonishment rather than a fit 
subject for esteem and praise. Of that, hfr. Adams had 
little, as 80 many of his contemporaries had more. In 
him what most commands respect is,’ his indepondenco, 
his lovo of justice, of his country and hia kind. No sou 
of New England has l>een ever so distinguished in political 
life. But it is no great thing to bo President of the 
United States; some men it only makes ridiculous. A 
worm on a steeple’s top is nothing but a worm, no more 
able to % than while creeping in congenial mud; a moun¬ 
tain noe^ no steeple to lift its head and show the world 
what is great and liigh. The world obeys its great men, 
stand where they may. 

After all, this must be the greatest praise of Mr. Adams: 
in private ho corrupted no man nor woman; as a poH- 
tician ho never debauched the public morals of his country, 
nor used public power for any private end; in public and 
private ho lived clean and above board; ho taught a 
fearless lovo of tnsth and the right, both by word and 
deed- I wish I could add, that was a small praise. But, 
as the times go, ns our famous men are, it is a very great 
fame, and there arc few competitors for such renown; I 
mtist leave him alone in that glory. Doubtless, as ho 
looked back on hi.s long Cvireor, his whole life, motives sa 
well as actions, must have siKsmed covered with imj^rfcc- 
tions. I will seek .no further to disclMO his merits, or 

draw liis frailties from their dead abode.” 

Tie lias passed on, where superi'*" gifts and opportumtioa 
avail not, nor his long life, nor his high station, nor his 
wide spread fame; where enemies cease from troubling, 
and the flattering tongue also ia still. Wealth, honour, 
fame, forsake him at the grave’s mouth. It is only the 
bring soul, sullied or clean, which the last angd bears off 
in his arms to that world where many that seem first shall 
be last, and the last first; but whero justice shall bo 
loringly done to the great man full of power and wisdom 
who ruJef the State, and the feeblest slave whom oppres¬ 
sion chains down in ignorance and rice—done by too all- 
stKiing Father of both President and slave, who lovc» both 
-with equal lovo. The venerable man is gone home. Ho 
sliall IrnvG his pnuso. But who shall 8j>Sik it worthily P 
2ifcan men and little, who shrank from him in life, who 
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never aliared what was manliest in the man, but mocked at 
his living nobleness, shall they come forward and with 
mealy mouths, to sing his rt^uiem, forgetting that his 
culogj' is their own ban ? Some will rojoicjc at his daith; 
there is one man the less to fear, and they who trembled 
at his lilb may well be gkd when the earth has covered up 
the son she horo. Strange men will meet with mutum 
solace at his tomb, wondering that thdr common foe is 
dca<l, nntl they are met 1 The Herods and Pilates of con¬ 
tending parties may bo made friends above his grave, and 
clasping hands may fancy that their union is safer than 
before; bat there will come t clay after to-day I Let us 
leave him to his rest. 

The slave has lest a champion who gained now ardour 
and now strength the longer ho fought; America has lost 
a nmn who loved her with his heart; l^ligion has lost a 
supporter; Freedom an unfailing friend, and Mankind a 
noble vindicator of our unolienablo rights. 

It is not long sincx) ho was hero in our own streets; 
three Nvinter mouths: have scontly fiov/n: ho set'out for bis 
foil—^but went homo to hie* rest. His labours are over. 
Ko man now threatens to assassinate; none to expel; none 
even to censure. The theatrical thunder of Congress, noisy 
but harmless, baa ended as it ought, in honest tears. 
South Carolina need ask no more a halter for that one 
northern neck she could not bend nor break. The tears of 
bis country arc dropped upon bis urn; the muse of history 
shall write Uicrcon, in letters not to bo effaced, Tile one 

fJREAT MAN SINCE WASIllNCiTON, WHOM AMERICA IlAB NO 
CAI.^SB TO VBAR. 

To-day tlrnt venerable form lies in the Capitol,—the 
discDcbautod dust. All is silent. But his uuu}'ing soul, 
could wo deem it still hovering o'er its native boU, w)und 
to tpke leave, yet lingering still, and loath to port, that 
would bid us love our country, love man, love justice, 
freedom, right, and above all, lovo God. To-morrow that 
venerable dust starts once more to join the dear preacnco 
of father and mother, to mingle his ^ics with their oshios, 
08 their lives onco mingled, and tbeir souls again. Let his 
native State communicate her last sad sacrament, and give 
him now, it is all she can, a little (xirth for charity. 

But wliat shall wo say as the dust returns ? 
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“ Where slaTcry’a miniotw coTcer 
Before the eerrilo power, 

He bore tboir Imji t 
And, like the aged oak, 

Thai In-avod the tightamg'a atrokc, 

Whan thnndem round it broke, 

Stood up a man. 

“ Nny, wheo they atormed aloud, 

And round him Uko a cloud, 

Crune thick and black,— 

He eingle*hand«d atroro, 

Ai^ Uko Olympian Jove, 

With his own thunder dnwo 
The phalanx back. 

Not from the bloody field. 

Borne on his battcr^l shield. 

By foes o'ereotno}— 
lint from a sterner fight, 

In the defimee of Bight, 

Clothed with a conqueror's might. 

Wo hail him home. 

" Uis life in labours spent, 

Tliat' Old man Sequent* 

Now rests for ayo;— 

His dust the tomb may claim;— 

His spirit's queochless fiame, 

His ‘ venorWMo name,' • 

Bass not away.*' f 

• CfantKi ct emera&i/r Roa^ra. 

t The aboTO lines are from the pen of tho Rcr. John Picqwnt. 



A DISCOUESE OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF THE 
LATE PRESIDENT TAYLOR.—PEEACIIED AT THE 
MELODEON, JULY f4, 1850. 

Last Sunday, on a dar the national anniyorsary, 
something was said of uio relation wbicli tho American 
citizen b^rs to tho State, and of tho duties and rights 
which belong to that relation. Since then an event has 
occurred which suggests another tome of a public nature, 
and so I invite your attention to a diacourse of the general 
position and duti(M of an American ruler, and in special of 
tho late President Taylor. It is no pleasant task to rise 
to speak so often on such tliem(^ os this *, but let us sec what 
warning or guidance wo can gather from this occasion. 

In order that a man should be competent to become a 
complete political ruler and head of the American people, 
he ought to be distinguished above other men in 
particulars. 

First, bo ought to have just political ideas in advance of 
the people, ideas not yet organized into institutions in tho 
State. Then he will bo a Itmer in ideas. 

Next, ho ought to have a superior power of organizing 
those ideas, of putting tiiem into institutions in the State. 
Then ho w^ be a I^iaer in the matter of organizing ideas. 

Then he ought to have a superior power of administering 
the institutions alter they are made. Then ho will be a 
loader in tho matter of administering institutions. 

An cminmit degree of tbeso tbreo qualities <mnstitutca 
genius for statesmanship, genius, too, of a very high order. 
A man who rcallv and eiHcicntly leads in politics must 
po^ss some or oU of these qualitiea; without them, or 
any of them, ho can only scorn to lead. Ho and tho 
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people both may think ho is the leader, and call him so; 
but ho that ah^ lead others aright must himself be on 
tho right remd and in advance of them. To perform tho 
functions of a loatior of men, tho man must eminently 
just, alw, true to the Everlasting Eight, tho Law of God; 
otherw^e ho can never posBCfis in the highest degree, or in 
a competent degree, the power of ideas, of organization, 
of administration. A man eminently just, and poeseediig 
these three qualiti(a, is a leader by nature; if ho is also 
put into tho conventional position of leader, then he bears 
the samo rektion to the people, which tho captain of a 
ship, skilful and competent, would Ixmr to tho smp's com¬ 
pany who were joint owners with him, and had elected 
nim to liis office, expecting that ho would servo them as 


C4i;^ain while ho held tho office of captain. 

The complete and jocrfect leader must bo able to origi¬ 
nate just political ideas, to organize them justly, to 
a<lmim8ter the organization with justice. But these ^reo 
jwwers ^ seldom united in tho same man; »o, practically, 
the business of loading, and therefore of ndbg, is com¬ 
monly distributed amongst many persons; not concentrated 
in one man’s hands. 1 think wo have as yet had no 
statesman in America who has enjoyed each and all of 
these three talents m an eminent aegree. No man is so 
rich as mankind. Any one of them is a great g^ 
entitling the man to distinction; but tho talent ibr admin¬ 
istration is not very rare. It is not difficult to find a man 
of good administrative ablUfey with no power to invent, 
none to organize the inventions of other men. How many 
men can work all day mtb. oxen yoked to a plough; how 
few could invent a plough or tamo wild cattle. It is not 
hard to find men capable of managing wlitical znachinery, 
of holding the national |)lough and conducting tho national 
team, when both are m the field, and there is tho old 


furrow to servo os guide. That is aU we commonly look 
for in an. American politician, Ha is to foUow the old 


constituticmal furrow, and hold the old plough, and scatter 
a little dcmocratio or whig seed, furnished by bia pnrty, 
not forgetting to give them the liandsel of tho crop. That 
is all we commonly look for in an American politician, 
leaving it for some bright but obwure man in the mass of 
tho people to discover a now idi^, and to demise the mode 
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of ita orgaiiisation. Then the politician, perched aloft on 
his high place and conspicuems, holds tho string of the 
kite Y^ch some unknown men liar© thought out, made 
up, and hoisted with groat khour; he apiJoars to be tho 
great man, because he sits and holds tho string, adminis¬ 
tering tho kite, and men look up and saj, See tlicrc, 
.what a great man ho :s! Is not this tho toromost man of 
tho age?” 

In tills way the business of ruling tho nation is made a 
matter of mere routine, not of invention or construction. 
Tho ruler is to tend the public mill; not to make it, or to 
mend it; not to devise new and better mills, not oven to 
improve the old one. We may bo thankful if ho does not 
nbuse and leave it worse than ho found it He is not to 
(fiithor tho dam, only to slmt the gate at tho right time, 
and at the right time open it; to suiScient toll of all 
comers, and now and then make a report of the grinding, 
or of what ho secs^ fit to communicate to the ownors of tho 
mill. As it is a part of the written Constitutiou of the 
land that all money biUs shall originate with the House of 
Itepresentativos, so it is a part of the unwritten custom 
tliat political ideas in advance of the people shall not 
originate with tho nominal rulers of tho natron, but clsc- 
where, Ono good thing results from this: wo are not 
much govern^, but much lot alone. The American 
form of government has some great merits ; this I esteem 
the grmtest; that it lets tire jjeople alone so much. In 
fonmng our^ves into a State, wo agreed with ono another 
not to meddle and make polifcica)..fy with individuals so 
much as other nations had cbne. 

It is a long time since we have had a man of large 

S s for pobtics at the head of affairs in America. I 
wo could not mention mon .lion ono who had any 
genius for just political ideas in advance of the jrcople. 
ikilful admmistrators we have had in great abundance in 
jwlitics as in otlicr matters, Natture herself seems demo- 
emtic in her action hero, and all our great movements 
appear to bo brought about by natural power diffused 
amongst many men of talent, not by natural power con- 
depsm into a single man of genius. So long as this is tiro 
case, tho present metliod of letting alone is the best one. 
Tho American nation has marchea on without much pio- 
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neemjg on tlio part of its official rulers, no one of thorn 
for a long time being much in adTimce of the million; and, 
while it IS so, it is certainly heat tlxat the million we very 
much left to themselves. But if we coiild have a man m 
much in advance of the people in all those three qualities, 
and ospOQially in the chief quality—as tho skilful projector 
of a cotton mill is in advance of tho girls who tend the 
loorcis, in all that relates to the projection of a cotton mill, 
—then we should know what it was to haw a real leader, 
a ruler who could bo tho school-master of the nationj not 
ruling ovsr iKwlies by fear, but in tho spirit of love, 
setting us lessons whicli wo could not Imvo. devised, nor 
even understand without his help; one who preserves all 
the good of tho old, and adds thereto mucdi new good not 
ecsen before, and so histructa and helps fonrard tho people. 
But, as the good God has not sent such a man, and he is 
not to be m^o by men, onl^- found, nor in the least helped 
in any of thesio tliree qualities by all tho praise wo can 
pour on him; so it comes to pass tnat an ordinary ruler is 
a w?.rsou of no very great consequence. His importance is 
official and not personal, »4nd as only the person dies, not 
tho office, tlio death of such an one is not commonly an 
affiur of mucli significance. Suppose after hlr. Tylor or 
lilr. Polk had taken tho oath of office, he had appointed a 
common clerk, a man of routine and experience, as his 
factotum, with power to affix tho presidential name to 
necessary documents, and tlien had quietly and in eilcnco 
dejMirtca from this life, how much would the nation have 
lost? A new and iust political idea; an organiisation 
thereof? No such thing. If the pubUo press had kept 
tho secret, we should not have foimd out their death till 
this time. Tho obscure clerk could tend tho mill as well 
as his famous master, who would not bo mb 

Ijoub XrV. said, ** The State ! That is I.” Ho was tlio 
State. So when tho ruler dies, the State is in peril. If 
tho King of Prussia, tho Emperor of Russia or Austria, or 
the Pope of Rome were to die, there would be a revolution, 
and nobody knows what would qbmo of it; for there tho 
ruler is master of the people, who are suhjeata, not citizens, 
and tho old master djnng, it is not easy to yoke tho people 
to tlio chariot of a new one. Here tho people are the 
State; end though tho power of Generm Taylor was 
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practically gpreatcr than that of any monarch in Europe, 
eavo Nicholas, William, and Ferdinand, yet nt hia death 
nil the power passes into the hands of his succcfeior, with 
no noiiso, no tumult, not oven the npjjearanoe of a streot 
constable. I think that was a subUmo sight—the rule 
over twenty millions of people, jealous of their rights, 
silently, by duo course of law, jxissca into tlio hands of 
another man at dead of night, Jind the next morning tho 
nation is just os safe, just as quiet and secure as before, no 
fear of cnango perjilexing them. That was a sublimo 
sight—one of tlio fair things which comes of a democracy. 

I Icro tho ruler is servant, and tho people master; so tlie 
dmth of a President like Mr. Van Burcai, or any of his 
successors, Harrison or Tyler or Polk, would really have 
Ix-on a Tory unimportant event; not so momentous ns tho 
death of one of tho oblest doctors in Boston, for should tho 
physician die, your chanco of Efo is diminished by that 
fi'ct. If l)r. Channing bad died at tho ago of forty, beforo 
he wrote his best works, liis dmth would liave been a 
greater calamity than th-t of any or all of tho four Presi* 
dents just named, as soon os their inaugural address was 
delivered ; for Dr. Channing had somo truths to tell, which 
there was nobody elso to deliver at that time. No Prc'^i- 
dent since Jefferson, I think, lias done tho nation so raiicu 
good as the opening of the Erie Canal in New York, or 
the chief railroads in Massachusotts, or the building up of 
any one of tho half dozen largo manufacturing towns in 
New England. Mr. Cunard, in establisliing his lino of 
Atlantic steamers, did more for America than any Presi¬ 
dent for fivo-and-twenty years. Tho discovery of the 
properties of sulphuric ctocr, tho devising of the magnetic 
telegraph, was of more advantage to tliis nation, than tho 
service of any l^resident for a long time. I think I (xnild 
mention o few men in Boston, any ono of whom has been 
of more ecrvico Uian four or five Presidents; and, ac<x)rd- 
ingly, tho death of ono of those would bo a greater 
calamity than tho demiso of all those Presidents the day 
after election. With us tho President is only ono spoko 
in the wheel, and, if that is broken, wo always bare a simro 
spoke on hand, and tho wheel is so made that, without 
stopping the mill, the new spoke drop® into the place of 
the old one and no ono knows tho cliango till told thereof. 
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If Mr. Polk had really been tlio ablest man in the land, a 
creator and an organizer, his dciith would have been a 
public calami^, and the whole nation would hare felt it, 
aa Boston or New York would feel tho loaa of one of its 
ablest manufacturers or inorclianta, lawrere or doctors. 
That woidd deprive us of tho services of a man. whioh 
could not bo supplied, lYo havo alwav® spare men of 
routine, but not spore men of genius. l5r. Uhanning haa 
beism misled over sinoo his death, and tho diurchos of 
Boffion, jjoor enough before, are tho poorer for bis abser- 
So has John Quincy Adams, old as ho was, been m.ii,.t .I tn 
tho House of Repn^nlatives. Tho enemy of freedom 
may well rejoice tnat his voice is stiU. But who raiitsca 
General Harrison or M.r. Polk ? "VVlxat interest languishes 
in consequence of their departuro P Wliat idea, what 
right, lost tlxereby a defender ? If Sir Robert Peel were 
to die, tho British nation would feel th^ loss. 

Wo attach a false importonoe to tho death of a President. 
Great calamities were apprehended at tlxe death of General 
Harrison- But what caaio ? lYliigs went out of ofRco 
and democrats went into office. Had Jefibrson died before 
tho Dcsclarafcion of independenoo, or Waaliington any timo 
after it, or before the termination of his official service, or 
John Adanx-s before the end of tho war, that would havo 
been a great calamity; for I know not where wo should 
have found another Jefferson, co see tK) distinctly, and 
■wTite down so plain the great American idea, or another 
Washington to command an army wiUiout money, wthout 
provisions, without hats and shoes, as that man did. Tlxo 
deatlx of Samuel Adams, in 1700, would liave been a terri* 
bio misfortuiio to America, But tho death of General 
Hanison only made a change in the Cabinet, not ia the 
country; it affected the politicians more than the people. 

Wo are surrounded in tho world with nations ruled by 
kings, who are tho masters of tho people; hard masters 
too I Wheax they die the people mourn, not always very 
wisely, not ahvays sincerely, Wt always with ceremony. 
Tho mourning for George lY. and William IV. in Eng¬ 
land, I doubt not, was more splendid and imposing than 
that for Ed^vard tho Confessor and Oliver Cromwell; and 
that for Louis XY, outdid that for Henry lY. In a mon¬ 
archy, men always officially mourn their king, whether it 
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be King Log, or King Snnkc, or King Christian; wo 
follow the oxaraplo of those States. If some of the men, 
whoso death would bo the greatest cakmitj, should die, 
the newspapers would not go into mourning; wo sliould 
not have a day of fasting set ajwot; no minister would 
think it “An inscmtablo providence;'* only a few plain 
country people would come together and take up the dust, 
disenchanted of the genius winch gave it power over other 
and animated clay, to lay it down in the groimd. There 
would bo no Cktafalques in the etreet; but the upper 
mountain-tops would miss that early sun which hissed 
their foreheads, whilo all below the world was wrapped in 
drowsy mist, and the wliole race of man would bo losers 
by the fading out of so mu'-K poetry, or truth, or justice, 
love and fai&. 

The office of President of tho United States Is undeniably 
one of great importance. If you pat in it a great man, 
ono with ability to iiiTCnt, to organise and to administer, 
bo has a better opportunity to serv'o mankind than most 
kings of Europe. I know of no position in the world more 
desirable for a really epreat man, a man with a genius for 
statesmanship, a miluon-minded man, than to take this 
young, daring; hopeful nation, so full of promise, so ready 
for work, and lead them forward in the way of political 
righteousness, giving tis ideas, persuading us to build 
institutions thereof, and make tho high thought of a mxm 
of genius the common life of a m'ghty nation, young as 
yet and capable of taking any lesson of national nobility 
which tlie most gifted man can devise; to bo tbc ruler, 
not over Russian serfs, but American freemen, citixens, 
not subjects; to be the schoolmaster for twenty millions, 
and they such promiamg pupils, loving !aard lessons; and 
the men that set them, the mi^ enterprising race of per¬ 
sons in the world, who have already learned something of 
Christianity and the idea of parsonal freedom,—why Uiat 
is a noble ambition. I do not wonder that a man oi great 
powers should covet tliis great position, and feel a noble 
dissatisfection and unrest until he foimd himself there, 
gravitating towards it as naturally as tho Mhaissippi to 
the oemn. Put in it such men os 1 point to, one with tho 
intellect of a Webster, tbc oonscienoo of a Chunning, tlio 
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pliilanthropy of much humble^* men ; let him aim at the 
ft'clfai'tt of the nation and mankind; let him haro just 
political ideas in advance of the nation, and, in vinuo 
thereof, ability to solvo tho torriblo eocial and political 
questions of this age; careless of his pronlarity and rep<;- 
tation, but careful of his couftcienco ana his character, let 
him devote himself to tho work of leading this pcurnle, and 
what an ofHeo is that of Pit^dcnt of tho United otatoa in 
tlie middle of the nineteenth century I Ho would maho 
this nation a society for mutual improvement twenty 
mUliona strong; not King Log, not King Stork, but King 
Good-man, King Christian if you wiB, ho wonld do us a 
acnrieCj dignifying an office which was itself a dignity. 

Bui if it bo so nobly for such a man, working with* such 
an aim, for such on end; when a little man is in that 
office, with no ideas in advance of the peojiic, and incapablo 
of understanding such as have thorn; with no abihtv to 
organiisc the pohtu^ ideas not yet organized, and apj^cd 
to life; a man of rontino; not ruling for tho nation, but 
tho ruler of a party and for a party, nis ambition only to 
servo tbo party; an ordinary man, surrounding himself 
with other ordumry men; with ordinary habits, ordinary 
aims, ordinary means, and aiming at the ordinaiy ends of 
an adveutui*cr; careless of his conscience and character, but 
careful of his j^vy-popularitv and temporary reputation,— 
why tho office bc^mea |miaiul to thinK of; and the officer, 
his stato is not kingly, it is vulgar, and mean, and low ! 
So the lighthouse on the rocks of Boston harbour is a 
pleasant thing to see and to imaguie, with its great lamp 
looking far out to sea, and shining all night long, a star of 
sjiecial providence; seen afar on, when stormy skies shut 
other stars from sight, it assurt^ the mariner ot his where¬ 
abouts, guides tho whakr and tho Indioman safe into port 
and peace, bringing w<mlth to tho merchant, and a husb^d 
to the Imgeriag xnfe, almost a widow in tho cheating 
delay and her own heart-sickness from hope so long d»>- 
ferrw. But take away the great lamp, leaving all else; 
put in its place a little tallow candle of twenty to tho 
pound, whoso thin glitter could not be seen a mUo oft*, 
spite of the burnished reflectors at its side, and which re- 
quiroH constant picking and trimming to keep tho flame 
^ve, and at iU b^t estate flickers wiUi evojy flutter of 
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tho summsr wind,—^what wo^ild the lighthouse bo to look 
upon or to ixna^cP What a canmcstick for what a 
candlo I Praise it as much oa you will; Hatter it in, tho 
ncwspapars; Toto it “ adequate ” and tho “ tallest beacon 
in the worldcall it tho “ Pharos of America it is all 
in vain; at tho best, it can only attract moths and mos¬ 
quitoes on a soreno night; and, when tho storm thunders 
on that sepulchral rock, it is no light at all; and tho 
whaler nmy be split asunder, and tho Indioman go to tho 
grave, and tho wcjalth of tho merchant bo scattered as 
playthings for tho sea, and tho bones of tho mariner may 
blanch tho bottom of tho deep, for all tho aid which that 
hin dazzle can furnish, spite of its lofty tower and loftier 
praise I 

To ndo a bank, a factory, or a railroad, when tho officer 
is chosen for busin(^ and not charity, to command a 
packot-ship or a steamboat, you. will got a man of real 
telent in his lino of work; one that has some history, who 
has made hia proof-shot^ and shown tliat ho has some 
mottlo in him. But to such a pass has tho business of 
mling a nation arrived, that, of all tho sovercigna of 
Christian Europe, it is said not more than two, Nicholas 
of Russia, and Oscar of Sweden, would have boon dis¬ 
tinguished if bom in private stations. The moat practical, 
and commercial nation in tho world, poi^essing at this 
moment a power moro eminently great than that of tho 
Roman empire in its palmj- time, hos for a ruler a quite 
ordinary woi^an, who contnbutes neither ideas nor organ¬ 
izations, and probably could not administer wisely tho 
offiairs of a single sliiro in the island. In tliis respect, tho 
highest stations of political life seun lo havo b^me os 
ba^tt as the Dead Sea, In selecting our rulers in Ame¬ 
rica, it is long since wo havo had a man of large powers, 
oven of tho sort which tho majority of men appreciate in a 
contemporary. I have sometimea thought men were se¬ 
lected who wero tiiought not strong enough to hurt us 
much, forgetting tliat a weak man may sometimes hurt ua 
as much more than a strong one would. 

Af^or aU this preliminary, let me now say something of 
tho late Presidemt Taylor, only further promising that I 
am hero to teU the truth about him, so far os I Itoow it, 
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and nothing more or less. I am not responuiblo for tho 
facts of tho case, only for tho (Kirrcct stateinent thereof. 
There havo been men who were not disposed to do him 
iustico; there were men enough to flatter arid overpraiso 
him whilo alive, and there will prolxibly bo enough of such 
now that ho is dead. Much official panegyrk h^ there 
been already, and much more is in prospect. I think I 
need ne t bo oallod on for any contribution of that sort I 
wish to weigh him in an oven balance, neither praising nor 
blaming wi^out cause. To oidogizc is one thing; to deal 
justly, another and quite different. 

SkaiARY Taylor was bom on tho 24th of November, 
1784, in Orange county.. Virginia. His father, Richard 
Taylor, was a soldier during a part of the Revolutionary 
War, had a colonel’s cosoimission in 1779, and appears to 
havo been a valuable cffincer and a worthy man. In 1785 
he removed to Kentucky, where he reside until his death. 
Ho was a farmer, a man of property and influence in Kcn- 
tucl^, then a now country. Ho was one of tho framers of 
tho Constitution of that State; several timea in tho Logis- 
lature, and tho first collector of the port of Louisville, men 
a port of entry. 

Zachary, the third son, followed the busings of fanning 
vmtil ho was more than twcnty-thr«j years of age. During 
his childhood he received such an vacation as you can 
imagine in a now and wild country like Kentucky sixty 
years ago. However, it is said his fatlier took gre^t pains 
with his Vacation, and ho enjoyed the instruction of a 
sclioolmnster from Connecticut, who is still Hving. Hence 
it is plain tlio best part of his education must havo come, 
not from tho schoolmaster, but from tho farm, tho woods, 
and the connection with his pa'-ente and their associates. 
What a man learns at school, oven in Boston, is but a 
small part of his alucation. In Gcnoml Taylor's case, it 
is prolmble that things had much more to do with his cul¬ 
ture than words. Men nursed on Greek and Latin would 
probably have called him an uneducated man; with equal 
justice no might call many a scholar on tmcducat^ man. 
To spook and write with grammatical accuracy is by no 
means tho best t<^t of education. 

Fondness for a militarj* life is natural in a man bom and 
VOL. IV. * 0 
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bred os ho wna, living in a country where the vicinity of 
the Indians mado every man a Quaker or a soldier. 

About 1808, volunteers were rai^d. in the West to op- 
the expected movements of Aaron Burr, a traitor to 
his country, a bold, bad man, who had been the candidate 
of the federalists for the Presidency; perhaps the worst 
man wo hod had in politics up to that time. Mr. Taylor 
joined ono of the rompt^es of volunteers. In 1808 he woa 
appointed Lieutenant in the army of the TTnitod States, 
joined the forces, was soon sent to Now Orleans, was seized 
with tlic yellow fever, and nttumed homo. 

In IS 10 ho was married to Miss Margaret Smith, of 
3iaryland. 

In 1811 ho was employed in expeditions against the 
Indians in tlic North-west of the TJmtcd States, Here he 
was under the command of General BDorrison. 

In 1812 ho was mado Captain, and had the command of 
u block-hotm and stockodo colled Fort Harrison, on the 
Wabash river, soon after the declaration of war against 
England. This place was attacked by a strong bmy of 
Indians. Captain Taylor, with lej» than fifty men, do- 
fended it witli rigour and success. In consequence of his 
services on that occasion, he was promoted to the rank of 
Brevet Major. During iho rest of the war, he continued 
in servics) on the frontiers, and seems to have done his 
duty faithfully as a soldier. 

After tho war was over, in 1815, the army was diminished 
to a i)caco establishment, and Major Taylor reduced to tho 
rank of Captain, In consequence of’this, ho withdrew 
from tho army; hut, after a few months, returned, and 
was then, or subsequently, restored to his former rank os 
Slajor. For several years ho was employed in such various 
mihtarj’ services, m the west and south-west, as must bo 
performed in, a time of peace. In 1819 ho was made 
Lieutencnt-Colonel. In 1832 he becamo Colonel, and in 
that year, with a command of four hundred men, he served 
under General Atkinson, in the expedition against the 
Sacs and other Indians led by tho celebrated Black Hawk. 
A fterwards ho was intrusted with tho command of Fort 
Crawford, whore ho remained tOl 1836, when ho was 
ordered to Florida, to fight against the Seminolo Indians. 

It woa here that he made use of the bloodhounHs to hunt 
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the poor savages from their hiding-placea in thowcxxls. 
You know what Mr. Fitt onco said of the Spanish use of 
this weapon in the sixteenth centurybut the animals 
imported from Cuba, where they had trained to hunt 
runaway slaves, were of no value when put utod the track 
of red men. I do not know who originated the scheme of 
employing the bloodhounds. It has often been ascribed to 
General Taylor; and with good reason, I bdieve, has it 
been denied that ho was Uie author of that plan. It was 
of no great honour to the nation, lot who would invent it; 
and few men will bo sorry that it did not turn out well. 

It was thought Colonel Taylor di^lay^ n goed deal of 
skill in contending with the Indii^ in Florida, and, 
accordingly, he was made Brevet Brigadier«Genoral, in 
1838. ^cr finishing the conquest of the Indians, ho loft 
Florida, in 1840. It is said that fighting againfit the 
Indians is a good school for a soldier. General Taylor 
served long at this work, and served faithfully. In the 
Florida war, his conduct os General is said to have been 
noble. 

In 1840 ho was mode Commander of that portion of 
the American army in the soutli-wcat of the Gnitod States, 
and in 1841 removed his family i^m Eentu^ to Baton 
Bou^ in Louisiana, which has since been his home. In 
184o ho was orderctl to Texas, and hod command of the 
** Army of Occupation,” and subsequently of the “Army 
of Invasion.” In the war against Mexico, it is thought by 
competent judges that ho rhsjplayed a good deal of military 
skin. Ho was beloved by his soldiers, and seems to have 
won their confidence, partly by succces, partly by military 
talent, but also in port by his character, whi^ was frank, 
honest, just and unpretending. I liavo heard of no instance 
in the whole war in which cruelty is charg^blo upon 
him. Sovextd anecdotes are related of his kiimoBS, gene* 
rosity, and openness cf heart. Ho doubt they are true. 
War mxQ, bloody trade; it makes one shudder to think of 
it in its terrible details; bat the soldier is not necessarily 
a malignant or a cruel man; that bloody and profane com¬ 
mand, so wcU known, uttered in tlto heat of conflict, when 
the battle seemed to waver, does not imply any pecu¬ 
liar cruelty or iU-wiU. It is only one of the accidents of 
war, which shows more clearly what its substance is. 
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I am no jud^ of vrarliko operations and of military 
skill, and thereforo sboU not pretend to pass judgment on 
matters which X know I do not understand; I shall v. ot 
inquire as to the military toIuo of tlio laurels ho won at 
Itemca do la Palma, at Monterey, and at Buena Vista. 
But, in our judgment, wc ought to remember one circum- 
Btauco: that is, the inferionty of the Mexicans. They 
were beaten, I in overj' considerable battle thiough- 
out tho wholo war; no matter who commanded. General 
Scott landed at Vera Oim, captured tho city, and tho far> 
famed Castle of St. Juan d’UlIoa, rarrisonod by four thou¬ 
sand three hundred and ninety solmcrs; and tho American 
loss amounted to thirteen men killed, and sixty-threo hurt! 
General Scott took possession of tho great port of the 
nation, with leas than twenty thousand soldiers, with only 
about fifteen thousand troops; marched nearly two hundred 
miles iuto tho interior, fighting his way, and garrisoning 
tho road behind him, sometimes oven subsisting his anuy 
in the country which ho oonquereil os he wont on; and 
finally took ths capital, a city with nearly two hxmdrcd 
thousand inhabitants, with less than six thousand soldiers. 
Suppose an army of that sixo were to land at Newbury- 
port, wito the intention of marching to Worcester, not 
two hundred miles, but only fifty or sixty, how many do 
you think would ever rcami tho spot? Why, suppose 
the American men did nothing, there ore women enough 
in Massachusetts to throw every soldier into the Mcrrimac! 

I do not believe that tliia inferiority of the Mexican 
arises so much from the superior bravery of the Americana; 
almost any male animal will fight on small provocation; 
your Mexican mole, as well as your American, on os small 
provocation, and as desperately. But tho American soldier 
was always wcU armed, furnished with everything that 
modem science makes terrible in war; well clad, w^ fed, 
well i^d, ho went volimtarily to tho work. The Mexicans 
were ill armed, ill clad, ill fed, olten not pid at all, and 
sometimes brought to fight ominst tlicir will. 

• Tho difference docs not end hero: tho ipin reliance of 
tho Mexiom government, the regular soldiers, the Presi- 
dioles, were men who seemed to have most of the vices of 
old garrison soldiers, with most of tho faults of new re¬ 
cruits; or, as another has said, himself a soldier in the war, 
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“All the vices engendered in a prison life; all the cow¬ 
ardice which their constant defeats by the Indians kid 
created; all the laziness contracted in on idle monotonous 
csdstence, and very little military skill.** The new levies 
came ua>¥iUingly, and were often only “food for powder.” 
On the'American side was a small body of veteran soldiers, 
low and coarse men—it is the policy of Aniierica to have 
the rank and file of our army in peace composed usually of 
such—^but full of brute Murat^; accustomed to all sorts of 
hardships and exposure; under a discipline rigorous and 
almost perfect; wonted to danger, and wconod from four; 
careless of life almost to desperation; full of confidesnoe in 
their commander, and of contempt for their foe. The 
volunteers brought with them tbo characteiistio ordour of 
Americans, their confidence of success, their contempt of 
toil and of danj^r; familiar with fire-arms from their 
youth, they soon learned the discipline of the camp. 

You see what a difference this makes between tbo two 
armies; but the chief superiority’' of the American soldiers 
was this—they came from a country where there is a com¬ 
plete national unity of action. So the government could 
trust the army, and the army the govemIl:^ent; the soldiers 
had confidence in their commander, confidence in their 
country, confidence in their cause; while the Mexicans 
had no national unity of action, the people little confidence 
in the ^vemment, the government os Httio in the people; 
the nation but little trust in the army, and the army httio 
in the nation; the soldiers had gpreat fear of the enemy, 
little faith in tiioir officers, and the officers Utile in their 
men. Did you over see a swarm of bec« when the quecu 
bee was dead, and moths had invaded the hive? The 
hlcxicans were much in the same state. The r(»ult w'ao 
what had rcadUy been foreseen: at the battle of Buena 
Yista, on the one side, there were twenly-ono thousand five 
hundred and fifty-tliroo Mexicans; on the other, four thou¬ 
sand seven huumred and fifty-nine American soldiers, of 
which only four hundred and seventy-six were regulars. 
Yet the ionerican Ic^, in kiUed, wounded and missing, 
was but seven hundred and forty-six, w'.iilo that of the 
Mexican army was nearly two thoiuamd men lost If the 
Mexicans ha(f done the same projwrtionato execution, every 
American would liavo been kill«jd long before night 
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AH theao things ought to bo tal en into account, in 
making up our mind about the dimculty of tho enter¬ 
prise. Still, after this allowance is made, it must bo con¬ 
fessed tho American inTBsion of Mexico was a remarkable 
imdcrtaking, distinguishod for its boldness, not to say its 
raslui^, and olmo^ unparallelod in the history of modem 
wars. It certainly did require great coolness, courage, and 
prudence, on tJio |«urt of General Taylor, to conduct his 
part of the expedition. Ho had those qualities; but it has 
hot yet been proTed, or shoim to be prol^iblo, that ho 
had the nobler quolitios which make a great General. 
Tho kind of war&re ho was enga^ in does not bring to 
light the high qualities of a man nko Guatarus Adolphus, 
Frederick Great, or Napoleon. Perhaps General 
Taylor had them, but tJiey did not appixir. 


Tho Mexi«m war was unfortunate for the administration 
which carried it on, for the political party which caused 
tho war. Tho 8uc/;ess of General Taylor attracted the 
avomtion of tho jieople, and the objure soldier took 
popular rank before me President of the United States. 
Unconsciously the vicarious suitor, courting public favour 
for liis master, won good graces for liimsclf. Tho political 
party which liegan tho war was eclipsed bv tho triumph 
of its own soldier; and the skve-jpowor which projectcxl 
tho war seems likely to be ruined by tho succ^^ of tho 
onterpriso. 

It has boon said, tliat he was averse to tho Mexican war 
which he fought in; I know not whether this bo true or 
falso. But,’if true, it deserves to bo remembered in his 
defenoo, that tho soldier is only an active tool, as much tho 
inatniment of his employer as tho spado of the workman 
whoso foot crowds it into tho ground. The soldier, high 
or low, must obey the men who have the official right to 
command him, his free-will iner^g in that of hU superior. 
If General Taylor had thought tho Mexican war un¬ 
just and wickeo, and in consequence had rerigned his com- 
misaion, ho would have been covered with obloq^uy and 
contempt in tho eyes of military men, and tho omcials of 

f ovemment. Moat of tho newspapers of tho land would 
avo attacked him, called him a coward, a traitor and a 
fanatic; their condemnation would havo been worth ns 
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much as Uieir praise is now. In estimating his clmractar 
we ought to rcmeajbcr this foct, for few mesa do more than 
their office demands of them, or more than public opinion 
can approve. 

Such was the success of Gmioral Toylor in war, at the 
head df a few thousand men, that public attention was 
turned towards him, and in a few months the obecuro 
frontier soldier was the most prominent man in the nation. 
In 18'18 he received the nomination of the Whig Conven¬ 
tion at Philadelphia for President, and in due time was 
elected. 

His election was certainly one of the most remarkable 
that ever.took place in America. It is Vdrth while to 
look at it for a moment There was notliing very remark¬ 
able in the man to entitle him to Uiat eminent distinction; 
if there were, the nation was very slow in finding it out. 
He was a farmer till about twenty-four yoara old; tlicn a 
common Lieutenant four years more. In the next twenty 
years ho ^t no higher tmin to the rank of a “ Frontier 
Colonel ‘y he attained that dignity, in fact, at the age of 
forty-eight Ho was not made General till the filty-tiftli 
y<ar of nis age. But for the Mexican war, I suppose ho 
would, at this d'y, be as obscure os any other General in 
tlie United States' army; nobody would think he was tho 
“Second Washington," “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in tlio hearts of his countrymen," as his ermtures 
have declared, Other military men have been chosen 
to the presideiicy. But Washington was much more than 
a soldier; in “ a time that t ried men's souls" to the utmbot; 
he had carried the nation through eight ymra of most 
Ijcriloua warfare, more by his character than any eminent 
military skill, and so had become endeared to the hearts of 
the people as no American had ever boon before. Geneiol 
(Jacl^n, at first educated as a lawyer, was a man of largo 
talents, distinguished as a Governor, as a Senator, and os 
a Judge of tho Supreme Court of Tennessee, before bo was 
olectea President, or xsicamnatedl for that office. General 
Harrison, a man of small abilities, surely not more than a 
third-rate politicbii in Ohio, was yet familiar with the 
routine of political afiairs. He had been a member of the 
Legislature of Ohio, of both brandies of tho Congress of 
tlie United States, and Minister to Colombia. General 
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Taylor, with an csducation very imperfect, hnd pasaal hia 
life, from twenty-four to eixty-four, on tlio frontiers untl 
in the army; had never hold any civil office; hnd seldom 
voted, and, though on excellent officer in the sphere of 
duty ho bod occupied, did not appear to bo the most 
promiiuM man in tho nation to select for its liighcsst and 
most difficult office. The defence of a log-house in 1812 
against a troop of Indians, tho con(^uost of Black Hawk, 
the rout of tne Seminole®, tho gaming of half-a-doxen 
battles in Mexico, at tho head of a fow thousand soldier®, 
does not scorn exactly an adequate schooling to prepare a 
common man to Icjatf and rule twenty million Americans 
with tho most complicaitcd goveniment in the world. It 
oortainK was surprising that ho should bo noininate<l for 
that office; and more so, that tho nomination should bo 
confinned by tho people. It is not surjirising that tho 
distinguishoi Senator of Massachusetts should call tliis “A 
nomination not fit to bo madetho wonder is, ho deemed 
it fit to be confirmed. In selecting him for our chief, llic 
nation wont liap-liazard, and nindo a leap in tlie lUirk. No 
prudent man in Boston would hire a cook or a coachman 
with such inadotjuato recommendations as General Taylor 
had to prove his fitness for his place. Had a sensible man 
on election day asked tho notion, “"VVliat do you know 
about tho man you vote for?” the people would nave IxHjn 
sarUy puzzled to sock for an answer. The reasena whicli 
led to his election wore partly «>ecial, and partly of a 
general and popular diameter. It is instruclivo for us to 
l^k at them, now that wo can do it coolly. 

I suppose this was the special cause of his nomination: 
Tlio leaders of the whig jiarty thought they could not elect 
either of their moat prominent men. If they went beforo 
tho jxjoplc with notlung but their idea,—Tlie protection of 
projierty by a tarilF, and a Ileprescniativo of tliat idea, 
however able and tniinwl, they feared defeat; such ns 
they had mot with in tho last camTiaign, when Uio demo¬ 
cratic party, with a man almost uoLiiown to tJio people, a 
tricky lawyer from Tennessee, had yet carried tho day 
against one of the oldest and ablest politicians in tho 
country. So tho whig leaders availed tliemsclves of tho 
tmporary jwpulnrity of a successful General to give an 
accidental triiuupli to their party, and apparently to their 
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idea. That I think was tlie spcvific roasan Yf'bich led iho. 
politicians to nominate him. Doubtleaa Uiorc'wci^ otho?* 
private reasons, weighty to certain individuals,"that 'need 
not be touched uporu 

But the general reasons, which gave him weight with 
tiie maa^ of the people and secured his election, ought to 
bo stated for our senoxui reflection. 

1. Thcro was no one of the great leaders of either party 
whom tlie people hatl much confidence in. I am sorry to 
say so, but I do not tlimk there is mucli in any of them to 
command the respect of a nation, and make us swear fealty 
to those men. Thcro wore two candidates of the whig party; 
from one of them you might expect a compromise; from 
the other you were not certain even of that. The dem¬ 
ocratic candidate had not a name to conjure with. Tlie 
free soil candidate—was he a man to trust in such times 
as ihcsfto ?• Did you see your king and cliicjf in any one of 
those four men? Was any one of them fit to be the 
political schoolmaster of tins nation ? What “ groimd and 
lofty tumbling” have wo had from all four of them ? 

2. General Taylor ’wus not mixed up with the grand or 
petty intrigues of the parties, their quarrels and struggles 
tor oflice. Men knew little about him; if little good, cer¬ 
tainly little not good; little evil in comparison with any 
of tlio others, ^metimes you take a man whom you do 
not know, in preference to an old acquaintance whom you 
have known too long and too well to trust. 

3. Thm General Taylor had shown himself a rough, 
honest, plain, straightforward man, and withal mild arid 
gi)od-mtuit3d. Apparentiy, there was much in him to 
attract and deserve the good-will of the nation. His 
likeness went abroad through the country like a procla¬ 
mation ; it was the rude, manly, firm, lioncsb good- 
natured, homely face of a backwoodsman. His plain 
habits, plain talk, and modest demeanour reminded men of 
the old English IjaUadof “The King and the Miller,” and 
the like, and won the affections of noneat men. I doubt 
not the fact that General Harrison bad once lived in a log- 
cabin, and, other things failing, did drink “ hard cider,” 
gave him thousands of votes. The candidate was called 
“ Old Hough and Beady,” and there was not a clown in 
field or city but could understand all that was meant by 
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those terms- E«-en his celebrated horse contributed to liis 
ijlftction, and drew votes for the Prcsulont by the 
thousand- ' 

4. Then he was a successful soldier. The dullest man 
in tlie AUcglxany mountaius, or in the low lanes of New 
York and Boston, or the 5 ill’<y»t behind the emmters of a 
city shop, can vmderstond figheing, and remember who 
won a ImtUo. It is whoUy needless for such to inquiro 
what the battle was fought for. Hence military success is 
always popular vrith the multitude, and will be, I suppose, 
for some ages in America as evorvwhere else. Our churches 
know no God but the “ Lor^ of hosts,” ” A man of 
war!” 

5. Then ho was a southern man, and all our masters 
must bo from the South, or of it, devoted to its peculiar 
institution. If ho had been bom in Barnstable county, 
and owned a little patch of yellow sand at Cape Cod, end 
had the freeman's hatred of slavery, even Churubusco 
and Buena Yista would not have given lum the votes of 
the Convention, and his war-h«ae might have lived till 
tins day, he would not have carried his master to the prc> 
sidency. Ho was a slaveholder, as seven Presidents had 
been before him, holding ofBco for eight-and-forty-years. 
There are some men at the North, chiefly in the coimtry 
towns, who think it is not altogether right for a man to steal 
his brother; such men were to bo propitiatod. So it was 
diligently rumoured abroad in tbe North, Uxat the candi¬ 
date was ” opposed to slavery,” that he would “ probably 
emancipate ms slaves as soon as ho was elected. I am 
told that some persons who heard such a story actually 
believed it; I.think nobody who told it believed any suen 
riling. The fact that ho was a slaveholder, that he had 
lately purohased one hundred and fourteen men, women, 
and children, and kept them at hard work for his advan¬ 
tage, showed the value of such a story; and the opposite 
statement, publicly and industriously circulated at the 
South, that he loved slaverv, desired its extension, and 
hated the Wilmot Proviso, shows the honesty of some of 
the men at the North, who, knowing these facts, sought to 

them secret. 

^eso seem to have been the chief reasons which pro¬ 
cured his nomination and election. It is m&y to see that 
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8uch a man, Uiough as haacst as Washington, must bo 
cminentlv unfit for high office of P^dent of tlio 
United otates. Ho knew little or nothing of the political 
history of the countiv, or of tho politiciu questions then 
up for solution; Httfo or nothing oC tho political men. 
Ho had tho honcs^ to confeas it Ho declared that ho was 
not fit for tho office, not acquainted with tho political 
measures of the day, and only consented to ho brought 
from Ilia obscurity when groat men told him ho was tho only 
man tliat could “ sayo tho Union/’ Ho was no statesman, 
and know nothing of politics, less than the majerity of tho 
more oultiyatod mechanics, merchants and fanners. Ho 
was a soldier, and knew something of fighting, ftt least of 
fighting Indisms and Mexicans. If you mouM take a man 
of the common abilities, intellectual and moral, the common 
education, a fiirmer from STorthficld, a skipper from Pro- 
%incctown, a jobber from Boston, a buckot<maker from 
Hingham, and appoint bim Chief Justice of the Supremo 
Court of Massachusetts, wrJb tho duty of selecting aU his 
associate Judges, I thix^ he would bo about as oommtent 
for tho office as General Taylor for tho post ho was dlect(^ 
to. In such a caso as I have suppled, tho now ** Judgo'’ 
must depend on other men, who will tdl him what to do; 
his only safety would bo in I'llying on their adyico. Then 
th^ would bo tho Chief Justice, not ho. 

Under such circumstance the leaders of one party 
nominated him. I must confers such an ac^ committed 
by sucb men, seems exceedingly rash. It was done by the 
very men who oughti above aU otiiers, to have known 
better. This is one of tho many things we havo had, 
which show thinking men how Uttlo we can rely on 
our political chkfs. The nomination onco made, tlto 
election followed. Tho wise men told tho multitude: 
“ You must vote for him,” and tho multitude voted. You 
know how angry men were if you did not beUovo in his 
fitness for the office; how it became a test of '* patriotism” 
to believe in him. How the good man is cola in death, 
how baf» all that seems ! 

When such a man, vmdersuch circumstancca, oomos into 
such an office, you do not know whether tho deeds which 
receive his official sanction, the papers published under his 
name, tlio speeches ho dcUvors, and tho mc^wages lie sends, 
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aro his or not his. It is probable that ho has litUo to do 
wi^ ihom; thoy axo Us officially, not personally; ho 
writes State papers by their signature. Some of his 
speechei were undoubt^ly riiade for him. You know it 
once happened that a speech, alleged to have been mado by 
him at a public meeting, was smit on by tdegraph, and 
published by tho pa^ organ, in ono of our great cities, 
and ho was taken sick before the meeting was held, and 
could not speak at alb That speech betrayed the teidk of 
the adiuinistration: it was a speech he had never heard of. 
From this ono act Judge of many more. In his arduous 
office, ho must choose <^viscrs; but he wonts advisers to 
adviso him to cho(»o advisers. Much will depend on his 
first step; that must needs bo in the dark. 

Since tliis is eo, I shall pass over his brief administration 
with .cry few words. I do not know how much it waa. tho 
administration of General Taylor, or how far it was that 
of his Cahmet. I do not know who made the Cabinet. 
The messages, in his official term, were as good as usual; 
hut who made tho messages? Ono thing m dear: he 
promised to bo the President of tho country, not of a 
party; to remove no man from office except* for reasons 
not political. Kuthor promise was kept. It was plain 
that other dements intemred and cmnteractcd the honest, 
intentions of that honc»t man. Gcsieral dadcson rewarded 
his friends** and punished his ''enemies,** men who 
voted against him. Hr. Jefieraon had done the ^une. 
But I doubt if the administration of either of those men 
was so (x^mplotely a party adininiatiution as that of General 
Taylor, laen were contmuaUy removed from office purely 
for political reasons. Tho ^nerd character of his appoint* 
ments to office you can judge of bettor than I. It seems 
to me the removal of sufordmate officers from their station 
on account of their vote is ono great evil in tho manage* 
ment of our institutions. Of what conseqmmce is it 
whether tho postmaster at Eastham or W«it-Aewton, tho 
.kce^ of the ughthouse at Ckpo Anne, or &e Cl'ty Pounds 
of Truro, or the district attorney in Bc»tun, or tho 
tide-waiters at Kautuckot are " good whigs,** or not good 
whigsP 

Wiiat ahall I say of the character of tho man who has 
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Icfl this high ofiico; of him on tho wholo ? Somo men 
can bo oa eloquent on a ribbon as on a BajphaeL find 
no difficult m callingGbncralTaylor ** mo Second Wash- 
ington.’^ 1 like tiio mist Washington too much to call any 
one by that name lightly. General Harrison was the 
“ Second' Washington” ten years ago. Genend Jackson 
ten years beforo that I think there is another Second 
Wasmngton” getting ready; and before tho century 
ends we shall perhaps hate five or six of dus family. 
But tho world docs not breed great mm. erOfy day. I xniaii 
confess it, I haTO not seen anything Tory great m General 
Taylor, though I have diligently pat my eye to the magni¬ 
fying glasses of his political partisans; neither have I 
seen anything uncommonly mean and little in him, though 
I have also looked through the ramifying glasses of his 
foes. To bo a frontier soloier for forty years, to attain tho 
rank of Colonel at tho age of forty-eight, after twenty-four 
}^car8 of service, to become a Brigamer-Generol at fifty- 
four, is no groat thing. To defend a log-house, to capture 
Black Hawk, to use bloodhounds in war, (md to extirpate 
the Seminole Indians from tho evcr> glades of Florida, to 
conquer tho Mexicans at Churubusoo and Monterey, does 
not require very high qualities of mind and hesart But 
in aU the offices ho over held, ho ap^rs to have done his 
official duty openly and honestly. Ho was a good officer, 
a plain, blun^ frank, open, modest man. No doubt ^ 
was " roimh and rc^yhu courage was nevmr ques¬ 
tioned. His integri^ is above suspicion. All this is well 
known. But is ul tnis enough to make a great man in 
the middle of this century; a great man in ibmerica, and 
for such on office P Judge for youraclv^ 

I sincerely believe that ho was more of a man than his 
political supporters Uiought him; that he had more 
natural sagacity, more common sense, more firmness of 
purpose, and very much more hon^y than they expected 
or desired. Humours reach me that he was not found 
quite so manageable as lus "friends” and admirers had 
hoped; that he had some conscience and a will of his own. 
It seems to mo that he honestly intended to bo an honest 
and impartial ruler, the President of his country; that he 
took WasHn^on for his general model; that ho never 
sought the office, and at first did not desire it; but when 
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ho came to it endeavoured to deoervo well of his countn* 
and do well by mankind. But, 'vvith tho beat intentions, 
wlmt could such a man do, especially with such foes, and 
more especially with such friends. 

It is said bo was a rclirious man: sometimes that means' 
tlmt a man loves God and loves men; sometimes that ho is 
superstitious, formal, lmx>critical, that ho does not love 
men, and is afraid of God, or of a devil. I do not know 
in which sense the word is used in reference to him. But 
it appears to mo that ho was a man of voracity, honest, 
upnght, and downright too; a good father, a good hus¬ 
band, u good friend, faitbM to his idea of duty; very 
plain, very unpretending, mUd and yet firm, good-natun^, 
free, and cosy. There were manv that lovea him; a rare 
circunutanco among politicians. ISo was a temperate man, 
also, remarkably temperate; and cuch temperance as his is 
not a very common virtue in high pohtical and social 
stations in America, os we all know too well. 

These are all the good quolitios I can make out his titlo 
to. 1 supposo thcro are some ten thousand men in Mas¬ 
sachusetts that are his equals in all these qualities, os 
hoiu^st, os able, and os patriotic as he. It is hardly wor^ 
while to worship those Qualities in a President wmch are 
not rare in farmers, and traders, and butchers, and me¬ 
chanics. 

There are two things which seem to mo decidedly wrong 
in his public career. His partisans at tho North claimed 
that ho was hostile to slavoiy. I never could find any 
reason for Uiat opinion: at tho South his friends insistca 
thnr ho was tho decided friend of slavery. When his 
opinion was asked on this matter, ho remained steadily and 
pertinaciously silent. To mo this docs not seem honest or 
manly. 

Then ho was a slaveholder, not by compulsion, os somo 
pretend they hold men in bondage, not by inheritance. 
He was a slaveholder from ohoios, and only throe yean 
ago bought one hundred and fourteen human beings and 
kept them os hia slaves. This fact must bo oonstdend in 
estimating tho character and value of tho man. I know 
that Money is the popular god of America; that slave- 
holding is one of the canonic^ forms of worahipping that 
god, sanctioned by the Constitution and the laws and tlio 
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lemfilaturo of tlio land, by ita literature and by its cburcbca. 
I laiow men in Boston vbo would have no more scruj^le 
in buying and sdling a block man as a slave, or a white 
man if woy covdd catch and keep him, than they would 
have of buying a cow at Brighton. There oin men in 
Mossachubetts that have grown rich by the slave-trado. 
It does not hurt their reputation; it is no impoochment of 
their religious character. Now I do not expect a frontier 
colonel, bu^ in finhting' Indians half his life, dograg 
them with Cuban bloodhounds, to be more enlightens on 
such a matter than merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, 
ministers and professors of theology in New England. It 
may bo that ho hod the same opinion as Profe^r Stuart, 
that slaveiT was oUowcd in tho New Testament and sane- 
iioned in the Old Testament; such a good thing that Paul 
and James said never a word against it. Wo should not 
^udgo such a man os you would judge a Unitarian Mimster 
m Boston or Doctors of Divinity at Andover. Bom as he 
was, bred os he hod been, living in a camp, sustained by 
tho public opinion of tho Press, tho State and the Ohurcli, 
it would not bo surprising if it hod never occurred to him 
that it was wrong to stm men. But tho fact is to bo 
taken into Uio account in determining tho Novation of his 
character. 

It is now plain that ho found tho office of President a 
heavy burden; that it cost him his life. It seems to me 
tho conduct of some of our public men towards him was 
ungenerous, not to say unjust and shameful. An honest 
man, ho looked for honest foes and honest friends; but his 
hardest battles were fought after he had c<»ksed to be a 
soldier. 

Well, ho has gone to his rest and his recompense. To 
his fainily tho affliction is sudden, painful and terrible. 
'NVhat vioissitados in their life—from tho obscurity of their 
former homo to tho glaring publicity of that high station; 
then, in so brief a time, tho honouroa and well*bmoved head 
is silent and cold for ever I The nation nuty well drop ita 
tears of sympathy for those whom its election has robbed 
of a father and a husband; tho ghastly honours of the 
office oropoor rcoomponso for tho desolation it has brought 
into a quiet and once happy home. 

lie has gone (o his reward. Ho leaves tho government 
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in tho hands of an ohecoro nmn, whom tho nation knows 
vorv little of, whom no one would ctot have thouj^ht of 
mai^g President; a man selected certainly for no emmenoo 
of foemty, intellectual or moral. There is some cause to 
fear, perhaps some little for ho|w.* Two very important 
quesbons ore now before tho nation: Shall wo extend over 
the territory conquered from Mexico tho awful blight 
which now mildews tho material welfare of the South, and 
curses with a threefold ban the intellect, tho (xinscienoo and 
tho religion of tho land P Shall Congress pass that 

* Tbo AboTO 'WM writtea iu Jaljr, 1851. Sinco then the grerand of 
hope ha« whoUj T«niiihed; the gitnuxi 5^1* fotur rexatiiui ame. Tho 
folkrmog aUtemont may aaggeet»thcoght tho other tide of tho occen, 
if no ahune on thia tido amonff jpolitkbne and their prieata t 

Eliaha Bnuealle, a phmtcr of Jefleraon conn^ in the State of MiMiaslpp!, 
mu taken aick, a^ aa he lay opprened with a leathaoma diacaae, a 
alare of hia, a bright mulatto or qni^roon, suraed him, and, aa waa 
heltorod, through her nuning, aared him flrotn death. He waa a man of 
feeling a^ did not forget her kindneu, but took her to Ohio and there 
edttcsUed her. She made rapid progrett, and aoon became hia wife. He 
made, or canMx* to be made, a legal and aound deed of emaaeipation, and 
had it legally and formally recordi^ in Ohio and Mifsbaippi. Lawyera, in 
both Statea, aaid ahe waa free, aaib, and that no power in tho South or 
elaewhere, could legully deprive her or her cHUdrm of freedom. 

Mr. Braaeallo returnM to Hiaaiaaippl with hia wifei they had a aon, 
and named him John Munroe Braaealle. After aome yetura, Mr. BraaeeBo 
aickened aad died, leaving a will, in whlclt ho recited tho deed ofemand* 
palion, declared hia IntonUon to ratify it, and deviaed aU hia property to 
hb aon, aoknowledrag him in the wUl to bo tueh. 

Some poor and <Uatant rolationa of hia in Horth Carolina, whom ha did 
not know, and for whom he did not omo, hearing of hia dmth, went on 
to Miaaiaaippi and okimod tho property dotiiea by Mr. Bnuealle to hia 
acm. They Inatituted a auit for we reoovetr of the property. The 
cnao came b^re William L. Sharks, "Chief Jualioe of the High Court 
of Errera aad Appeala" for that State. It ia reported in Howurd'a 
Miaaiaali^ Baporta, Vol It., p. 837, ef itq. Judge Sharicey declared the 
act of cimancIi»atloa " An offmoo againat morality, {lernich^ and deteat* 
able aa an example," eeteaido the wUl, gave to thoae dlatant relatione the 
propffirtv wKieh Mr. BnueoUe had deviaed to hia aon, and, in addition, 
demared that aon aad hia mothw to be alavea. Here ia hia own 
language >•— 

"The atate of the oaae ahowt oonelcaivelv that the oaatraoi bad ita 
origin in an offence, againat morality, pernidotu and detoatahlo aa an 
exampla." . . . . " The cooeeqnence [of the deciaion} ia, that the 
negroM John Munroe and hia mother are aUU alavea, and a pint of the 
eatate of Eliaha BraaaoUe." " John Munroe, being a alave, cannot tako 
the property aa deviaed i and I apprehend it ia equafty clear that it cannot 
be held to treat for him." 

While theae volumM are to the preaa, I leem that Mr. Eilltevoro haa 
appototed Judge Sharkey to the honourable and leer ..live (wat of Conanl 
.to Havtum. 
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infamous fugItiTO skvo measuro, knovm os Mr. Mason's 
bill, tritbi Mr. Webster's indorsement od it P 1 know not 
bow bis death will sJeot ^(»o tilings. Who knows the 
intentions of the late President ? or those of his sucoessor P 
Ho has power to bless, ho may uso it only to curse tho 
land. us wait and see. llie fact that tho "Great 
Compromiser'' now represents tho Administration in the 
Senate, the rumour of tho appointment of tho Senator of 
Boston to tho highest place m the Cabinet, are things of 
ill omen for freedom, and bid us fear the worst. Howerer, 
it may bo that this event will affoct the politicians more 
than tho people. 

Last Tuosuy night General Taylor ceased to be mortal. 
His soul went nomo to God. Ho that fought against the 
Mexican and the Indian has gone to meet tho God of 
tho rod man as well os the white. Ho who claimed to own 
tho body and the soul of more than a hundred of his 
feUow-crcaturcs, enriched by the unrequited toO, which 
they imwillingly gave him when stung by. the lash of his 
hireling overseers, has gone homo to toe Father of negro 
slaves, who is no reepecter of persons; gone where the 
servant is firee from nia master. Black and white, con¬ 
queror and vanquished, tho bond and the free, alike come 
up before the Infinite Father, whoso perfect justice is 

S effect lovo; and there the questioja is, " What hast tiiou 
one with the talent committed unto thee P'* The same 
question is asked of the President; the same of toe slave; 
yea, it will one day bo asked of you end me! 

“ An old man, wearied with the storms of State," now 
only asks a little earth for charity. Coetly heathen pageants 
there will bo in these streets to his memory, and poli- 
ticiaaB will, I suppose, hold their drunken and profiane 
debauch over his grave, as over the tomb of that far-famed 
friend of freedom who died two years ago. Bat he has 
ceased to be mortal The memory of his Mttle-fields faded 
from before his dying sight Power reeti no longer in 
his hands; viotQiy JEwrchei on another banner. His oar is 
still, and his heoit is cold. How hoUow sounds the voice 
of former flatterv 1 His riches go to other men; his 
slavoi wiU be called by his name no more; the scourge 
that goads them to unpaid toil is now owned by. another 
man. His fame goes back to such as gave; the accident 
vor.. IV. p 
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of an accident snccoods him in the presidential chair: only 
tho man, not tho officer, goes homo to God, \.'ith what of 
goodneas and piety ho had won. Hia manho^is oU that ho 
can carry out of tho world; elected or rejected, a conaueror 
or conquered, it is now tho samo to him ; and it may bo tho 
humblest fcinalo slave who only earned tho bread which her 
mastor onl^ ate, and got an onforcod concubmago for pay, 
takes rank in heaven far before the man whom the nation 
honoured with its highest tnist, and for whom the official 
Senate and low-browed Church send out their hollow 
groans. 

** The gloriee of oar hirth end State 
Ato shadow*, aot sobstaatial things. 

There is ao armour agsiost fate: 

Death bjrs his lojr hand oa kings. 

Seeptre and crown 
Must tamblo down. 

And in the dust be made, 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

*' Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laarels where they kill | 

Bat thmr strong arms at Isrt must yield. 

They tame but one anotlver sUU. 

Early or late 
They stoop to ftte, 

And must giro up their mumnring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

** The garlands wither on lus brow: 

Then boast no more his mighty deeds. 

Upon death's nerpla altar now, 

Seo where the victor victim bleeds. 

All heads most come 
To tho cold tomb, 

Orly the actions of the Just 

8mdl sweet and hlmuiom in the dust." 

If be could sneak to us from bis present position, 
metbinks be would sav: Countrymen and friends! You 
seo how Utele it availed you to agitate tho land and put a 
little man in a great place. It is not the bumb of pariiea 
that will “ save the Union,” it is not" great man.” It is 
only Justice. Hemember that Atheism is not the first 
principle of a Ibraublio; remember there is a law of God, 
tho higher law oi the universe, the Everksting Eight; I 
thought so once, and now I know it. Hemember Uiat you 
are oc-countable to God for all things ; that you owe justice 
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to all men, tho black not lea* than the white; tliat God will 
demand it of proud, wicked nation, careful only of your 

gold, for^tful of God’s high Law! Before long eacn of 
you shaU also como up before tlm Eternal. Then and 
there it will not avail you to have compromised truth, 
justice, love, but to have kept them. Righteousness only 
IS tho salvation of a State ; that only of a man. 
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SPEECH AT A ilEETIHG OF THE CIT12EK8 OF BOS¬ 
TON, IN FANEUIL HALL, MABCH 25, 1850, TO 
CONSIDEK THE SPEECH OF MH WEBSTEIL 

Mr. pRESiDRKT ARD Fellow Citizesb : It ia tm im¬ 
portant occaaion which brought us together. A great 
crisis has occurred in the afimi's of tlio United States. 
There is a great question now before tho people. In my 
European country west of Russia cost of Spain, it 
would produce a revolution, and be ijottled with gunpowder. 
It narrowly concerns tho material welfare of the nation. 
Tho decision that is made will help miUions of human 
beings into life, or will hinder and prevent millions from 
being bom. It will help or hinder the advance of tho 
nation in wealth for a long time to come. It is a question 
which involves tho honour of tho people. Your honour 
and my honour are concerned in this matter, which is pre¬ 
sently to be passed upon by the people of tho United States. 
More than aJl this, it ooncems tho morality of the people. 
Wo are presently to do a right deed, or to inflict a great 
wrong on others and on ourselves, and thereby entokl an 
evil upon this continent which will blight and curse it for 
many an age. 

It is a great question, comprising many smaller ones;— 
Shall we extendf and foster Slareiy, or shall wo extend and 
foster Freedom P Slavery, with its consequences, material, 
jioUtical, mtellcctual, mon^; or Freedom, with tho conse¬ 
quences thereof? 

A question W/ important seldom comes to be decided 
before any generation of men. TTiis age is full of great 
questions, but this of Freedom is the chief. It is the same 
questiou which in other forms comes ^ in Europe. This 
is presently to be decided here in the United States by the 
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aervanta of tho people, I mesm, by tho Congms of Ibo 
nation; in tho iiamo of tho jpeoplo; for tho people, if 
justly decided; ogainat them, if unjustly. K it wore to 
ho loft to-morrow to tho naked Totos of tho majority, I 
should havo no fear. But tho pubEo aervants of the ncoj^e 
may decide otherwiae. The political partip, os such, ^ 
not to pass judgment. It ia not a question between whiga 
and democrats; old party distinctionB, once so sacred and 
rigidly oljaerved, here vanish out of sight. The party of 
Slavery or thejporty of Freedom is to swallow up all tho 
other parties. Questions about tarifis and banks can hardly 
get a nearing. On tho approach of a battle, men do not 
tsdk of tho weather. 

Four great men in tho Senate of tho United Static havo 
given us their dedsiou; tho four most eminent in the 
mrty politics of the nation—two great whigs, two great 
democrats. Tho Shibboleth of their party is forgotten by 
each; there is a strange unanimity in their deciaon. The 
TIerod of free-trade and the Pilate of protection are 
" made friends," when ftcedom it to bo crucified. AU four 
decide advorae to freedom; in fatroiur of slavery; against 
the people. Their decisions ore such as you might look 
for in tiio politicians of Austria tmd Eussia. Many smaller 
ones have spoken on thif lido or on that. Last of nil, hut 
grmteat, tho mosi illusUious of the four, so far as R^‘at 

E ‘fts of tho understanding are concerned, a son of Now 
agland, long known, and often and deoeiredly honoured, 
has givcm hb decision. Wo waited long for his words; 
wo hold our peace in his silence; we listened for his 
counsel. Here it is; adverse to freedom beyond the fears 
of his friends, and tho hopes oven of his foes. He has 
done wrong things before, cowardly things more than 
once; but wis, tha wrongest and most cowardly cd* them 
all: wo did not look for it. No groat man in Africa has 
hatl hU faults or his failings so leniently dealt with; 
private scandal wo will not credit^ ;mhlio scAme wo havo 
tried to oxcuse, or, if inexcusable, to torget We havo all 
of us been proud to go forward and honour his noble deeds, 
bis noble cfiTorts, even his noble words, I wish we could 
take a mantle big and black enough, and go backward and 
cover up tho shame of the great man who Has fallen in 
tho midst of us, and hide him till hU honour and his con- 
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scioiMM slaall retTirn. But no, it cannot be; liw deed is 
done in the faco of the world, and notbing con hide it. 

Wo have come together to-night in Foneuil Hall, to 
talk the matter over, in our Now England way; to look 
each other in tlio face; to say a few words of warning, a 
few of counsel, porhaja somothing which may serve for 
^idaucc. Wo are not met here to-night to*“ calculate 
the value of Hio Union,” but to calculate the worth of 
freedom and tho rights of man; to calculate the value of 
the Wilmot Proviso. Iict us bo cool Jind careful, not vio¬ 
lent, not rash; true and firm, not hasty or timid. 

Irai»rtant matters have broimht ottr fathers hero many 
times before now. Before tho Involution, they came hero 
to talk about tho Molasaes Act, or the Su^ Act, or tho 
Stomp Act, tho Boston Port Bill, and the long lUt of 
grtovances which stirred up their manly stomach to tlio 
Involution; ai^orwar^ thoy mot to consult about tho 
Embargo, and tho seizure of the Chesapeake, and many 
other matters. Not lonjg ago, only five years since, we 
came hero to protest against thoannG,iation of Texas. But 
beforo the Revolution or aRer it, meetings have seldom 
been called in Faneuil Hall on such solemn occasions as 
this* Not only is there a great public wrong contem¬ 
plated, os in the annexation, of Texas, but tho character 
and conduct of a great public servant of tho people come 
up to be looked alter. Inis present conduct of ilr. Web¬ 
ster is a thing to be solemnly considered. A similar thing 
once happens before. In 1807, b senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts was disposed to accept a measure the President 
h^ advised, because ho had ” recommended” it ** on his 
high respomubility.” “I would not considlcr,” said the 
senator, ” I would not deliberate, I would act.** ® Ho did 
so; and vvith little deliberation, with small counsel, os men 
thought at tho time, he vot(xl for the Embargo, and the 
Eml^^ came. This was a measure which doomed eight 
hundri» thoaiand tons of shipping to rot at the wharf. 
It touched the TOckeis of New England and all tho North. 
It afibeted tho ^ly meals of millions of men. Tliero was 
indiguaiion, deep and loud indignation; but it was poll- 
vical in its nature and personal in it« form; the obnoxious 
measure was purely political, not obviously immoral and 

• Mr. John Quiiu'j 
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unjust. Butt long ns Jokn Quincy Aduns lired, sRuch m 
ho did in his latter years for mankind^ ho never wholly 
wiped off the stain which bia conduct then brought upon 
him. Tet it may be that he was honest in hii vote; it 
may havo been an error of judgment, and nothing more; 
nay, there are men who thi^ it was no error at all, but a 
piece of political wisdom. 

A senator of Maasachusetts hoa now committed a fault 
far greater than was over charged upon hlr. Adams by his 
most inveterate jj^tical foes. It does not directly ^ect 
the shmping of ^ew England and the North: I widii it 
did. It does not unmodiotely concern our. daily brood; if 
it were so, the contemplated wrong would n^ve a spe^y 
adjustment But it con<^nm8 the Ebert}* of milHons of men 
yet imborn.* 

Let OB look at the matter carefully. 

Hero is a profile of our national action on the subject 
now before the people. 

In 1774, wo agreed to iniMri no more skvea after that 
year, and never finally repemed this act of ogreemait 

In 1776, wo declared that all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happmeea. 

In 1778, we formed the Confederacy, with no provision 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 

In !JS7, we shutout slavery from the North-West Terri¬ 
tory ibr over, by the celebrat^ proviso of Mr. Jefferson, 

In 1788, the Constitution was formed, with its compro¬ 
mises and guarantees. 

In 1808, the importation of slaves was forbidden. But, 

In 1803, wo annexed Louisiana, and slavery along with it. 

In 1819, wo annexed Florida, with more skvory. 

In 1820, we kg^^ established skvery in the territory 
west of the Miasisisippi, south of 36 deg. 30 min. 

In 1845, wo annexed Texas, with three hundred and 
twentv-fivo thousand five hundr^ and twenty square miles, 
as a slavo State. 

In 1848, wo acquired, by cono'iest and by treaty^, titio 
vast torritoiY of Odifornia and New Mexico, contoining 
five hundred and twenty-six thousand and seventy-eight 
square miles. Of this, two hundred and four thousand 
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threo hundred and eighty^thm are miles are south of 
the slaTO linO'-HKmth of 36 deg. in. Hero is territory 
enough to make more than thirty slayo States of the size 
of Hassaohusetts. 

At the present day, it is proposed to hare some further 
action on wo matter of slavery. Connected with this suh* 
jeot, four great questions como up to be decided:— 

1. Shall four new slave States at anv time be mode out 
of Texas ? This is not a question which is to bo dedded at 
present, yet it is one of great present importanc<^ and ihr* 
nidies an excellent test of the moral character and political 
conduct of politiciami at this moment The other questions 
ore of immMiato and presnn^ oonoern. Here they are:— 

2. Shall Slavery he prohitntod in California P 

3. Shall Slavery he prohibit^ in New Mexicxi P 

4. What laws uaU ho passed relative to fugitive slaves P 

Mr. Webster, in this speech, defines his ^ rsition in re> 

gard to each of those four miestions. 

I. In r^nrd to the new States to bo made hereafter out 
of Texas, he gives us his opinion, in language wdl studied, 
and even with an excess of caution. Lot us look at it, and 
the resolution which annexed Texas. That declares that 

aew States . . . not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to said State of Texas . . . mav hereafter, 
by the (wnsent of said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall he entitled to admissbn under tho 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such States 
. . . shall he admitted with or without slaveiT, as tho 
pe^Ie of each State asking admission may desire/' 

I will not stop to consuler the constitutionality of the 
joint resolution w^hich annexed Texas, Mr. Webster's 
opinion on that subject is well known. But tho resolution 
does two things: 1. It confers a power, the power to make 
four new States on certoiu conditions; a qualified power, 
restricted by the terms of tho act. 2nd. It imposes an 
obligation, namely, the obligation to leave it to the people 
of the new State to k^p smves or not, when the Smto is 
admitted. The words may be, etc., mdicate the confer- 
ring of a pos'or: tho words ihali be, oto., the imposiug of 
on ohlimtion. But as tho powm* is a qualified power, so 
is the ^ligation a qualified obligation; the eba// be is 
dependent on the may be, as much as tho may be on tho 
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ihall. Admitting in aj^uinent vhat Mr. Webster hee 
denied, that Con^m had the constitatioiUil right to aiwex 
TexiM by joint reaolntion, and also that the resolution of 
one Congress binds the future Congress, it is plain Congress 
may ad^t new States from Texas, on those conditions, or 
refuse to'admit them. This is plain, by any fair construc¬ 
tion cl the language. The resolution does not mj, they 
thall be formed, only “may he fonn^*' and “ahall be 
entitled to admission, under the proTuions of the Federal 
Cctnstitution”—^not in spite of thoee prorisions. The pro- 
virions of the Constitution, in rriation to the formation and 
admisrion of now States, are well known, and sufficiently 
dear. Confnress is no more hound to a^it a now slave 
State formed out of Texas, than out of Kentucky. But 
Mr. Webster seems to say that ConK«aa ia bound to make 
four new States out of Texas, wh<m]mere is sufficient popu¬ 
lation to warrant the measure, and a derire for it in the 
StaUM themselves, and to admit them with a Constitution 
allowing slavery. Ho says, “ Its guaranty is, that new 
States dinll be mode out of it, . . . and that such 

States . . . may come in os slave States,*' etc. Quite 
the contrary. It is only said thi^ “ may ht formed,** and 
admitted “ under the provirions of the Constitution.** Tbo 
Bhall ht docs not relate to the fact of admlnion. 

Then he says, there ia “ a solemn pledge,** “ that if she 
shall ho divided into States, those ^tea may come in aa 
slave States.** But there is no “ solemn pledge** Utot tibey 
thali come in at all. I make a “ solemn pledge** to John 
Doe, Umt if rrer I give him any land, it shall he a thousand 
acres in the meadows on Connecticut Biver; but it does 
not follow irim this that I am bound to give John Doe 
any land at dl. This solemn pledge is worth nothing, if 
Congreas s^ to new States, x ou shall not Mme in with 
vorur slave Constitution. To make this “ stipulation with 
Texas’* binding, it ought to have nrovidea that “new 
States . . . shall bo formed out of the territory thereof 
. . . such States shall be enritled to admisrion, in spite 
of the provirions of the Constitution.** Even then it would 
bo of no value; for os there can be no moral obligation to 
do m immoral deed, so there can be no constitutional obli¬ 
gation to do an unconsUtational deed. So much for the 
first c|nestion. You see that Mr. Webster proposes to do 
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wbat v^Q never .stipuktccl to do, what w not “ bo nominated 
in the bond/’ Ho ^’iTes^a tlie resolution, against irecdom, 
and for the furthoranco of tbo slave iwvrcr. 

II* and IIL Mr. "Webster baa given bia answer to ib.c 
second /md third questions, which may bo considered as a 
single question. Shall aluvery be legiilly forbid<icn by 
Congress in Caiiffirnia mil New ? Mr. "Webster 

is oppesM to tlic prohibition by Congress. Here tire his 
wokIs “ How, ns to Califoi-nia and How ^Mexico, X hold 
filavc'i*)' to 1x5 exchided from those tcrx'itorica by a law even 
Euporior to that vdiicb admits a.nd mxnctions it in Texas. 

I jixean tbo law of nature, of phy.sical geograplw, the law 
of tlie formation of tbe earth." . . . "i will say 

further, that if a XvVjolution or a law were now before us 
to provide a territorial government for Now Mexico, I 
would not %rote to put any prohibition into it whatever. 
The nsc. of such a prohibition would he idle, as it respects 
isny effect it would have upon the territory : and I xvould 
not lake pains to rc-xvfh,nn an ordinance of nature, nor to 
re-enact the will of God." " The gentlemen who belong to 
tlio Soutljera States would think it a taunt, an indignity ; 
they would think it air act taking awnxy from them W'hat 
they regard as a proper equality cf privilege" . . . 

“ a phiixi theoretic wrong,” “ more or less dcrogtitory to 
their character and their rights.” 

^toifrieau riavery," he- tells us, “cannot exist there." 
It could* once exist in Massachusetts and Now Hampshire. 
Yerv" little of this territory lies nortli of Mason and .Dixon’s 
lino, the northern limit of Maryland; none above the 
parallel of forty-two degrees; none of it oxtends fifty miles 
aljovo the northern limit of If^irginia; two himdi-ed and, 
four thousand three himdred and fifty-three square miles 
of it Ho south of the lino of tho Missouri Compromise, 
soxith of 3T. Almost all of it is in tho hxritudo of 
Yivpma. and tho Carolinns. If slavery ean exist on tho 
west coiist of the Atlantic, I see not why it ojannot- on tho 
east- of Use Pacific, raid all the vray between. There is no 
reason, wdiy it cannot. It wdll, unless wo forbid it by 
ppsitivo .lawii, laws wdiich, no ma.n can misunderstand, 
.wliy., in 1787, it was, thought necessary to forbid slavory 
in^ tho Nortl.i-'VP'cst Territory, which extends from tho Ohio 
Eiver .to the fori^’-ninth jxirallol of north' latitude. 
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Not Q:<eludc slavery from California and New Mexico, 
l>ocaiiso it «-t. never exist them I Wlty, it was tliei*o 
once, and Mexico abolished it by |K)sitivc law. Abolished, 
<lid I say t ^Yc aris not so sure of that; X mean, not sure 
that tlio Senate of the United States is sure of it. Not a 
month Ixiforo Mr. Webster made this verj* speech, on tho 
10th and 14th of last February, Mr. Davis, tho Senator 
from. Mifisissippi, maintainwl that slavery i.s not alx)lishod 
in California and .Now Mexico. Ho denies tliat the acts 
alx>iisbing slavery in Mexico wero made by competent 
powers; denies that they have the force of law. But even 
if they have, ho tells us, “Siippoao it bo conceded that by 
law it was aboHsIiod”—could that lawlx) pcr|>ehuil ? Could 
it extend to tho texTitoii' after it IxKmmo tho property of 
the IJmtccI States ? Did we udm,i.t tortitory from Mexico, 
subject to tho Constitution and laws of Mexico ? Did wo 
]>ay fifteen million dolhira for jurisdiction over California 
und No^v ^trexico, that it might bo held subordinate to tho 
laws of hlexico T* The Coinmi,ssioner& of Mexico, he tells 
us, did not think that " wo were to bo bound Iw the edicts 
and statuU^s of hlexico.” They prcss<Kl this point in the 
negotiation, *' the contimiation of their ia'w for the exclu- 
sion of slavery and Mr. Triat told them ho could not 
make H treaty on that condition; if they would ‘*oSbr him 
the land covered a foot thick with puro gold, ujxon tho 
.siiiglo cwidition that slavery sliould bo excluded thorefrom, 
I co'dd not entertain the offer foi’ a moment’" Does not 
Mr. Webster loiow this? He knows it too well. 

But Mn Davi.s go©? further. Ho doe.s not think slavery 
ia excluded by legislation stronger than a joint resolution. 
This i.s his hmguage: '' I l>clicvo it is cssemtial, on account 
of tho cUmnto, pi'oductions, soil, and the peculiar ebameter 
of cultivation, that wc ahaB, during its firat settlement, 
have that alav^^iy' [Afriwin slavery] m a part, at least, of 
Oalifomm and New Mexico.” Now on questions of ” A 
law of Jiature and ph3-sical geography,” tho Senator from 
hfississippi k as gocyi authont)'' os tho"&natorfrom Maussa- 
clursotts, and a good deal nearer to tho facts of tho case. 

In tho House of Ropresentativeo, Mr. ClingmsMi, of 
North Carolma, amongst othera, wants New ^fexico for 
slave soil. Pass tho wilmot Proviso over this tomtoiy, 
and tho question is sctllod, disposed of for ever. Onnt "to 
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pasa it, and akveiy will go there, aivd you tuay got it out 
if you call, Onco therv, it bo said that the " Com- 
promi&ea of tho Goiistitutioii'’ nro oa itts side, nndwoluivo 
no iuriadictior, over tho skTorv* which w*e have eslablishcd 
there. 

Hoar whfit iHr. Foote said of a Kiniikr matter on tho 
26th of vTuiie, 1846, in hia place in tho Senate ; *' Gentle¬ 
men have said this is not a practical queation, that alavcs 
will never be taken to Oregon. With all deference to 
their opinion, I differ with them tota.lly. I believe, if 
permitted, slaves would bo carried there, and that slavory 
would continue, at least, as long as in Maryland or Virginia. 
[' The wdiolo of Oregon ’ is north of forty-two dcgreca.] 
Tho Pacific caast is totally different in tcrnptiraturo from 
the Atlantic. It is far milder. . . . Green jieas are 

eaten in tho Oregon city at Ghristmas. Where is tho 
corresponding climate to bo i|mnd on thi.s side tho conti¬ 
nent ? Where wo sit-—near tho thirty-ninth ? No, sir; 
hut to the south of us.” The latitude of Georgia gives, 
on the Pacific, a tropical climate.” “ Tho prohibition of 
slavery in tlio laws of Oregon Y,-a.s adopted ibr tho express 
purpose of excluding slaves." " A few had been brought 
in; further importations were expected; and it wms with, a 
vieiv to put a stop to them, that the prohibitory act wai 
passed.” 

Now, Jfr. Foote of Mississippi—“Hangman Foote,” os 
he has been cnUcd—undenstanos the laws of tho formation 
of th,o earth as well a?? the distinguished 8,enator from 
Mnssachusetta. ViHiiy, the inhabitants of that part of tho 
North-West Territory, w-hich now fonns tho States of 
Indiana and HHuois, rejicateclly vasked Congress to allow 
them to introduce slaves nortli of the Ohio j and but for 
tho. onlinnnco of ’87, that territory ivould now' bo covered 
ivith tho mildew of slavery 1 

But I liavo not yet adduced all tho testimony of iMr. 
Foote. IjOfst year, on the 23rd of February, 1840, ho 
declared: “ No one ucmiainted with the vast minorru. re¬ 
sources of California ana Now Mexico, and who is mvare of 
tho peculiar adaptodness of slafo laliour to the dovelop- 
niont of .tuiheml treasures, can doubt for a moment, that 
were slaves introduced into CMifonua and New Mexico, 

. being employed in the mining ojiemtions thero in progrcnss, 
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tlieir labour would result iu tbo acquisitioii of pocuniorj 
profite not li(5rotoforc realized by tbo most euecossful 
cotton or sugar planter of tins country ?'■' Does not Mr. 
Webster know tnis P Porluips bo did not be^tr 'Mr, Foote’s 
s^xHicb last year; perbaps bo has a abort mcmoi*y, and has 
forgotten it. ‘Then let \ia remind tlio imtion of wbat its 
Senator forgets. Kot know ibis—for^t it? Wlio will 
credit fiueb a statement ? Mr. Webster is not an obscure 
clergynmn, busy with far difierent things, but the foremost 
politician of tbo United Statea. 

But why do I mention tbo speecbes of Mr. Foote, a 
year ago ? Here is aoincthing hardly dry from tba print- 
jng-preas. Here is an advertisement from the ‘^Miasis- 
sippian ” of hfarch 7th, 1850, the very day of that speeob. 
The Miasissippiuii ” is published ut the city of Jackson, 
in Mississippi. 

“ CALIFOaNI A, 

“TMK KOi;'Tlir.KN 8 1.AVB C 0 t 0 S T. 

'* Citterns of Uro Stnto, deieiroua of em'ifniting to Californln witli 
Ihoir skv > property, aro rt&CiUO«liB’d io send their uamofl, Dutnter of slafca, 
anti porioe', of cojiteatpIaieKl deparlare, to t.ho addrcaa of ‘ Soxni\TM( Sews 
Coixisv, Jiicksott, H«s. 

“ It is’ the desire of tho rt-ientls of ihb enterjjriso to fietUo in tho richest 
Sviinios and agrictiUui'nl portiojs.s of California, and to hfitvo th.o eninter" 
rtipted enjoyment of slave piiDiwrly. It is estinmied that, hy tjio 1st of 
Hay west, the njeinbers of tins Slave Ck>lony will amoont to about five 
thouisaud, and th.o alaves to about ten thousand. Tho medo of efieetteg 
organisation, Ac., will l>o privatelv transmitted to actual motoljero. 

<■ JaeWn (Miss.), Fob. 'At, ISSO. « dtf." 

Wliat doe-s Iilr. Webster my in view of all. this ? If a 
proposition were now here for a government for New 
Mexico, and it was moved to insert a provision for the 
p.roliibition of skvery, I would not vote for it.” Why 
not vote for it? There in a specious pretence., which is 
publicly pTOckiraed, but there k u real reason for it which 
is not mentioned! 

In tb.e face of all these facts, Mr. Webster says that 
these men would wsh ” to protect tbo overksting »m\vnoi' 
Canada from the post of slavery by the same overspread¬ 
ing wdng often ect of Congiviss.” Exactly so. ^ we 
ever annex. Labradon—.if wo ** re-annex ” Grodaiknd, and 
Kamalsatka, I would o.xtend tbo Wibnot Provi.so, there, 
and exclude slavery for over and for over. 

But Mr. Mtebstcr would not re-udinn an ordinance of 
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imtiire,” nor “re-onuct the will of God.'’ I would. 1 
would rc-affinn notliiiig obo, enact nothing oko. "Wliat is 
juatico hut the “ ordinanco of nnfuro P" V^hat ia right 
hut " tho will of God ?” When you make a law, Thou 
fihalt not MU,” what do you but “ re-enact tho will of 
God ?” When you make law'« for tho aecurity of tho 
“unalionablo rights” of man, and protect for every man 
tho right to life, liberty, and the pmmit of ]\appinGx?s, are 
you not ro-affinning an ordinanco of nature? Not ro- 
cnact the will of GodP Wiiy, I would ene.ct nothing elw. 
Tho will of God is a theological term ; it moans truth and 
justice, in common speech. What is the thoological 
opposite to ” The will of God ?” It is ” The will of the 
dovil.” One of tlio two yo\i must enact-—cither tho will 
of God, or of tho devil. Tho two are the only theological 
eutegoriea for such matters. Aui Dens ant Biabohis. 
Thoro is no other alternative, “ Ciuxjsc you wind's you will 
.serve.” 

So much for tlu!; .second smd third cjucstion.s. Let ur 
now conic to the last thing to be considered. What laws 
shall bo enacted ■ relative to fugitive slavos? Let ius look 
at ^Ir. Websterk opinion on thus jniiint. 

Tho Coiustitution provides—you all know' that too well 
—that every person "held to sorvico or lalKiur in one 
State, . . . oftcapiug into another, slndl bo deliverod 

up.” By wiiom shall he bo delivered up ? There are 
only three parties to whom, this phrase can po-ssibly apply. 
They are, 

1. Individual men and women : or, 

,2. The local tiuthoriiies of the States coucenicsl; or, 

3. The Federal Government itself. 

It baa .sometimes been, contended that the Constitution 
impo»e.s an obligation on you, and me, and every other 
man, to ddivor up fugitive slaves. But there are. no laws 
or decisions that favour that construction, mr, AV'ebster 
takes the next .sdiome, and says, “I always thoirght that 
the Constitution addressed itself to tho Logislntureo of the 
States, or to the States themselves.” ” It seen3.s to mo 
that the import of the passtigo is, that the State itself . . . 
shall cause him [tho fugitive] to be deliveied up. That i.s 
my judgment.” But the Supremo Court, eomo years ago, 
decided otherwis-e, that ” Th ,;0 business of scemg that these 
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fiigitivea arc dcUvercd up residba in tha pcwor of Con^'css 
and the national iiulicature,” <So tho nmtter standa now. 
But it JB proposccl to malvo moro stringent laws rolativo to 
the return of fugitive elavos. So continues 'Atr. Webster 
—ify friend at the head of tiio judiciary coramiitoo has 
u bill on the subject now before the Senate, 'with some 
nmendirionts to it, which I pTOjJOse to support, with all its 
provisions, to tho fullest oxtont.” 

Everylwdy knows tho act of Congress of 1793, relative 
to the siuTondcr of fugitivo slaves, and tho decision of tho 
Siiprenio Court iu tho •' Prigg Case/’ 1842. But every¬ 
body docs not luiow tho bill of ^Ir. Wcbsto.r's “friend at 
the head of the judiciary conunittco.'’ There is a bill pro¬ 
viding “ for the TOoro oifcctual execution of tho third clauso 
of the .second section of tho fourth article of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United Slates,” It is as follows;— 

“ Be it awied by Ih^ Si-nat^ artd Home oj Beprcjentalhra oftha United 
BUdes 0 / America, in CoHyress mtemblcd. That whoii a person heUl toBor- 
vico or Uatrour, in any State or territory of tho Unitoct StoteB, untlor tho 
law 0 of snch Stnte or territory, BhaU fiscape into any other of tho smd 
SistOB or torritories,, tJic }-mr»on to whom suoli eervioo or labour may bt* 
tluo, hifl or her agent, or attorney, b hcnjby mnpovrorwl to Be.bH5 or nn->r«t 
such fugitivo frotn sm-rioo or lalxrtir, and to tako him or her Ixjforo ary 
.Tndgo of the Circuit or District Courts of tlm TJoilod Statoa, or befons 
fsny coinmUoicxirr tvr clerk of such coxirts, or marshal thereof, or l^eforo 
any postmaster of tivo Unilcd States, or collector of the customs of tho 
Uniictl States, residing or being within such Stato wherein euoh aeimro 
or arrest shnll Im' made ; and, itjwn proof to the satisfaction of auchjudgf. 
commissioner, clerk, iffostmaslcr, or collector, as the case rnfty bo, either 
by oirvl testimony or atUdarit taken Ijefora anvl ccrtiflcifl by anyjjorson 
authoriBod to administer an oath under tho laws of tho United States, or 
of any State, that t'no person &a Rsised or arrested, tinder the lawe of the 
State or territory, from which he or eho fled, owes sarrico or lalxmr to 
the ]K!raon claiinirig Kim or her, it shait bo tho duty of enoh judge, oom- 
misaioaor, clerk, marshnl, p08tma,9t<jr, or collector, to give n certifleato 
thereof to such olainmwh his Or her agent or attorney, r^hich c^rrtia«3ato 
shall ba a aufilciaal warrant for taking and reaioving each s'^'gitivQ from 
service or labour to tho S’ato or territory from which he or ciho fled, 

" Sec- 2. And b^ ib farther enacted, Tlmi when a pemn held lo itervloo 
or labour, aa tnontlonwl in tho first section of this act, aliall oscajm from 
sucli service or labour, tlierein-myiitiofned, tho po.raon to whom such 
eerrioa or laimur «my fie due, his or her ngeat or aWomoy, may 
apply to any one of dm ofilce-ru of tho United Statou aameti in said sec¬ 
tion, other titan a marahsl of the UniteiJ Slate*, for a wsurraat to salso 
and r.rTe«t such Ihgilivu; tu'A upon affldarit being made heforo such 
ofllcor (cttoii of whom, for tho purposttis of tlvt* act, is htsruby fluthorised 
to administer an c«it,h or affirmation), by such claimant, his or her egtmt, 
tivot such p* r<an doe*, under the laws of the Slate or territory from which 
he or sho fled, ‘vre serrico or labour to suth claimant^ it shall bo and is 
herohy made th.’ duty of such offiear, 10 and boi'ora whom such appUc®*.- 
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tion and aflldavita juu niado tn ksna hin a'^arrant to any marslml of any 
of the oouria of the United Statoa, to »ej.7o and arroat snob alleged fngi- 
tivo, and to bring Idin or bor forthwith, or on a day to bo named in stich 
warrant, bofoni the officer issuing atich warrant, or oitber of tho other 
offloora mentioned in said first section, except tho nvovrahal to whew tho 
said warrant i« directed, which said warrant or authority, the said mar¬ 
shal is hereby authoriicd and directed in ail things to olxjy. 

“See. 3. d«<i he it furih^r mackd, That upon afiidadt inado os nforo- 
Kfticl, by the claimnt of such ihgitivc, hia agent or attorney, ,Utor anch 
oortifi(svto has been issued, ilust he has reason to approhend that such 
fugitive shall bo rescued by force from his or their possession, before ho 
can bo taken beyond tho limits of tho State in vrhicli the ntrest ia made, 
It rdml! Im) tho duty of tho ofticer snaking tho arrest, to retain buch fugi- 
tivo in bis asstody, nssd to remoro bins to tlso State whence he fled, and 
there to deliver htm to said claimant, his agent or nttomoy. Andtotlsis 
ind, tho ofilocr afon?said is hereby authorised nnd rerpsirsd to cemploy so 
nanny persona as he may deem necesatu-y to overcome such force, and to 
retain them in his service, so long as circumstances may rccjuirc. Tho 
aaid ofllocr and lu« nssiatenta, whiles so employed, to reoaivo tho sanso 
oompenaatioa, and to Iks allowed the same csrponscs as are now allowed 
by law, for tranaportation of criminals, to be oertiS*s<l by tho judge of the 
district withits whicls tho arrest ig made, and paid oist of the is’casury of 
tho United States; PravsAml, Tljat- before such clmrgea are incurred, tho 
claimant, his agent, or attortsay. ahaU secure to Raid officer payment of 
the siMuo, nnd in ca«C no actual force bo opjKnicd, then they shall be paid 
Ijy such claimant, his agsant or attorney. 

Sec, '.I. Aiui he it /urfhrr enncinl-, When n warrruji shrll have been 
issued by any of tho ofllocra undcsr the second section of this act, end 
thorO gtiall W no marfdusl or deputy iirarshal within ton miles of tho placa 
whore sti^h vmrrent is mued, it almll bo the duty of tho oflker issuing 
the Kama, at tho request of tho claimant, his agent, or attomoy, to 
appoint soirta fit and discrtict perrioa, who shall bo wiSlisig to acx as marthal, 
for the puqsoso of executing said wa-rraat; and "such persons so 
appointed shall, to tho extent of exocutinj^ such warrant, and detaining 
and transporting tho togiiiva named therum, havo all the power and tho 
aathcorilr, and be, with his assistants, entitled to the Same compensation 
and eqjeiato, provided in this act, in cases where the services arc per- 
formofi by the nrsrshalB of tho courts. 

“Sec. 5. And he st/uriher racctod, That any person who shall know¬ 
ingly asd wilfelly sbstruct *? UlMuor such claimant, hi« agent, nr artonmy, 
0? mv pureon or persons nssisting him, her, or them, in so serving or 
arresting auch fegitivo from ServicO or ialwur, or shall rtmnre such fogi- 
tivo from su.ch ckimant, his agent, or altornoy, when so arrested, pur- 
auant to toft authority herein givsa or declared, or shall aid, a?>et, or 
assist anch person so owing eerrico or labour, to cacapo from guclr claim¬ 
ant, hjs agent, or attomoy, or eltail liarhour cm conceal such person, after 
notice tlrat .ho or ejio was a ftxgitive from labour, as aforesaid, shsili, for 
cither of thu md ofenoea, forfeit and pay the sum of cno thousand doUara, 
whiclj penalty may bo recovered by, and far the benefit of, auch dainuvut, 
by setiou of debt in any iNiUrt proper to try the ^une, eaviag, morsover, 
to the person claiming such kbouf or aervioo, his right of action for, on 
aoootmt of, the staid igjariea, or either of them. 

“ Ssc- 6. And he ii /uHhe- ewtodeid, Tliat when each peraon ia Bcixcd 
arid arrested, under and by virtue of lh.o said warrant, by each uwvrslval, 
Bad is brought l)eforo either of tho ofeoesrs aforesaid, other than sahl mar- 
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nba3, it BhaU bo the duly of snoh oflioop to proooed iu Uso oauo of n«oh 
parson, in tho sanjo way tJmt he in dinsetoa and anthorUod to do^ Tfhea 
Buch jwtsoa its isoijwl and nmwtod by tho person claiming him, or by hia 
or her agent, or attorney, and U bronght ^.foro such officer or attorney, 
ssndcr tho proviaion* of the first mxjtion oC thus act.*' 

This is tho bill known as '' Moson’e Bill," introduced by 
Mr. Butler, of Soutb Carolina, on tho IGch of January lost^ 
This is tho bill whicli Mr. Webster proposes , io aupj^rt, 
“with all its provisions to tho fullest extent." It is a 
bill of uboirdnations, but there are “ some omondmenta to 
it," which modify tho bill a littlo. Look at them. Here 
they nro. Tho first provides in addition to tlio fine of one 
thousand dollars for aiding and abetting tho ’oecapo of a 
fugitive, for harbouring and concealing liim, that tho 
oftbndor “ shall also bo imprisoned twelve months." Tho 
second omondment is as folio%\'8—“And in no trial or 
licariug under tliis act shall tho testimony of such fugitive 
bo admitted in evidonao." 

These arc Mr. Mason's amendments, offered on tho 
23rd of last January. This is tho bill, “with somo 
amendments," which Mr. Webster says, “‘I projxsso to 
support, Avith all its provisions, to the fmlcat extent." !Mr. 
Sowai-d's bill was also before tho »Sonato—a bill giuntiiig 
tho fugifeivo slavo a trial by jury in tlio State where ho is 
found, to determine whothor or not he is a slavo. lilr. 
Webster says not a word about this bill. Ho does not 
propose to support it. 

Supjxiso the bill of Mr. Webster’s friend shall pass 
Congress, what will tho action of it bo ? A slave-hunter 
comes hero to Boston, ho soi'^os any dark-looking man that 
is unknown and friendless, ho has him before tho post¬ 
master, tho collector of customs, or some clerk or marshal 
of somo Hiutcd States’ cou.it, and malcea oath that tho dark 
man is his slave. Tho slave-hunter is allowed his oath. 
Tho fugitive is not allowed his testimony. Tho man bora 
free as you and I, on tho false oath of a slavo-hunter, or 
tho purchased afiltlavit of somo one, is surrcndoreil to a 
iiQuthern State, to bondage life-long and irromediablo. 
Will you say, tho postmaBter, the coUoctor, tho clerks and 
marshals in Be sten would not act in such matters ? They 
have no option; it is their official, business to do so. But 
they would not decide against tho unalienablo rights of 
man—the right to life, liberty, and tho pursuit of happi- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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nc-ss. That may be, or may not U-. The slave-hunter 
may have his “ fugitive” before the collector of Boston, or 
she postmaster of Truro, if Ite sees fit. If they, roincinVK'r- 
ing their Old Te.stamont, refuse to “bctvray him that 
wandcreth,” tlic alavc-hnntcr may bring on hw officer 
with him from Georgia or Florida; lie may bring the 
custAm-housc officer from iStobil • Wilmington, some 
little petty postmaster from a towu ^ Ai never bcanl of in 
South Ciirolina or Texas, and have any dark man in Boston 
up before that magistrate,” and on his decision have the 
fugitive carried off to Loniainna or Arkansas, to bondage 
for ever. The bill provides that the trial may be bad 
Iveforo any such officer, "residing or l>cing” in the State 
where the fugitive ia found 1 

There were three fugitives at ray house the other night. 
Film Craft wro one of them. You all know Ellen Craft ia 
a slave: she, with lier husband, fled from Georgia to 
Fhiladclphm, and ia here before us now. Sho is not so 
dark as Mr. Webster himself, if any of you think freedom 
ia to ho dealt out in proportion to the whiteneas of the 
skin. If Mason's bill jmsser, X might have some tniaerable 
ptwlmaater from Texas or tho District of Coltirabia, some 
purchased ag>?nt of Messrs. Bruin and Hill, tho great slave- 
<icalerR of the Capitol, have him hero in Boston, take Ellen 
Craft Ix'fore the caitiff, and on his decision hurry her off to 
Ixuidnge as cheerless, as Impclcss, and as irrcmetbablc ns 
the gmvc! 

Ij('t me interest you in a scene wliich might }iap]>cn. 
Sup|x)so a |KX)r fugitive, wrongfull)' held as a slave—let it 
Ellen Craft—1ms cscuped from Savannah in some 
liorlhern ship. Xo one knows of her presence on board; 
sho luis lain with the cargo in the hold of tho vessel, 
ilurder thing.s hr.Vf' hapjK'ued. Men have journeyed 
liundreds of mBcs bent double in a box half tho size of a 
coffin, journejdng towards freedom. Supposo tho ship 
comes up to Long Wharf, at tho foot of State Street. 
Bulk is broken to remove the cargo; tho woman escapes, 
emaciated with hunger, feeble from long confinement m a 
ehin'a hold, stek with tho tossing of tho heedless sea, and 
still further etiolated and blanched with tho mingling 
emotions of hope and fear. She escapes to land. But her 
pursuer, more rer.iom'lcfw than the sea, ]ia.H bm\ here 
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bcfomhnnd; laid his case before the ofRciol ho hns brought 
with him, or purchaactl here, and claims hi.s slave. She 
runs for her life, fear adding Imagine the scrtio— 

the flight, the hot pursuit through State Street, Merchants’ 
Row—your magistrates in hot pursuit. To make tho 
irony of nature still more complete, let us suppose this 
shall take place on some of the memorable days in tho 
Itii^loiy of America—on the 19th of April, when our 
fatl'.ers first laid down their livcfl “ in the sacred cau.% of 
God and their coimt'yon the 17th of June, the 22nd of 
Decemlxjr, or on any of the sacramental days in the long 
.«.d history' of our struggle for our own freedom! Suppose 
tho weary fugitive takes refuge iu Fmicuii HiiU, and nere, 
iu .he old Cradle of Liberty, in tho midst of its associations, 
under that eye of /&imucl Adams, tho blood-hounds seize 
their prey! imagine Mr. Webster and Mr. Wintiirop look¬ 
ing on, cheering tho slave-hunter, intercepting tl;c fugitive 
fleeing for her life. Would not that be a pretty epec- 
taclo? 

Propose to support that bill to tho fullest extent, vnih 
all its pro^'isions! Ridiculoxis talk! Boca Mr. Wol^ter 
suppose that such a law could be executed in Boston ? that 
the people of Massachusetts will ever return a single fugi¬ 
tive slave, under such an act as that ? Then he knows his 
constituents very little, and proves that he needs “Instruc¬ 
tion.”* 

“ Slavery' is a moral and religious blessing,” says somo- 
ImhI)' in the present Congress. But it seems some thirty 
thousand slaves have been blind to tho benefits—moral and 
religious benefits—which it confers, and have fled fo tho 
free States. Mr. Cliugman estimates the value of all tho 
fugitive slaves in the North at $15,000,(>(}0. Bclawaro 
lo.ses §100,000 in a year in this way ; her riches taking to 
them^vos not n-ings, but legs. Man'land lost $100,000 
in six months. 1 fear Mr. Mason’s bill and Mr. Webster’s 
Bjxicch will not do much to protect that sort of “ projjorty ” 
from this kind of lc?3s. Sucli action is prevented “ by' a 
law even superior to that which admits and sanctions it in 
Texas.” 

Buell are Mr. Webster’s opinions on these four great 
questions. Now, there are two ways of accounting for 

• AIm, fi iiingli' j«\r tAt];;ht me ».<«. 'bllr of thia r»'inri>ler.c«» in ! 

Q 2 
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tins 8}>e€cli, or, tit least, two ways of looking at it. Otic 
k, to regard xt xvs «ao work of ti stattssmari sockitig to avert 
?Qme great evil from the whole siatxon. Thi.s k the war 
Mr. ’VV’ebster woxxid have ns look at it, I supjKsse. IIib 
friends tMl us it k a stat^^niaKliko g|>ecch—verj* states- 
manlike. He himself says, Van? pro ffralh *—true woTtk 
in prefercac^ to wonk merely pleasing. £(s( tneum inte¬ 
rnum non momrtt necesntoB cotU —Albeit my ovm hxunour 
fihonld not prompt the ooixnsel, necessity coni|>t>k it Tho 
fxticmity m cogent k tho attempt to di&solvo tho Union, in 
case the "Wilmoi Proviso should be oxt^rndwi over the new’ 
U-rritory. Does any msn j^rionsly believe tliat Mr. 
IVebstor really fears a disf^olution of thk Union under- 
t^ikea and acooxuplkhcd on tlxk plea, and by tiie Southern 
StatesJ' I will not insult the .mreaios't understanding of 
thk oontiaent by aupjxidn^ he deems it j^xissible. Ko, wc 
camnot take thk view of his conduct, 

Tho other is to regard it oft the work of a poHtici.an, 
socking sotnothmg beside the permanent good of u great 
natiom Tlxe lea^s of tho Presidciicy is to be dkpo^ of 
for the next four years by a ^rt of auction. It is in tho 
hands of cortaia political brokers, who “ operate ’* in presi- 
v! ntki and other political stock. The majority of those 
brokons arc skvehnldm or pro-slavery men; tliey must be 
conciliated, or they will " not understand the nod " of tho 
candidate—moan of tlvu man who bids for the lease. All 
the illustrious men in the national poIiti<» have an oyo on 
the transaction, but soniolimes Use bid has been taken for 
persons chance at the sale sfMjmod vm' poor, 

tleneral Gass made his bid some time ago. I th'ink his 
oSor is recsoided in tho famous “NichoUen Iictter." Ho 
was a Hortlism man, and bid Nmi-intorvention—the 
uuconsUtutionality of any intervention with slaveiy’ in the 
new territory. &r. Clay made hk bid, for old Kentucky 
** never tires," the same old bid tliat he lias often mado-~-& 
Compromise. Mr. Coihonu did as ho hm always done. I 
will not &ay he made any bid at all; ho was too eick for 
that, too sick for any thought of the Urtwldenej. Uerhajis 
at this moment iUo angel of death is dealing with that 
famed and remarkable man. Kay, he may mr»iy have 
gone whore " The servant k free ftom his master, and the 
• MoUa ist( Kr. W 
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MTAry arc at resthave j:»ono homo to his Gcwl, wlio w 
Gie Father of the great politician and the feoblc?!at-n'tincic<l 
slave. If it lx*, so, let iw follow him only with pity for his 
ciTors, and the prayer that his aonl may bo at rt^t. lie 
lies fought manfully in an unitianly cauf'\ He sectmed 
sincerely in* the WTong, and spito of the Ixulnoss of the 
cause to which he devoted his best energies, you cannot hut 
rc,s|Kx^t the man. 

Last of all, Mr. Webster rtiakcT' his bid for the lease of 
“ that bad eminonco," the Presid.cncy. He bids higher 
than the otln'ra, of course, as coming later; bids JNon- 
iijtervcntion, Four new slave States in^rexas, Mason's Bill 
for Capturing Fug-itive Slaves, and Denunciation of all the 
Anti-slavery movements of the North, public and private. 
That is what he bids, looking to the southern side of the 
iKJani of political brokers. Then he nods northward, end 
smys, The. Wiimot Proviso is my "thunderthen timidly 
glances to the South and adds, But I wiU never use it. 

I think this is the only reasonable W'ay in which wo can 
estimate thin speech—as a bid for tlio l^resiclcncy. I will 
not insult that mighty intellect by supposing that ho, in 
hL private heart., regards it in any other light. Mr. 
Calhoyn might well bo content with that, and rav, "Organ¬ 
ize the territories on tlie principle of that gentleman, and 
give U3 a free scope and sufficient time to get in—we ask 
nothing but that, and w'c never will ask it." 

Sucli are tlie four great questions before us; such Mr. 
Webster's answers thereunto; such tlie two ways of looking 
at his sjx^h. He decides in adsnnee against froetlom in 
TGxa.H, against freedom in California, against freedom in 
New Mexico, against freedom in the United States, by his 
gratuitous offer of supjiort to Mr. Mason's bill. His groat 
el(X]uc. hi.s great understandmg, his great name, give 
weight t ) all his words. Pains are indu-striously taken to 
niftke it api^^r that hhi o^inious are the opinions of Boston. 
Is it m ? [Cries of Ho, No.] That was rather a feeble cry. 
Perhaps it is the opinion of the prevailing party in Boston. 
[No, No.] But I put it to you, Is it the opinion of Mas¬ 
sachusetts? [Ixjud cries of Ho, No, No.] Weil, eo I say, 
No; it is not the opinion of Mussachusetts. 

Before now, servants of the people and leader- tjf the 
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iseoplo have proved false to their eniployor?, and iK'lmyrd 
their tru-st. Among^vl all political men velio Itavo beca 
v/eighed ill the bahuice, '.ad found wanting, with* v/hoia 
shall I com|Kvre him Not with John Quhtcy Adams, 
who, in 1807, votcei for tho cntlxjrgo. It may hare bocm 
the mistako of an hc>nest intention, though I confess I 
cannot think so yet. At any rate, lajing an embargo, 
which he probalily thought would last but a few montlia, 
vnvs a small thing compared with tho refusfil to restrict 
fdaverp', willingness to enact laws to tho disiidvantoge of 
mankind, and the voluntaiy' supiwrt of Mason’s iniquitous 
bill. Besides, !Mr. Adams lived a long life; if he erred, 
or if ho sinned in thi.fi matter, he afterwaida fought most 
valiantly for the rights of man. 

vShall I compare ifr. Webster with Thomas Wentworth, 
the great Earl of Stmfbrd, a nmn “whoso doubtful cha¬ 
racter and momonible end have made him the most con- 
spicuous character of a reigti so fertile in recollections f" 
lie, like Webster, was a ms.n of large jiowers, and once- 
devoted them to noble usc-s. Did Wentwoidh defend the 
“ Petition of Fright?” Bo did Woljster many tim& defend 
the great ciiuse of Ulxirty'. But it was written of Stniflord, 
that “ in his self-interested and ambitious mind,” p^griot- 
ism “ was the seed sown among thorns!” “ If we reflect 

upon tills man’.H oold-blooded ajxistacy on the first lure to 
hts ambition, and on his splendid abilities, wliich enhanced 
the gtiilt of that desertion, wo must feel some indignation 
at ihoft-o who have |xdliatcd nil his iniquities, and cmbiilincxl 
his memory with tno attributes of patriot heroism. Great 
ho suroly was, sinco that epithet can nover Ik denictl 
without |jeiradox to so much comprehension of mind, nucli 
ardour and oner^', cuch courage and eloquence, those 
commanding qualities of soul, which, impressed ujon his 
(lark and stern countenanct*, struck his contemporaries 
with mingled awe and hate. . . . But it may l>o rtxkonetl 
a suflicient grwind for distnisting any one's attachment to 
the English Constitution, that ho raveress the immo of 
Btmtfora.” His moasurcs for stilling liberty in England, 
wliich he and his contemjKiraries significantly called 
“Thorough,” in the reign of Charles I., were not. more 
atrocious, thnn the mettsures which Daniel Wel>8ter pro- 
himsc'lf, or p'opowt to sujiiwrl “ to tho fullest 
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ext<-*nt." But StixuTord paid the forfeit—tasting xIjg fdmr]) 
niid bitter edge of tbo rcmor&c'.lt>!>s axo. Ixd Inis »\wful 
ebridc by. I mourn at the jwralicl betveee'u him and 
the mighty t?oii of our own Kew Ihigland, Would God 
it were not thus. 

For n i-addcr panillcl, I ahall him off from the sour 
feature^ of that great British |X)litici.an, find find luiother 
man in our fair ’land, Thk name ctirrie? us back to 
“ tlio timra that tried men's soub,” when also thcro wore 
souU that could not stond the rack. It calls me back to 
“The famous year of ’SO;” to the little American nnny in 
the highlands of New York; to the time when the torch, 
of American lilvcrty which now semis its blar.e fia* up to 
heaven, at the Rame time lighting thrs northern lakes and 
the ifexique Bay, tinging witlr v^olcorne radiance the 
easlom and the western sea, was a feeble fkme flickering 
about a thin raid lixingry xvick, and one hand was rai&od 
to quench in darkness, and put out for ever, that feeble 
and uncertain flame. Gentlemen, I Kato to speak tluis, 

I honour the majestic talents of tliis great man. I hate 
to couple hi.s niune with that other, which few Americans 
care to pronounce. But 1 know no deed in American 
history, dono by a ison of New Bnghmd, to which I can 
cornjxire this, but tho act of Benedict Arnold 1 

Shame that I should sav this of any mrn ; but hi.? own 
motto ehfdl hi mme~-vi;a.v rno onaTis—and I am not 
raspon,i?iblfl fur what he ha*^ made tlie ruuTir ; certainly, 
meum ingaiium non monertt, necessiiajs cogit ! 

I would speak with all |y.)«siblc tendeniess of any man, 
of oven,' man ; of such im one, so honourixi, and m abio, 
Tivitb resjwct I feel for superict powers. I woAd often 
tjuostion my ©snsc of justice, Ijtffore ( darxl to pronounce 
an advertio conebmon. But tlie Wrong is palj^blo, tho 
Injustice in ojwu as the cky. I must remember, here, ana 
twouty millions, whose material weltAro his oouiusel defeats; 
whoso honour his counsel stains; whose j[K>Hti.cal, iiitcl- 
lectuA, moral growth he is using all his mighty powers to 
hinder and ktX'p liack. ” Fern pro gratU. Necesntas 
coffit. Vdkm, eqnldem, wbii placere, std mnlio malo %:q$ 
satws e$$e, qmtUcmque erga me animo fuiuri estU.” 

I/et mo take a won! of warning and of coanscl from thi' 
Mime author; yes, from the same imaginary of 
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Quintus CupitolinuR, 'ftiionco Mr. 'W’cbatcr has drawn Ins 
iTUitto :—Ante porias tssi bellum ; si inde non peUiitir, Jam 
inira in.esnin m7, ti cretm ei Oipiioiium scancki, d in 
domm vestras vos persequdur, Tho war the 

uxtensioii of Slavery, not again/it the Yolsciani?, in thia 
easel is before your very d<X!r8: if not driven thence, it 
will DO within your walla [namely, it will be in California 
and Now Mexico] i it will nseend tho citadel and tho 
oapitol [to wit, it ^viil bo in the Ilousi^ of Ropreaentatives 
and tho Senate]; and it will follow you into your \cry 
homes [that i?>, tho curse of Slavery will corrupt tho moraln 
of the rifttion]. 

Sedanus deskks domi, mullmm ritu inter nos alter- 
cantes; pr<menii pace ncc cementes ex onrio lun 

HKEVI MVLTtPin:X BEIXUM liEDiTUnSM. Wci [tho ftuuous 

Senators of tho United States] sit idle at home, wnjnglmg 
ainongist ourselves like women [to see who shall the 
ioaso of the Prmidency], glad of the present trace [inean- 
ing that which is brought about by % compromise], imt 
permving that for this brief ce&mtion of trouble, a mani- 
fohi war will follow [that is, the “ horrid internecine war" 
whicli will como hero, iis it haa been elsewhere, if justice 
1.4 too long delayed] I 

It is a great qumtion boforo us, conceniing tho existence 
of millions of men. To many men in jMlitics, it is mertdy 
a question of party rivalry; a question of in and out, and 
nothing more, many men m cities, it is a question of 
commerco, like tlic estaljlishment of a bi\nk, or tho build¬ 
ing of one railrtmd more or Ito. But to serious men, who 
love man and love their God, this is a quf?stion of monds, 
u question of religion, to bo settled with no rega.td to pxrty 
rivtdry, none to fleeting interests of to-day, but to bo 
eettled Tinder tho awful eyo of conscience, and liy tho just 
kw of God. 

Shall wo shut up Slavery or oxtend it ? It is for us to 
answer. Will you deal with the question now, or \c^i^e it 
to your children, w'hmi tho evil is ten times gmvtcr ? In 
J740, thero was not a sdavo in Georgia; now, two hundrctl 
und eighty thotiaand. In 1750, in all tho United States, 
but two hunflrMl thousand ; now, three millions. In 1950, 
let Mr. Webster's aninaek bo followed, there will be thirty 
millions. Thirty millions! Will it then l>c easier for 
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yrAir clriiilren to sol iirnitrf to this crnr^c against hunu^Ji 
nature, than now for you ? Our fatboni inaae a jsolitictal, 
and a eommcrtnal, and a raond error— -hall wo roj>eat it ? 
They did a wrong; sbull wo extend and multiply tlxo 
wrong? Was it an error in our fatbcxrs; not liaroly a 
wrong'—was it a sin ? No, not in .bom ; they know it 
not. But what in them to G^tabli-ui was only an error, in 
U3 to extend or to foster is a sin ! 

Peqxjtimto Slavery', wo cannot do it. Nothing •will 
fuivo it. It k girt alxsut by a ring of firo which daily 
grows narrower, and sends terriblo sparkles into tiro very 
centro of tho sbameful thing. “ Joint resolutions" cannot 
save it; a.uncxntiona cannot savo it—not if we ro-annox 
all tho West Indies; delinquent representatirca cannot 
aavc it; uniiistnictod senatorw, refusing instructions, cannot 
save it—no, not with all thoir logic, all their elocmonco, 
which smites as an earthquake smites tho sen. No, Slavery 
cannot bo saved; by no compromise, no non-intoni'eution, 
no Mason's Bill in tho Senate. It cannot bts saved in this 
ago of tho -jvorld until you nullify evory onlinaaco of 
nature, until you repeal tho will of God, and diasolvo tho 
union Ho has made l>otw«}n righteousuem and tho 
welfare of a people. Then, when you dispboo God from 
tlie throne of tho world, and instead of His otcniai justice, 
re-enact the will of the Devil, then you nmy keep Slavery; 
ke^ it for ever, keep it in peace. Not. tiU then. 

The question is, not if slavery is to cease, and soon to 
emso, but shall it caul as it ended in Mnssfichusett®, in New 
Hami>shire, in Pennsylvania, in New York; or shall it 
end as in St. Domingo? Follow the counsel of Mr. 
Wobster^—it will end in firo and blood. God forgive us 
for our cowardice, if w'o let it corao to this, tliat fhrea 
millions or thirty millions of degraded human beings, 
degraded by us, must wado through slaughter to their 
unalienable rights. 

Mr. Webster has epoken noble words—at Plymouth, 
standing on tho altar-stone of New England ; at Bunker 
Hill, the 0 ]X)t ©0 early reddened with tho blood of our 
fathers. But at this hour, wlien we looked for great coujmJ, 
when we forgot tho paltry things which he has often done 
and said, “ Now' ho will rouso his noble eoul, and be tho 
man his early spocchcss once bespoke," who dared to fciiir 
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that Oh'mpiaji iicad woiiUl }x)w «o lo^v, so dcoply kiss tho 
groiiTKl ? Try it mondlv, try it intoUcctually, try it. by 
thc statc-sraan’p tost, '^rorfd-wido justice ; nay, try it by the 
politician’s basest test, the jx^rsomd expediency of to-day— 
it is a speech ” not fit to 1x5 niude,” and when made, not fit 
to be confirmed. 

*' Wo tUmlr in llio distanoo iurkat is a-mall and wliat 
f>low of faith horr weak an arm tnay tant the* iron hohsk of fato ; 

Hal tho ffonl ijs cliU omcular; arnid ths nmrkci’a din, 

List thfr onn’noaa ston; whimper from th« Peljvhic cavo within— 

‘Thoy eiislavn their children's children, who ntako cowpronviso with 
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IUj;h’;ea-.iEUc«« &xttU«sth a nati<ja: sin is a rejjrtwcii to atiy j>g»jJ35«. 

We coiRi’; together to-day, by tbo Govenior’s proclama¬ 
tion, to gnve timnka to Gotl for our welfare, not merely for 
our hiippinoAi as indivitlualii or fui familica, but for our wel¬ 
fare m a people. How can we better improvo this oppor¬ 
tunity, than by looking a little into tbe condition of tho 
jK'opfe ? And accordingly I inviti) your attention to a 
.Sennon of tho State of thk Nation. I shall try to speak 
of tho Condition of the nation itaelf, then of the Causca 
of that Condition, and, in the third pkco, of tlie JDangers 
that threaten, or are alleged to threaten, the nation. 

First, of our C uKlitiou. I/ook alxtut you in Boston. 
nV'rc are a hundred and forty thousand souk, living in 
pca.ee and in compamtivo pros|>eritT^\ I think, without 
doing injusticQ to tho other side oi tho water, there k 
no city'm tho old world, of tb.k jx)puktion, with so much 
intelligence, activity, monility, order, comfort, and general 
welfare, and, at tlm same time, with m littio of tho op|>o- 
silo of all thoAo I know the faults of Boston, and I think 
I would not dkguifto thorn; tho poverty, unnatural poverty, 
i.'hich ehivoM in tho eolkr; tho umiatund wisilth which 
Idoiit.s in tho parlour ; the da which k hid in tho comers 
of tho guol; and the more dangerous sin which sets up 
Chri.^tianily for a pretence ; the sophistry which lightens 
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in the nowsrpniK;rfl, nnd thunders in the ptdpit;—T know 
all these things, nnd do net ]3rctcnd to disguise them ; nnd 
still I think no city of the old world, of the game ixipu- 
lation, htui so much which goo<l men prixo, raid so little 
which good men deploro. 

See tho increnao of matonnl w*ea.Ith; the buildings for 
trade and for homes; tho ahojje and ships. This year 
Boston will add to her possessions some ten or twenty 
millions of dollars, honestly nnd eaniestiy got. Observe 
tho neatness of tho streets, the industry of tho inhabitants, 
their activity of mind, the orderliness of the pemilc, tho 
sign.s of comfort. Then consider tho charities of Boston ; 
those limited to our own tn-irder, and those which extend 
further, those beautiful charities whidi encompass tho 
earth with thoir sweet influence. Look at tho schools, a 
monument of which the city may well bo proud, in spite 
of their defects. 

But Boston, though wo proudly call it tlio Athens of 
America, is not the pleasantest thing in New England to 
hwk at; it is tho part of 3>Ia.ssachusotts which I like tho 
least to look at, spite of its excellence. Ijook farther, at 
the wliole of Ifamchusctts, and you boo a fairer spectacle. 
There is Ic^sa vreolth at Prorincctown, in proportion to the 
numbers, but there is less want; there la moro comfort; 
property ia more evenly nnd equally distributed thcra tliau 
here, nnd the welfare of a country never so much depend.^ 
upon the amount of ita wealth, as on the mode in which its 
wealth ia distributed. In tho State, there are about one 
hundred and fifty thousand families—some nine hundred 
and aeventy-fivo thousand peraons, living ivith a degree of 
comfort, which, I think, is not anywhero enjoy-d by such 
a population in the old world, lliey nra mainly indus¬ 
trious, Tober, intelligent, nnd moral. 'Everything thrives; 
ngriculture, manufactures, oommcfce. “The carpenter 
cncouragt3^. tho goldsmith; ho that liUiitcs the anvil, him 
that sraootheth with the homraor." Look at tho fanins, 
whore intelligent lalwur wins bread and beauty lx>th, out 
of tho sterile soil and climate not ovcr-indulgcnt. Behold 
the shops all over tho State; tho small shops where the 
shoemaker holds his work in his lap, and draws his thrciul 
by his own strong muscles; and tho large shop} whore 
mach’uo, animate with human intelligence, hold, with 
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iron, g^nisp, their co^iHer work in their lap, and spin out 
the delidito staple of Sea Island cotton* liCDk at all this ; 
it is a plcaaant sight, IxKjk at our himdretls of TillagCvt, 
by liver, mountain, and aeu; behold the comfortablo homes, 
the people -rt-oll fctl, wcU clad, well instincted* • Look at 
the schwd-honscs, the coUe^ of the people; at tho higher 
seminoi'ies of learning; at Uio pour man^s real college fur¬ 
ther back in the interior, where the mechanic's and farmer’s 
son gels education, often a poor one, still somsthine to 
Ixj proud of. Look at the churches, -where, every Sun^y, 
the best words of Hebrew and of Christian aainte are read 
out of this Book, and all men aro asked, once in the week, 
to remember th.cy have a Father in heaven, 8i faith to swear 
by, and a heaven to live for, and & conscience to keep. I 
know’ the faults of these churches. 3 am not in the aabit 
of excusing them; still I know their ioccellence, and I will 
not Ikj the la.st man to acknowledge tluft. Look at the 
roads of earth and iron which join viBaees together, and 
nudee tlic State a whola. Follow the hsaennan from his 
rocky hnrboiir at C«ipe Ann; follow the mariner in his 
voyage round the world of waters; ace the industr)', the 
intelagence, and tlio comfort of the jieople. I think' Mas- 
sachugeita is a State to bo thankful for. There are faults 
in her mstitutions and in her laws, that need change very 
much. In her form of society, in her schools, in her eof- 
legcs, there is much which clamours iondlj^ for nitration, 
—vciy much in her chnrchea to bo christjaaized. These 
chaagea are going quietly forward, and will in timo bo 
f>rought about 

I love to look on this State, its matmal proaperity, its 
increase in riches, its intelligence and industry, and the 
beautiful results that are ecen all about us to-da^r. I love 
to look on the foce of the people, in halls and churches, in 
markets and factories; to think of our great ideas; of the 
institutions which have come of them; of our achoola and 
colleges, and all the institutions for nmldng men wi^ and 
better; to think of the noUo men wo have ' i the midst 
of u,«, in over)' walk of life, who eat an hon^^t bread, who 
lo\*e manb’nd, and love God, who have consciences they 
mean to keep, and souls which they intend to ^vo. 

The great business of society i& not merely to havt farms, 
and .'jliijKi, and ahops,—the greater shojia and the less,— 
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bi:t to hare men ; men that arc conscious of their manhood, 
self-rcsi^ctful, earnest men, that have a faith in the living 
Qcxh i do not think wo have many men of genius. Wo 
luive vcr\' few that I call great men; I wish there were 
more ; but I think wo have an intelligent, an industrious, 
and noble people hero in Massachusetts, which wo may be 
proud of. 

Iji't us go a stop further. Now England is lilco Massa- 
t'husctU in the main, with local diffcrcncca only. All the 
North is like New England in the main; this portion is 
Iwltcr in one thing; tW portion worse in another thing. 
Our ideas are tlicir ideas; our institutions are the same. 
iSoinc of the northern States have institutions better than 
we. Tliey have added to our experience. In revising 
tb.eir i'OuHtitutions and laws, or in making new ones, they 
go beyond us, they introduce now improvements, and those 
now improvements will give those States the same advan- 
tagi 2 over us, which a now mill, with now and superior 
machiner)', hus over an old mill, with old raid inferior 
macliinorj*. By and by wo shall see the result, and take 
counsel from it, I trust. 

-Ail over the North wo find the same industry and thrift, 
and jfimimr intelligence. Here attention is tunied to ogri- 
culturo, there to mining; but there is a similar progress 
and zesi for improvement- Attention is bestowed on 
schools and colleges, on academies and churches. There 
is the same abundance of material comfort. Population 
advances rapicUy, prosperity in a greater ratio. Every- 
where new swanus pour forth from the old hive, and setUo 
in some convenient nook, far off in the West. ^ the fron¬ 
tier of civilizwition cverj’ year goes forward, further from 
the (K'can. Fifty years ago it was on the Olxio; then on 
the Atisslssippi; then on the upper Missouri: presently its 
barrier will w the Rockv Mountains, and soon it will pass 
beyond that bar, and the tide of the Atlantic will sweep 
over to the Pacific—yea, it is already there I The imi- 
versal Yankee freights hU schooner at Bangor, at Now 
Bedford, and at Boston, with bricks, timber, fimmo-housea, 
and other " notions,” and by and by -Irops his anchor in 
the smooth Pacific, in the Bay of St. Francis. AVo shall 
see there, cro long, the sentiments of Now Enjriand, tho 
ideas of New England, the institutions of Now England; 
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tho scliool-houso, the mectiug-houeo, tho cotui-iioiisc, the 
town-house. There will bo tho same indtistry, thrifl, in- 
telliffoncc, morality, and religion, and tho icUo ground that 
has nitherto home nothing but gold, will be^ upon its 
breoat a republic of men more precious than tho gold of 
Ophir, or tho rubies of the East. 

Here I wish I could stop. But this is not alL Tlic 
North is not tho wholo nation; Now England is not tho 
only typo of the people. There are other States differing 
widely from this. In tho southern States find a soil 
more fertile under skies more genial, 'Xlirough what 
beautiful rivera the AUcglianics pour their tribute to tho 
seal streams beautify tho land in Georgia, Ala¬ 

bama, Louisiana, and liliKsissippi! There genial ^ics rain 
beauty on tho soil. Natui*e is wanton of bur gifts, Tliero 
rice, cotton, and sugar grow*; there tlie oliye, tho orange, 
tho fig, all find a home. The «)il teems with luxuriance. 
But there is not the same wealth, nor tho same comfort. 
Only tho ground is ricli. You witness not a similar tlirift. 
Strange is it, but in 1840 the single State of New York 
olono earned over four million dolUrs more than the six 
States of North and South Carolim*, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi! The annual earnings of littlo 
Massachusetts, with her seven thousand and five hundred 
square miles, are nine million dollars more than tho earn¬ 
ings of all Florida, Gcorjm, and South Carolina! The 
littlo county of Essex, with ninety-five thousand soub in 
1840, earned more than the large State of South Carolina, 
with five huntlrcd and ninety-five thousand. 

In those States wo miss tho activity, intelligence, and 
enterprise of the North. You do not find tho little humble 
school-house at every comer; the frequent meeting-house 
docs not point its taper finger to the sky. Villages do not 
udom tho mxir^n of tho mountain, streW, and sea; shops 
do not ring with industry; roads of earth and iron are 
poorer and less common. Temperance, .morality, comfort 
are not there as hero. In tho amvo States, in 1840, there 
were not quite Uireo hundred and two thousand y'ouths 
and maidens in all the schools, academic and colleger of 
tho South; but in 1840, in the free States of the North 
there were more than two i*uUion two hundred and twelve 
thousand in such institutions! Little Rhode Island has 
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fivo thoimnd tnore girls and boys at school than Large 
South Carolina. The State of Oliio alone has more than 
ijcventecn thousand children at school beyond what tho 
■whole fifteen slavo States can boast. The jx^nnanent 
literature of tho nation all comes from tlio North; your 
hujtoriasis are from that quarter—your Sparkses, your 
Bancrofts, your Hildreths, and Fresootts, and Tiefcnors; 
the poets are from the same quarter—^j'oiir Whittiers and 
Longfellows, and lowolls, and Bryants; the men of litera¬ 
ture and religion—^your Channings, and Irvings, and 
Emersons—ore from the same quarter! Preaching—it is 
everywhere, and sermons are as thick almost as autumnal 
leaves; hut who ever heard of a great or famous clergy¬ 
man in a Southern State F of a great and famous sermon 
that rang through the nation nxim that •quarter? No 
man. Yqmt hklwards of old time, and your Beechers, old 
and young, your Ohanning and Buckminster, and the rest, 
which throng to every man's lips-—uU ore from tho North. 
Nature has done enough for tho South; God's cup of bless¬ 
ing runs over—and yet you see the mtiUl Bat tlicro 
has been no p^tilenco at the South more than at tho 
North; no carthqxmko has tom the ground henoith tlicir 
feet; no war has come to disturb them more than us. The 
government has never laid a ■^vithering hand on their 
commerce, their agriculture, their schools and colleges, 
their literature nnd their church. 

Still, letting alone tlio South and tho North as such, not 
considering either exclusively, wo are one nation. What 
Ls a nation P It is one of Hie great parties in the world. 
It is a sectional party, having geographical limits; with a 
party organisMition, msrty opintons, jparty mottos, party 
machinery, party leaders, tmd patty followers; ■with some 
capital city for its party head-barters. There has been 
an Assyrian party, a British, a Persian, an Egyptian, and 
tt Roman jmrty; there is now a Chinese party, and a 
Russian, a Turkish, a French, and an English party; 
these are also called nations. Wo belong to the American 
party, and that indud^ the Nortli as -woll as tho South; 
and so all are brothers of the same J^rty, differing amon^t 
ourselves—but from other nations in this, that we ore Uie 
American party, and not tho Roman nor the English. 

We ought to look at tho whole American p^y, the 
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North and South, to sco the tots! condition of tb.o ^plo. 
Now at this moment there is no lack o<* cattle and com 
and cloth in the Unitwl iStates, North or South, only they 
are difierently distributod in the different parts of the land. 
But still there is a grwit excitement. Men think tho 
nation is in danger, and fitr many years Uicre has not been 
ao great an outcry and alarm amongst ths politicians. 
The cry w rais^, "'Tho Union is in danger !" and if tho 
Union falls, wo are led to suppose that evcrjdlung falls. 
Tliore udll bo no more Tlianlcsgiring days; there will bo 
anarchy and civil war, and tho ruin of tho American 
|X?oplo: It is curious to seo tliis material plenty, on tlio 
one side, and tliis |)oliticai alarm and comasion on tho 
oilier. Tills ceindition of alarm is so well kiiomi, that 
nothing more need be said about it at this moment. 

Lew mo now come to tho ncxt^int, and consider tho 
Cuu.scs of our present condition. This will involvo a con¬ 
sideration of the cause of our prosperity and of our alarm. 

1. First, there are some causes which depend on God 
entirely; such as tho nature of Uio country, soil, climate, 
and tho like; its minerals, and natural productions; its 
seas and harbours, mountains and rivers. In respect to 
these natural advmita^, tho country is abundantly fa¬ 
voured, but the North 1©^ so than the South. Tenneasee, 
Virginia, and Alabama, certainh' have tho advantage over 
Maine, New Hamphire, and Ohio. That I pass by; a 
cau-se which depenos wholly on God. 

2. Then again, this is a wide and new country. We 
have room to spread. Wo have not. to contend against 
old institutions, established a thous.and years ago, ana that 
is one very great advanta^. I mako no doubt that in 
crossing tho ocean, our fathers helped forward tho civilisa¬ 
tion of tho world at least a thousand years; I mean to say, 
it would have taken mankind a thousand years longer to 
reach tho condition we have attained in ISfew England, if 
the attempt had of neemity been made on tho nu of the 
old world and in the face of its institutions. 

3. Then, cs a third thing, much depends on tho peculiar 
national character. Well, tho freemen in the North and 
South aro chiefiy from the same race, thin indomitable 
Caucasian stock; m.ainly from the .same composite stock, 

VOI.. IV. ’ R 
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the tribe produced by tho mingling of S4ix:on, Danish, and 
Konnan blood. That makes the present English nxition, 
and the American, also. This is a Tcry jiowerful tribe of 
men, poasesaing some very noble traits of character ; active 
and ercativo in all the arts of pcaco; industrious as a nation 
never vras before; enterprising, practical; fond of Hborty, 
fond ako of law, capable of organiring themaolvea into 
great masses, and acting mth a comjneto concert and 
unity of action. In theiso rcspecta, I think this tribe, 
whi^ I will call the Eagliah tnbe, is equal to any race of 
men in tlio world that has Iwsen or is ; i>orbap3 superior to 
any race that has been developed hitherto. But in what 
relates to tho higher reason and imagination, to tho aflbe- 
tions and to tho soul, I think this tribe is not so eminent 
as Botne others Irave been. Nortli and South, tho people 
are alike of Anglo-Norauin descent. 

4. Another cause of our prosperity, which depends a 
great deal on ourselves, is this—tho alisenco of war and of 
armies. In France, with a population of less than forty 
millions, half a million are constantly under arms. Tho 
84irao state of things prevails substantially in Austria, 
Prussia, and in all tho Gonimn States. Here in America, 
with a jxjpulation of twenty millions, there is not one in a 
thousand that is a soldier or marine. In time of peace, I 
tliink wc waste vast sums in militarv preparations, as wo 
did in actmd war not long since. £>tiil, when I compare 
thb nation with others, I ^ink wo have cause to felicitate 
oursolvca on the abaence of military power. 

5. Again, much depends on tho pa.st history of tho race; 
and hero there is a wide difference between tho different 
jjarta of tlio country. New England was settled by a 
religious colony. I will not say that all the men w.bo 
came here from iG20 to 1660 were moved by religious 
motives; but the controlling men were brought hero by 
tbcae motives, and no other. Many who cared leas for 
religious ideas, came for the sake of a great moral idea, for 
the sake of obtaining a greater degree of civil freedom 
than they had at homo. Now the Pdgriras and tlie Puri¬ 
tans are only a little ways behind us. Tho stiff ruff, the 
peaked beard, the "Prophesying book*' are only six or 
seven generations Iwhind the youngest of us. l^ic cha¬ 
racter of tho Puritans has given to New England much of 
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its present character and condition. They founded schools 
and colleges; tlicy trained up tlieir chudren in a stem 
difidpUne wlucli -m shall not forget for ty^o oentorie® to 
come. The rmembranoo of tlimr trials, their heroism, 
and their piety affects our preaching to-day, and cmr 
politics also. I'he difforenee between ^ow England and 
Kew York, from 1750 to 1790, ia the differenco botwesen 
the sons of the religious colony and tho sons of the worldly 
colony. You know eomething of New York politics before 
tho iCevolution, ond also sinoo tho Eeyolution; tlio diffor- 
ciioo between Now York and Now England politics at that 
time, ia tho (Jiffcrenco between tho sons of religious men 
and tho sons of men who cared vcory much less for 
rel^on. 

3iist now, when I said that all the North ia liko Now 
England, I meant substantially so. The Wo' ' o\ir own 
'laughter. Now England has helped people tho wretem 
part of tho State of New York; and the wst elements of 
Now England character mingling with others, its good 
qualities will appe^ in tho politics of that mighty State. 

Tho South, in tho main, had a very different onmn from 
tho North. I think few if any persons aottled there for 
religion's sake; or for tho sake of freedom in tho State. 
It was not a moral idea which sent men to Virginia, 
Georgia, ai.d Carolina, “ Men do not gather grajpes of 
thorns." Tiio difference of tho seed wiU appear m tho 
difference of tho crop. In the character of the people of 
the North and South, it appears at this day. The North 
is not to be praised, nor the South to bo bmmed for this; 
they could net help it: but certainly it ia an advantage to 
l>e descended from a race of industrious, moral and reli- 
gioiLS men; to have been brought up under Uieir training, 
to have inherited their idea.s and institutions,—^and this is 
a circumstance which we make quite too little account of. 
I pass by that. 

C. There are other causes which depend on oureelvoa 
entirely. Much d«,n>ends on Uio political and social organi¬ 
sation of the people. There is no denying that govern¬ 
ment has a great influence on the character of tho people ; 
on tho character of eveiy man. Tho difference between 
the development of England and tho development of Spain 
nt this day, is msinly tho reanlt of different forms of 
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government; for throe conUirica ngo tho SjxinutYtls were aa 
noble ft ruce aa tljo Engliaii. 

•1 government ia carried on by two agencies : fho firat is 
public opinion, and the next is public law’,—tho funda¬ 
mental bw which k the Constitution, and tho aulmidiary 
laws whicli carry out tha ideas of Uie Constitution. In a 
goveniinent like thk, public opinion always proctxies the 
laws, overrides them, takes tho place of laws when there 
are none, and hinders their eoccculicn wlieu tliey do not 
corresjxmd to public opinion. Thus tho public opinion of 
Soutli Caroliiui demands that a free colouml seaman from 
tho North shall be shnt un in gttol, at hk emplovcT’s coni. 
The public opinion of CUftrlestou is 8tron*ger than tho 
public law of tbo United Sbtes on that jxiint, stronger 
than tho Constitution, and nobody dares execute tho law's 
of tho United States in that matter. Theao two things 
should always bo looked at, to understand tho c^.uses of a 
nation's condition—tl\e public opinion, as well as tho public 
law. me know tho opinions of tiie men between 

twenty-five and tbirty-fivo years of age, and I luiow what 
the laws will bo.. 

Now in public opinion and in the laws of tho United 
iStalea, there arc two distinct political ideas. I shall cjdl 
ouo the Deiuocmtic, and the other the Uesjiotic idea. 
Keithsr is wholly gectiowal; lioth chiefly so. Each is com- 
lioswxl of sQveraf simpler ideas. Eacli has enacted laws 
und established institutions. This is tho democratic idea : 
that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
nutursvl rights^ which only tho imMmor can alienate; that 
all men are otj^ual in thme rights; that amongst them is 
the right to life, Hlxniy, and ihu pursuit of happiness; 
that the business of the govenunent is to preserve tor every 
man alii of those rights until ho alienati^ them. 

'bhis dcmocnitic idea is founded in human nature, and 
Comes from tlie nature of God who made human nature. 
To carry it out ixiliticallv is to executa justice, wliich is 
the will of God. This itlca, ir its rcalizaiion, leads to a 
democracy, o govcnvmeut of all, for nil, by all. Such a 
government aims to mve every man all his natural rights; 

desires to Imve jxjiilical jxnarcr in nil hands, proixjrly in 
all Inuids, wisdom in all heaiU, gocxlnoss in all hearts, 
religion in all souls. I miaan tlie rdigion tliat makes a 
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man S'clf-resipectful, «.4irncst, and faithful to the iniinito 
GckI, that disposes him to give all men their lights, and to 
claim his own rights at all times; the religion which is 
piety within you, and gootlncss in the manifestation. Such 
a govennnent has laws, and the aim thereof is to give 
justice to all men; it has oflicers to execute these laws, for 
the siike of justice. Such a goveramont founds Ech(X)1sfor 
all; looks after those most who are most in neod; defends 
and protects the feeblest as well ns the richest anti most 
poworfvil. Tlie state is for tho individual, and for all the 
individuals, and so it reverences justice, whore tho rights 
of all, and the interests of all, exactly balance. It demands 
sjK'cch ; everything is 0 |>e.n to examination, discus¬ 
sion, " agitation,'^ if you will. Thought is to be free, 
S|>eecb to ba free, vrork to Ix) free, and worship to bo free. 
Buch is tho democratic idea, and such the State which it 
attempts to found. 

Tlie despotic idea is just the opposite:—^'rivat all men 
arc not endowed by their Creator with cerUtin natural 
riglits which only the possessor can alienate, but that one 
man ha.s a nntimil right to overcome and make use of some 
other men for his advantage and their hurt; that all men 
are not equal in their rights; that all men have not a 
natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that government i.s not instituted to preserve these natural 
rights for all. 

This idea is founded on the excess of human passions, 
tod it represents the compromlso between a man’s idie,nei>s 
and his appetite. It is not Ijased on facts eternal in human 
nature, but on facts transient in humttn nature. It doea 
not aim to do justice to all, but injustice to some; to take 
from ono man wlnit he ought not to lose, and give to 
another what he ought not to get. 

This leads to aristocracy in various forms, to the goveni- 
raent of all by means of a |)art and for the sfike of a part. 
In this state of things Mlitlcal power must Ije in few 
Imnds; projKjrty in few nands; wiiKlom in few heads; 
goodness in few hearts, and religion in few souls. I mean 
the rrdigion which leads a man to respect himself and his 
fellow-men; to be earnest, and to tnist in the infinite G(hI ; 
to demand his rights of other men and to give their rights 
to them. 
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Neither the cloraocmtic nor the dc«]»tic idea i,^ fully 
mado rml aiijnvhero in the world, ’niero is no jK>rfoct 
deintwracy^ nor perfect aristocracy. Tliero are democrats 
in o?ery actual aristocracy ; (kfiMJts in ever)’ actual demo¬ 
cracy. Blit in tlio Northern States tlm demociatic idea 
prevails extensively and chiefly, and wo have nrado at¬ 
tempts at esstablislnng a deanjcratic governmeirt. iir tho 
Southern States the desjxjtio idea prevails extensively mvd 
chiefly, and they havo mudo attempts to establish an 
aristocratic govenimcmt. In an aristocracy there arc two 
ciasaas: tho people to bo ^venied, and" the governing 
doss, tlio nobility which is to govern. This nobility 
m&y bo moveable, and doj>end on wealUt; or immoveable, 
depend on birth. In the Southern States the nobility 
is immoveable, and depends on colour. 

In 18-10, in tho Norih there were ten million free men, 
and in tho South five milliim freo men and three million 
alaves. Throo-oighths of tho population have no human 
rights at all—'privilogca as cattle, not rights as men. 
There tho slave is pirotoctcd by bw, as your horse and your 
ox, but has no nmro human rights. 

Here, now, is the great cause of tho diflcrencc in tho 
condition of tho North and South; of tho diiferencc in 
the matcrbl results, represented by towns and villages, by 
fanns and factories, ships mid shops. Hero is the cause of 
tho diflcroncc in schools, colleges, churches, and in thrj 
litcmtuns; the camso of the dificrenco in men. Tlie South, 
with its despotic idea, dishonours labour, but wishes to 
compromise between its itibnefs and its appetite, and so 
kidnaps liKsn to do its work. Tho North, with its demo¬ 
cratic idsja, hoTiours lal>our; does not compronuso between 
its idleness juid it«^ appetite, but lays its bones to tho w’ork 
to satisfy its api^tile; instead oi kidnapping a man who 
can nm away, it kidnsjis tho elements, subdues thorn to 
its command, and makm them tb its work* It docs not 
kidnap a freeman, but catches tlio winds, and chains them 
to its will. It lays hands on firo and water, and breeds a 
new giant, which “ courses land and ocean without rest,” 
or serves while it stands and waits, driving tho mills of tho 
land. It kidnajis tho Connecticut and the Merrimac; 
d(K»s not send slave-ships to Africa, but engineers to Now 
Hampshire; and it mjiuires no fugitive slave-bw to keep 
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the cariK taid sm from esmping, or the rirera of Now 
England from ntiuimg up iiilt 

TiiJjS is not quite ail! I havo just now tried to hint nt 
tho causes of tlie diffcrenco in tho condition of tho people, 
North and Bouth. Now let me show fho caviso of tiio 
agitation and alanin Wo begin with, » sentiintsut ] tliat 
spmids to on idc^; the idea grows to an oct, to an insti¬ 
tution ; then it hm done its work. 

Men seek to gpresul their genUmontg and ideas. ^ Tiro 
dsmocratic idea tries to spread; tho desjwiic idea tri^ to 
spread- For a long time the nation held these two idm 
in its bosom, not ftuly conscious of cither of them-^ Botli 
came hero in a state of infancy, so to say, with o\ir 
fathers; tho democratic idea very dimly undemtood; tho 
despotic idea itot fully carried out, yet it did a groat 
mlscliicf in tho State end cliuxch. la 'ho Declaration 
of Inde|>endence, writ by a young man, only tho demo¬ 
cratic idea appeara, and that idea never got 00 distinctly 
stated before. But mark you, and see the confmaon in 
men's minds. That dcmociatic idea was thus distincBy 
stated by a man who was a skveliolder almost all his life; 
and ur.kiS8 |>ublic nimour has been unusually false, ho has 
left some of his own olfspring under tho influence of 
tho des|)otic a.id not tho democratic id«m; slaves and not 
free men. 

In tho Constitution of tho United these two ideas 
appoiir. It was thought for a long time thc]^ wore not 
mconipiitible; it was mought the great American party 
might recognise both, and a compromise was made between 
the two. At was thought each might go aljout its own 
work and let the other sione j that tijo hawk and the hen 
might dwell happily together in the same coop, each Lay 
lier OTO eggs, and rear her ow:i brood, and neither put a 
claw uj>ou the other. 

In the mmitlme each founded institutiems after iia kind; 
in tlio Northern States, demotjratic institutions; in Uio 
Southeni, aristocratic. Wliat once lay latent in tho mmd 
of tho naiion has now become patent The thinking part 
of the nation seca the difference between tho two. Some 
men are Ix^gtnning to eec tliat tho two are ocraipletoly incom- 
jxatible, and cannot bo good friends. Others arc a^ing us 
to shut our eyes and not eco it, and they think that so 
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long as our eyes arc shut, all thiugs vrili go ou i>caccfuUy- 
Such is the wisuoni of tho ostrich. 

^ At first tho trouble coming from this source was a very 
littlo cloud, far away on tho horizon, not bigger than a 
nan's hand. It seemed so in 1804, when tho bravo senator 
flora Maeaachusetta, a lEartford Convention Federalist, a 
name that calls tho blood to some rather cheeks now-a- 
days, proposed to alter tho Oonstitutiou of the TTnited States, 
and cut ofi* tho North from all r(^ponsibility for slavery. It 
was a littlo cloud not bigger than a man’s hand; now it 
is a great cloud which covers the whole homisphero of 
htsivea, and tlireatons to shut out tho day. 

In tho last session of Congress, ton months long, tho 

S eat matter was tho contest between the two ideas. All 
0 nowspapaTs rung with the battle. Even tho pulpits 
now and then alluded to it; forgetting their decency, that 
they must presach “ only religion,” wliich has not the least 
to do vfith. politics and tho welfare of tho State. 

Each idea has its allies, and it is worth while to run 
our oyo over the armies and see what they amount to. Tho 
idea of tiespotism has for its allies:— 

1. The filavcholdors of tho South with their dependen+s; 
and the servile class who take their ideas from the pro¬ 
minent men aljout thorn. This servile class is more 
niunerous at tho South than oven at tho North. 

2. It has almoat all tho distinguished politicians of the 
Nortii and South; the distinguished great politicians iii the 
Congr^ of the nation, and tho distinguished little poli¬ 
ticians in tho Congre^ of tho several States. 

3. It has likewise the greater portion of tho wealthy 
and educated men in riany largo towns of tho North; 
with their dopeiidenta and tho servile men who take their 
opinions from the prominent class about them. And here, 
I am sorry to say, I niutt reckon tho greater portion of 
tho prominent and wealthy clergy, tho dergy in tho largo 
cities. Onco this class of men were masters of tho rich 
and educated; and very torrible masters they were in 
Madrid and in Home. Now their successors* are doing 
ponanco for those old sins. ” It is a long lane,” they say, 
” which has no turn,” and tho clerical has had a very 
short and complete tuni. When I say tho majority of 
the clergy in prominent situations in tho largo cities aro to. 
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bo munbcred among tho ailica of tbo despotic idea, and arc a 
part of tbo grctit pro-slavery army, I know tboro are some 
noblo and lionourablo exceptions, men wbo do not fear tho 
fac«i of gold, but revercnco tho face of God. 

Then on side of tbo democratic idea tbere arc:— 

1. Tho great mms of tho people at tho North; farmers, 
racchanica, and tho humbler clergy. This does not appear 
so at first sight, because those men have not much cou- 
fidenco in themsdves, and require to be shaken many times 
before they are thoroughly waked up. 

2. Beside that, there aro a few politicians at tlic North 
who arc on this side; some distinguished ones in Congress, 
some loss distinguished ones in the varimis lcgislaturca of 
tho North. 

3. Next there arc men, North and South, who look at 
the great causes of tho welfare of nations, and make up 
thw minds ImtoricAlly, from the facta of human history, 
against despotism. Then there aro such as study tho great 
principles of justice and truth, and judge from human 
nature, and decide against despotism. And then such as 
look at the law of God, and believe Christianity is sense 
and not nonsense; tliat Christianity is tho ideal for earnest 
men, not a pretence for a frivolous hypocrite. Some of 
tlieso men are at tho South; tlie greater number arc in 
tho North; and here again you see tho differenoo between 
tho son of tho Planter and the son of tho Puritan. 

Hero aro the allies, tho threefold armies of Despotism on 
the one side, and of Democracy on tho other. 

Now it is not possible for thcao two idciia to continue to 
Uvo in jieace. For a long time each knew not tho other, 
imd they were quiet. Tno men who clearly knew the 
despotic idea, thought, in 1787, it would die **of a rapid 
consumpticnthey said so ; but tho culture of cotton W 
healed its deadly wound, at least for tho present. After 
the brief state of quiet, there came a state of annod 
neutrality. They were hostile, but under bonds to keep 
the peace. Each bit his thumb, but neither dared say ho 
bit it at tho other. Now the neutrality is over; attempts 
are made to compromise, to compose the difficulty. Vari¬ 
ous peaco measures were ir+rMucod to tlio Senate last 
summer; but thoy all turned out war measures, every one 
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of them. Now there is n trial of atrength botw<»n tho 
two. ^Vhich plmll recede? which bo extended? Freedom 
or Slavery ? That is tho quration; refuse to look at it ns 
we will,—refrain or refrain not from “political agitation,” 
that w the question. 

In the U’st Congress it is plain tho democratic idea was 
beaten. Gong::£«s said to Califomia, “ You may corao in, 
and you need not keep slaves unless you plcose.” It said, 
“ You shall not bring slaves to Washington for sale, ^ou 
may do that at Norfolk, Alexandria, and Georgetown, it is 
risi as well, and Uiis ‘ will pacify tho North.'” Utah and 
iS ow Jtexico wero left open to slnTcry, and fifty thousand 
or seventy thousand square miles and ten million dollars 
were dven to Texas lest she should “ dissolvo tho Union,” 
—without money or men 1 To crown oU, the Fugitive 
Slave BUI became a law. 

I think it is very plain that the democratic id«i was 
defeated, and it is easy to see why. Tho Uirco powers 
which are the allies of the despotic idea, were ready, and 
could act in concert—^tho Southern slaveholders, tho lead¬ 
ing politicians, the rich and educated men of tho Northern 
cities, with their appenda^ and servUe adherents. But 
since then, tho omduct of the people in the North, and 
cspcctaliy in tliU State, shoivs that uie nation has not gone 
that way yet. I think tho nation never will; tlmt tho 
idea of freedom ivill never bo turned back in this blessed 
North. I feel sure it will at last overcome the idea of 
slavery. 

1 como to this conclusion, firstly, from tho character of 
tho tribe: this Anglo-Norraan-Sexon tribe loves law, de¬ 
liberation, order, method; it is tho most metliodical race 
that ever lived. But it level liberty, and while it loves 
kw, it loves law chiefly becauso it kc<^ Uberty; and 
without that it would tromplo law under loot 

See the conduct of En^ndL She spent one htmdred 
millions of dollars in the attempt to wipe alavoiv from tho 
West Indies. She keeps a fleet on tho coast of Africa to 
put down tho slave-traae there—where wo ahR> have, I 
think, a sloop-of-war. She has iust concluded a treaty 
with Braxil for tho suppression ot tho slave-trade in that 
country, one of her greatest achiovemcnis in that work for 
many yea». 
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See how tho sons of tho Poritans, ns soon as thoT camo 
to a conscioiumc^ of what tho despotic idea was, took their 
charters and wiped slavery dean on^ first from Mossa* 
chusetts, and then from tho other Stat<», ono after another. 
See how oTciy Northern State, in revising its Constitution, 
or in making a now one, dcolarcs all men are created 
equal, that ou have Iko right to life, liberty, and tho pur¬ 
suit of happiness. 

Then the religion of the North demands the some thing. 
Professors may try to prove that tho Old Testament 
establishes slavery; that the Now Tostomont justifies tho 
Gxutenco of slavery; that Paul's epistlo to Philcmon was 
nothing more than another furtive slave Uw, that Paul 
himsdf sent Irack a runaway; hut it does not touch tho 
religion of tho North. Wo l^ow better. Wo say if tho 
Old Testament does that and the Now Testament, so much 
tho worse for them both. Wo say, “ Let us look end see 
if Paul was so benighted," and wo can judge for ourselves 
that tho professor was mistaken more than tho apcMtlc. 

Again, tho sj^irit of tho age, which is tho pubUo opinion 
of tho nations, u anainst slaTory. It was broken down in 
England, Franco, Italy, ond Spain; it cannot stand long 
against civUiKation and good sense; agmnst tho ncliticd 
economy and tho religious economy of me civilizca world. 
Tho genius of freedom stands there, year out, year in, and 
hurls firebrands into tho owl's neat of tho prince of dork- 
noss, continually,—and is all this wiUi no cmect f 

Besides that, it is agomst tho law of God. That guides 
this univorso, treating with even-handed justi(^ tho great 
g^graphicol parties, Austrian, Bomon, British, or Ame¬ 
rican, with tho some justioo wherewith it dispenses its 
blcmings to tho litUo local factions that divide mo viUago 
for a day, marshalling mankind forward in its mighty pro¬ 
gram towards wisdom, freedom, goodness towards men, and 
piety towards God. 

Of tho final issue I have no doubt * but no man can tcU 
what shall como to juiss in tho moontimo. Wo see that 
political parties in tho State aro snapped osundor: whether 
the national party shall not be brol^ up, no man can say. 
In 1750, on tho 28th day of November, no man in OU 
England or Now England could tell what 1780 would 
bring fortli. No roan, North or South, can tell to-day 
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what 1880 will bring to pass. Ho mmt bo a bold man 
who dcckm to the nation tluit no now political machinery 
shall bo introduced, in the next thir.y years, to our 
national mill. Wo know not what a day shall bring 
forth, but we know that God is on the sido of right and 
justice, and that they wUl prevail so long ns God is God. 

Now, then, to let alone details, and goneralizo into one 
all the causes of our condition, this is the result; wo have 
found welfare just so far as we have followed the demo¬ 
cratic idcui and enacted justice into law. Wo have lost 
welfare ieet so far ns we have followed the despotic idcti, 
and made iniquit)' into a statute. So far as we have re¬ 
affirmed the ordinance of nature and re-enacted the will of 
God, wo have succeeded. So far os we have refiiscd to do 
that, wo have failed. Of old it was written, “ Righteous¬ 
ness cxalteth a nation: hut sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

And now a word of our donors. There seems no 
dan|fcr from abroad; from any foreign State, unless wo 
begin tho quarrel; none from famine. The real danger, 
in one word, is this—That we shall try to enact injustice 
into a law, and with the force of the nation to make 
iniquity obeyed. 

See some of the sjiecial forms of injustico which threaten 
us, or ore already here. I shall put them into tho form of 
id<^s. 

1. One, common among politicians, is, that the State is 
for a portion of the people, not the whole. Thus it has 
been dcclorod that the Constitution of the United States 
did not recognise tho three million slaves as citizens, or 
extend to them any right which it guarantees to other 
men. It would bo a ^ thing for tno State to declare 
there was a single child in the whole land to whom it 
owed no protection. "NVhat, then, if it attempts to take 
three millions from under its shield? In obedience to 
this false idea, the counsel has been given, tlmt we must 
abstain from all “Political agitation" of tho most im¬ 
portant matter before the people. We must leave tliat to 
our masters, for tlio State is for them, it is not for you and 
me. They must say whether wo shall “agitate” and 
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“discuss” these things or not TIio pliUcians aro our 
masters, and may lay their fingers on our tips when they will* 

2. The next false idea is,—^Thafe jjovcminent is chiefly 
for the protection of property. This has long been the 
idea on which some men legishiled, bat on the fOth da^jr of 
this month, the distinguished Secretary of State, in a 
speech at New York, used these words: “The groat object 
of government is Uio protection of property at homo and 
respect and renown ahtwid.” You see w'.hat the policy 
must be where the government is for the protection of th*o 
hat, and only takes car© of the head so far as it serves to 
wear a hat. Hero the man is the accident, and tlic dollar 
is the substance for which tlio man is to to protected. I 
think a notion very much like this prevails extensively in 
the ^at cities of America, North and South. I think the 
chiet politicians of tho two parties are agreed in this—'that 
government is for tho protection of property, and every¬ 
thing else is subsidiary. With many persons polidca arc 
A jMirt of their business; tho state-house and trie custom¬ 
house arc only valued for their relation to trade. This 
idea is fatal to a good government 

Tliink of this, that “ Tho great object of govommeut is 
tho protection of property.” Tell that to Samuel Adams, 
and John Hancock, and Washington, and tho older 
Winthrops, and tho Bradfords and Carvers! "Wliy! it 
seems as if tho buried majesty of Massachusetts would 
start out of tho ground, and with its Bible in its hand say 
—^This is fake! 

3. Tho third false idea is this—That you aro morally 
Ixmnd to obey tlie statute, let it be never so plainly wrong 
and oppcfficd to your conscience. This is the most dam- 
l^rous of all tho fake ideas yet named. Ambitious mej., 
in on act of passion, make iniquity into a law, and then 
demand tliat you and I, in our act of prayer, ehidl submit 
to it and make it our life; that wo shall not try to 
rc|>eal and discuss and agitate it! This fake idea lii^ at 
tlio basis of every desTOtk throne, tho idea that men GAn 
make ri|;;ht wrong, and wrong right. It has come to bo 
taught m New l&gland, to to taught in our churches— 
though seldom there, to their honour be it spoken, except 
in the churches of commerce in large towns—that it* wrong 
is law, you and I must do what it demands, though con- 
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science dedaxcs it is treason against man and treason 
against God. Tho worst doctiinea of Hobbes and Filincr 
arc thus.revived- 

I havo sometimes been amazed at the talk of men who 
call on us to kaep tho fugitive slave lav*, one of tho most 
odious laws in a world of odious laws—a law not fit to be 
made or kept. I havo been amazed that they should doro 
to tell us the law of God, writ on tho heavems and our 
hearts, never demanded wo should disobey the la .vs of 
men! Well, supposo it were eo. Then it was old Daniel's 
duty at Darius’s command to give up his prayer; hut ho 
prayed threo times a day, with his windows up. Then it 
was John’s and Peter’s duty to forb^ to preach of 
Ohristmaity; but they Kiid, “ Whether it b© right in tho 
sight of G(^ to hearken unto you moro than imto God, 
judgo ye.” Tlicn it was tho duty of Amram and Jochobed 
to take up their new-born Moses and cast bim into tho 
Nile, for tho law of king Pharaoh, commanding was 
“ constitutional,” and ” iwlitical agitation ” was discounte¬ 
nanced 05 much in Goshen as in Boston. But Daniel did 
not obey; John and Peter did not fail to preach Chris¬ 
tianity ; and Amram and Jochobed refused “ passive obedi- 
enco ” to tho king’s decree ! I think it will take a strong 
oil this winter to revorso tho judgment which tho 
world has passed on these three cases. But it is “ inno¬ 
cent” to try. 

However, there is another ancient case, mentioned in tho 
Bible, in which tlio laws commanded ono thing and con- 
scienco just tho opposite. Hero is the record of tho law: 
—“Now both tho cliicf priests and the Pharisees had 
gi\v •. a commandment, that if any ono know where ho 
[Jesus] were, ho should show it, that they might take 
him.” Of course, it becamo tho official and legal business 
of each disciple who know where Christ was, to make it 
known to tho authorities. No doubt James and John 
could leavo all and follow him, with others of tho people 
who knew not tho law of Moses, and wore accursed; nay, 
tho women, Martha and Man', could minister unto him of 
their 8ul»tance, could wash liis feet with tears, and wipe 
them with tho hairs of their h^d. They did it gladly, of 
their own free wiU, and took pleasiua tuerein, I make no 
doubt. There was no merit in that—” Any man can per- 
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form an agreeable duty.” But tboro was found one 
disciplo who could “perform a diKagTccablo duty.” Ho 
went, perhaps “ with alacrity,” and betrayed hia Saviour 
to the inarslial of tho district of Jorusalcjm, who was callod 
a centurion. Had ho no r ction for Jesus P No doubt; 
but ho could conquer hia piojudiccs, while Mary and John 
could not 

Judas Iscariot has rather a bad name in the Christian 
world: ho is called “ tho son of perdition,” in tho Now 
Testament, and his conduct is reckoned a “ transgresssion;” 
nay, it is said tho devil “ entered into lum,” to cause tin's 
l»icleou3 sin. But all this it seems was a mistake; certainly, 
if wo are to beliovo our “ republican ” lawyers and states¬ 
men, Iscariot only fulfilled his “constitutional oblira- 
tions.” It was omy “on that point,” of betraying nis 
Saviour, that tho constitutional law rwiuired him to navo 
anytoing to do with Jesus. Ho took his “ thirty inecca 
of silver ”—about fifteen doUara; a Yankee is to ao it for 
ten, having fewer prejudices to conquer—it was his legal 
foe, for vmuo receiv^. True, tho Christians thought it 
was “ tho wages of iniquity,” and oven tho Pharisees— 
who commonly made tho commandment of God of nono 
effect by tlioir traditions—dared not defile tho temple with 
tins “ price of blood;” but it was honest money. It was 
os honest a fee as any American comnnssioner or deputy 
will ever get for a similar service. How mistaken we ore 1 
Judas Iscariot is not a traitor; ho was a great j^triot; ho 
conquered hia “prejudices,” performed “a disagr^hlo 
duty''' as an office oi “ high morals and high principle;” 
he kept the “ law ” and tho " Constitution,” ana did aU ho 
could to “ save tho TJiiionnay, ho was a saint, “ not a 
whit behind tho very chiefest apostles.” “ The law of God 
never commauda us to disobey tho law of man.” Smete 
lacariote ora pro no6u. 

It is a littfo strange to hear this talk in Boston, and 
hear tho doctrine of passive obcdicnco to a law which sets 
Cliristioiiity at defiance, taught here in Uio face of tho 
Adamses, and Hancock, and vYoshington I It is amazing 
to hear this talk, respecting such a law, amongst mer¬ 
chants. Do they keep tho usury laws ? I never neord of 
but ono money-lender who kept them,* and he has been a 
• 'Hie late Mr. Joha Ptirkcr. 
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long time dead, and I think he left no kith nor kin ! The 
tempemnoo law,—is that kept P The ditceu gfdlou law,— 
were men so very passive in their obedience to that, that 
thoY could not even “ agitato P’ yet it violated no law of 
God— vr&a not unchri»ti*vn. When the government inter¬ 
feres with the rumscHcrs’ property, the law must bo trod 
under foot; but when the law insists that a man shall 1x5 
mode a slave, I must givo up con&cienco in ray act of 
prayer, mid stoop to tho vile law men have mado in their 
act of passion I 

It is curious to hear men talk of law and order in Boston, 
when tho other day one or two himdred smooth-faced 
boys, and youths l>eardlcss as girls, could disturb a meot- 
ing of tlireo or four thousand men, for two hours long; 
and tho chief of tho police, and tlio mayor of the city 
stood and looked on, when a single word from their lips 
might have stilled tlio tumult and given honest men a 
hearing.* 

Talk of keeping the fugitive slave law 1 Como, come, 
wo know better. Men in Now England know better than 
this. We know that we ought not to keep a wicked law, 
and that it must not be kept when tho law of God forbids 1 

But the elfcct of a law which men cannot keep without 
violating conscience, is always demoralizing. There are 
men who know no higher law than tho statute of tlio State. 
When good mem cannot keep a law that is hose, some bad 
ones will say, “ Let us keep no law at all,"—then where 
does tho bhimo lie ? On him that enacts the outrageous 
law. 

Tho idea that a statute of man frees us from obligation 
to the law of God, is a dreadful thing. When that be¬ 
comes the delibwate conviction of tho great moss of tho 
jxiople, Nortli or South, then I shall despair of human 
j5Bturc; then I shall despair of justice, and despair of God. 
But this time wiU never come. 

One of tho most awful spectacles I ever saw, was this : 
A vast multitude attempting, at an orator’s sug^tion, to 
howl down the "Higher law and when ho said, "Will 
you have this to rule over you?" they answered, "Neverl" 
and treated the " ^lighor law " to a mugh and a howl! It 

• TliJji took placa at n meeting io Pnnnwil Hall to welcome Mr. George 
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vaa done in Faneuil Hall ;* untlor the eyes of the threo 
Adamses, Hancock, and "Washington ; and the howl rang 
round the venerable arches of that hail! I could not hut 
ask, “ ^¥h,y do tho heathen mgo, and tlie people imagine 
a vain thing ? tlio rulers of tho earth set tUomselvos, and 
kings hike counsel against tho Lortl and say, ^Let us 
bre^ his bands asunder, and east off his yoke from us.’ ” 
Then I could not but remember that it was 'smtten, “ He 
tliat sitteth in tho heavens shall laugh; tho Lord shall 
have them in derision. He taketh up tho isles as a very 
little thing, and tho inhabitants of the earth aro as grasa- 
hopj>era before him.” Howl down the law of God at a 
magistrate’s command! Do this in Boston! Let us 
remember this—but with charity. 

Men say there is danger of disunion, of our losing fealty 
for the Constitution, I do not believe it yet! Suppose xt 
be so. Tile Constitution is tho machinery of tho national 
mill; and supjjose we agree to take it out and put in new; 
we might get worse, very true, but wo might get better. 
There nave been some modem improvements; wo might 
introduce tliem to the State as well as the milL But I do 
not believe there is tliis danger. I do not believe tho 
people of Massachusetts think so. I think they aro strongly 
attached to the Union yet, and if they thought “tho 
Union was in peril—this day,” and everything uxe nation 
prizes was Ekmy to bo destroyed, we should not hove had 
a meeting of a few thousands in Faneuil Hall, but tho 
tKxxpIo would have 611ed up the city of Woieester with a 
Iiundrod thousand men, if need be; and they wonld have 
come with tho cartrid^box at their side, and tho firelock 
on their shoulder, ^at is the wbt tho people of Massa¬ 
chusetts would assexablc if they thought there was real 
danger. 

I do not believe the South wiU withdraw firom the 
Union, with five million free men, and three million slaves. 
I think htassachusetts would bo no loser, I think the 
North would bo no loser; but I doubt if the North will 
yet allow them to go, if so disjiosed. Do you think tho 
^uth is 80 mad ns to wish it ? 

But I tliink I know of one caxxse which may dissolve tho 

• At tho “ Union mcelinff,'* two dny# before tho doJirotT of thla 
B«^n^on. 

VOL. IV. S 
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Union—ono wbicli ought to dissolve it, if put in action : 
that is, a sorioua attempt to execute the fugitive alavo 
law, hero and in all the Worth. I mexm an attempt to re¬ 
cover and take hack all the fugitive slaves in the North, 
and to punuh, with fine and imprisonment, all who aid or 
conceal them. Tho^ South has browbeat xis apin and 
again. She has smitten tis on the ono cheek wiui “ Pro- 
t^tion," and wo have turned the other, kissing the rod; 
slio has eanitten that with ** Free trade.” She has im- 
pri^nod our citizens ; driven oS*, -with scorn and loathing, 
our officers sent to ask constitutional justice. She has spit 
upon us. Let her come to take iMick the fugitives—and 
trust me, she “ will wake up the lion.” 

In ray humble opinion, this law is a wedge—sharp at 
one end, but wide at the other—put in between the lower 
planks of our Ship of State. If it be driven home; wo go to 
pieoes. But I have no thought tiiat that will be done miito 
yet. I bcUovo the great politicians, who thr<^ten(d to 
drive it through the gaping scams of our argosy, will 
think twice before they strike again. Nay, that they will 
soon be very glad to bury tho wedge “where tho ride 
ebbs and flows four times a doj.” I do not expect this of 
their courage, but of their fikra; not of their justice— 
I am too old for that—but of their concern for property, 
which it is the ** great object of government” to protect-. 

I know how somo men talk in public, and how they act 
at home. I h^rd a man the other day, at FaneuU Hall, 
declare the law must bo kept, and denounce, net very 
gently, all who preached or prayed against it, as enemies 
of “ ali law." But that was ml talk, for this very man, on 
that very day, had violated tho law; liad furnished tho 
golden wheels on which furitives rode out of tlio reach of 
tile arms which the marshm would have been sorry to lift. 
I could tell things more surpiising—^but it is not wise just 
now !* 

I do not believe there is more than one of tho New Eng¬ 
land mim who publicl;^ helped the law into bring, but 
would violate its provisions; conceal a fugitive; share his 
loaf with a runaway ; furnish him golden wings to fly 
with.^ Nay, I think it would bo difficult to find a magis¬ 
trate in Now England, willing to take the public odium of 
• Nor oreo yet. November 24,1851. 
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4oing tlio official d*i<y.* I believe it is not possablo to find 
a regular jury, who will punish a man for harbouring a 
siave; for helping his escape, or fine a marshal or conunis- 
rioiier for being a littlo slow to catch a 8lave.t Men will 
talk loud in public meeting, but tliey have some oonscienc© 
after all. at homo. And though they howl down the 

Higher kw” in a crowd, yet conscipnee will luako cow¬ 
ards of them aU, when they come to lay hands on a Christiaii 
man, more innocmit than they, and send him into slavery 
for ever! One of the commi^oners of Boston talked loud 
and long, last Tuesday, in favour of keeming tho law. 
AYhcn he read his litany aj^st the law of Ood, and asked 
if men would keep tho “ Higher law,” and got “ Never” 
as dio welcome, and omen for response—it seemed as if the 
law might be kept, at least by that commissioner, and such 
as gave tlxo response} to bis creed. But slave-hantiag 
Mr. Hughes, who came here for two of our fellow-wor¬ 
shippers,Georgia newspaper, teUa a dififermit story. 
Here it is, from tlio “ Georgia Telegraph,” of last Friday. 
“ I called at eleven o’clock at nigh^ at his [the commis¬ 
sioner’s] residence, and sta^ to him my business, and 
asked hun for a warrant, sayin g tha t if I could got a war¬ 
rant, I could have tho negroes [William and Euen Craft] 
arrested. He said tlio law did not authoriuEO a warrant to 
be issued: that it was my duty to to and arrest tho negro 
without a warrant, and brihg^im before him I’’ 'ThU is 
more than I expected. “ Is %ul among tho prophets ?” 
The men who tell us that tho law must be kept, God will¬ 
ing, or against his will—there are Puritan fathers behind 
them also; Bibles in their houses; a Christ crucified, whom 
they think of; and a God even in their world, who slum¬ 
bers aot, neither is weary, and is as littlo a respecter of 
parchments as of persons I They know there is a people, 
08 weU as politicians, a pc^terity not ;^et aasemblw, and 
they would not liko to ha%'e certain words writ on 
their tombstone. “ Traitor to tho rights of mankmd,” is 

* Sob««qa<mt orents hare thowrx tbo foSy of tills ctatexaent. Clof 
gjmen, it u said, are woat to err, bjr oTermUng too .morel priadplo 
of tneu. 

t Beooat exponmonto fortanatoly confirm toU, and, irpite of oU tlie 
nnjiuit efibrta to pack a juiy, none ^ jet be«n fonnd to punlth a man 
for aticli a “ Crime." 

X Hr. WQUam Crall, and Mrs. Eiloo Croft. 
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no pleasant epitaph. They, too, remember tlicre is a day 
after to-day; ay, a for ever; and, “ Inasmuch os yo have 
not done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, yo 
bay?'» not done it unto me/' is a sentence they would not 
like to hear at the day of judgment,* 

Much danger is teamed from the “ political agitation’' of 
this matter. Great principles have never been discussed 
without great passions, and will not bo, for some time, 1 
suppo^. But men fear to have this dcsiMtic idea become 
a subject of discussion. lisst spring, Mr. WelMier said 
here m Boston, *' We shall not see wie legislation of the 
country proceed in the old harmonious way, \mtil the dis- 
cuanon m Ck>ngress and out of Congress, upon the sii^cct 
[of alavoryl, shall be in some manner suppressed. 'Take 
that truth home with you!" We have lately been told 
that political agitation on the subject must be stopped. 
So it seems tins law, like that which Banidi would not 
keep, is one that may not be changed, and must not be 
talk^ of. 

Now there aro three modes in which attempts may bo 
made to stop the agitation. 

1. By sending 

*• —— troopt, with gaoa and banner*. 

Oat ahoit oar «p« 0 ohes and onr- necks, 

And iNneak car oeada to mend oar manners." 

That is the Austrian way, which has not yet been tried 
here, and will not be. 

: 2. By sending lecturers throughout the land, to stir up 
the people to be quiet, and agitate them till they are still; 
to make them sign the pled^ of total atetinenco from the 
dismission of this subject, ^at is not likely to cScct the 
object 

3. For friends of silence to k^p their own counsel 
—and this seems j*a little likely to be tried, os the others 
to succeed. ^ 

Strange is it to ask us to forbear to telk on a subject 
which involves the welfare of twenty million men ! As 
well ask a man in a fever not to ^ heated, and a consump¬ 
tive person not to cough, to pine sway and turn pale. 

* This Also appears to haTs iMon a mistake. Still I let the passage 
stand, though it is apiMtrentI}' not at all true. 
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Mii©Tablo coxmaelloTs aro yo all, who givs such ady^. 
But wo Imvo scon lately tho lion of the democrats, and tho 
lamb of tho whigs, lio down together, joined hy this opi¬ 
nion, 60 gentle and so loving, all at once, that a littlo child 
could lead them, and so ** ndfil tho sure prophotio word.” 
Yes, we have seen tlie Herod of one party, and the Pilato 
of the other, mode friends for the smee of crucifying tho 
freedom of mankind. 

But there is one way in which, I would modestly hint, 
that wo might stop all this talk ** in Congrens and out of 
Congress,” that is, to “ di«mss” the matter till we hod TOt 
at the truth, and tho whole truth; then to “ agitato” p^- 
tically, till we had enacted justice into law, and carried it 
out oil oTer the North, and all over tho South. After that 
there would be no more discussion about the fugiuTO slave 
bill, than about tho Boston port billno more agitation 
about American slaves, than there is about tho rondition 
of tho people of Babylon before tho flood. I think there 
is no other way in which wo are likely to get rid of this 
discussion. 

Such is our (N)ndition, such its causes, such our danTOrs. 
Now, for the lesson, look a moment elsewhere. Lo^ at 
continental Europe, at Rome, Austria, Prussia, and the 
German States—at France. How uncertain is every go- 
vemment! France—tho stablest of them all 1 RememMr 
tho revolution which two years ago shook those States so 
torribljp’, when all the roy^j^ of Franco was wheeled out 
of Pdns in a street cab. Why are those Stotes so totter¬ 
ing? Wlicnco those revolutions? They tried to mako 
iniquity their law, and would not give over the ottcnqit I 
Why ore the armies of France five hundred thousand 
strong, though the nation is at peace with all the world ? 
Because they tried to make iujustico law! Why do the 
Austrian and German monarchs fear an oirthquako of the 
people P Because they tread tho people down with wicked 
laws! Whence came the crushing debts of France, Aus¬ 
tria, England ? From tho same cause: from Uio injustice 
of men who made mischief by law! 

It is not for men long to hinder the march of human 
freedom. I have no f(»r for that, ultimately,—none at 
all, simply for this reason, that I believe in the Infinite 
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God. You may mako your statutes; on appeal always 
lies to tho higher law, and decisions ^verso to that ^t 
set aside in wo ages. Tour statutes cannot hold 
You may gather all tho dried gran and all tho straw 
in both continonts; yo\x may braid it into roM to hind 
down tho sea; whilo it is ca^, Tou may lau^, and say, 
'' Lo, I haro drained tho ocean V* and howl down tho law 
of llim who holds tho universo as a rosebud in his hand— 
its every ocean but a drop of dow. “ How tho waters 
Buppren their agitation,*' you may say. But when tho 
winds blow their trumpets, tho sea rises in its stnmgth, 
snaps asunder tho bonds that had (»>nfincd his miraty 
limbs, and tho world is littered with tho idlo hay I Stop 
tho human race in its dovdoj^ont and march to ireedom r 
Aa wdl might tho boys of Boston, some lustrous night, 
mounting the steeples of this town, call on tho stars to 
stay their course I Gently, but irresistibly, tho. Greater 
anti tho Lessor Bear move round tho polo; Orion, in his 
mighty mml, comes up tho sky; tho Bull, tho ^im, tho 
Heavenly Twins, tho Crab, the Lion, tho Maid, tho St^CH, 
and nil that shining company, pursue their march all 
night, and tho now ^y dis^vers tho idlo urchins in their 
lofU’ places, all tired, and sleepy, and ashamed. 

It u not {>^blo to suppress tho idea of freedom, or 
for ever hold down its institutions. But it is possible to 
destroy a State; a political party with geographical bounds 
may c^ily bo rent asunder. It is not impossible to shiver 
this American Union. But how? What dove asunder 
tho great Britisli party, one navion onco in America and 
Kugiand? Bid not our fathers lovo their fatherland? 
Ay. They called it homo, and were loyal wiUi abundant 
femty; there was no lack of piety for homo. It was the 
attempt to mako old English injustice Now England law t 
Who did it,—the British pooplo P Never. Their hand 
did no such socrilcgo I It was the merchants of London, 
with tho “ Navigation Act tho poliUdans of West- 
ininster with tho *' Stomp Act tho torics of Amorica, 
who did not dio without issue, that for office and its gold 
would keep a king's unjust commands. It was thoy, who 
droTO our fathers into disunion against their will. Is hero 
no icMon P Wo lovo law, all of us lovo it; but a tn’o 
man lovea it only as tho Safeguard of tho Eights of Man. 
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If it destroys those rights, ho spurns it with his foot Is 
here no lesson P Look further, then. 

Do you know how empires find their end? Yes, the 
groai l^stos est up tho^tUo. As with fish, so with nstions. 
Ay, but how do tho great Sistce come to on endP By 
their own injustice, and no othor cause. They would moke 
unrighteousness their law, and God wills not that it be so. 
Thus they fidl; thus they die. Look at these ancient 
States, the queerest queens of earth. There is Borne, 
tho widow of two dvilixatbns, — tho Pagan and tho 
(kdholio. They both hod her, and unto both she boro 
daughters and fair .ions. But, the Kiobo of Nations, she 
boasted that her children -wire holier and more fair than 
all tho pure ideas of justice, truth, and lore, tho ofispring 
of tho eternal God. And n)w she sits Uiero, transfonned 
into stone, omid tho rums of her children's bones. At 
midnisht I hare heard tho owl hoot in tho coliseum 
and the fonun, giring Toice to desolation; and at mid> 
day 1 haTO seen tho fox in the nolaco whore Augustus 
gathered tho wealth, tho ^t, tho beauty, and the wisdom 
of a oonquorod world; and tho fox and the owl interpreted 
to mo tho Toico of many ages, which came to tell thu age, 
that though hand joined m hand, tilio wicked shall not 
prosper. 

Como with mo, my friends, a moment more, pass over 
this Golgotha of human hisiory, treading roTorent as you 
go, for our feet are on our mothers' graye, and our shoes 


them; go further on, look and pass by. Come with me 
into tho Inferno of tho. nations, with sneh poor guidance 
as my lamp can lend. Let ua disquiet ana bring up tho 
awfiu shattows of empires buried long ago, t,nd leam a 
lesson fiem tho tomb. 

Como, old Assyria, with the Nmovitiah dope upon thy 
emendd crown I TVhat laid thee low P " I fell oy own 
injustice. Thcrcly Nineveh and Bullion came, with mo, 
also, to tho ground." 

Oh, quo^y Penis, flame of tho nations, wherefore art 
thou so fal^, who troddi^ the people under thee, 
bridgedst the Hellespont with ships, and pouredst thy 
tem]^o>wasting millions on the western world r Because 
I trod tho people under me, and bridged tho Btellospont 
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with ships, and poiircd my tomplo-wasting millicraa on tho 
western worldL I fell hy own misdoods.” 

Thou muse-liko, Grecian queen, fairest of all thy classic 
sisterhood of Stat4N^ enchanting yet the world with thy 
sweet witchery, spenking in art, and most seductiTc song, 
why licet thou there with beauteous yet dishonoured brow, 
reposing on thy broken harp? “I scorned tho law of 
God; banished and noisoned wisest, justest men; 1 loved 
tho lovcUnoss of flesh, embalmed it in tho Parian stone; I 
Icrod tho lovelinon of thought, and treasured that in more 
than Parian speech. But uo bmuty of justicG, tho love* 
linoss of love, 1 trod Uiem down to earth 1 Lo, therefore, 
havo I bccomo os thoeo Barbarian States—as ono of 
them!” 

Oh, manly and majestic Bomo, thv sevenfold mural 
crown, all broken at thv foot, why art thou hero ? It was 
not iniustioo brought thee low; for thy great book of law 
is preluod with wceo words, justice is tho unchanging, 
everlasting will to givo each man liis right! It was not 
the saint’s ideal: it was tho hypocrito’s protenoo! I mado 
iniquity my law. I trod tho nations under mo. Their 
wemUi gildM my palaces,—where thou mayst see tho fox 
and hoar tho owl,—it fed my courtiers and my courtesans. 
Wicked men were my cabinot-counsoUors, tho flatterer 
breathed poison in my ear. Millions of bondmen wet 
tho soil with tears and blood. l)o you not hoar it crying 
y^ to God ? Lo, hero luivo I rocompense, tormented 
with such downfall as you see! Go bock snd t^ Uie new* 
bom child, who sitteth on tho AUoghanies, laying his 
either hand upon a tributary sm, .a crown of thirty stara 
about his youthful brow—^tcU him that there are rights 
which StatM must keep, or they shall suflor wrongs! Tell 
him there is a God who keeps tho black man and tho 
whit^ and hurls to earth tho bftiost rt»lm timt breaks 
Ilia just, eternal law! Worn tho young Empire that ho 
come not doim dim and dishoumired to my shameful 
tomb! Tell 1^ that juitioe is tho tmohanging, overlast- 
ing wiB to mvo 004 ^ his right 1 munr it broko 
it and am iwt Bid him to know it keep it and bo 
safe!” 


God save the Commonwealth I” proclohns tho Go- 
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'vornor. God will do hU port,—doubt not of that. But 
you and I must help Him save the State. What can wo 
do ? Next Sundaj I will oak you for yoxix chanty; to-day 
1 ask a greater pnift, moro than the abundance of the rich, 
or the poor widow's long-remembered mite. I ask you 
for TOUT justice. Gire that to your native land. Do you 
not love your coxmtrj'P I know vou do. Hero are our 
homes and the graves of our fathers; the bones of our 
mothers ore under the sod. The memory of post deeds is 
fresh with us; many a farmer’s and mechanic’s son 
inherits from his sires some cup of manna gathered in tho 
wildcmow, and kept in memory of our exodus; some 
stones from the Jordon, which our fathers passed over 
sorclv bested and hunted after; some Aaron’s rod, green 
and blossoming with iragrant memories of tho day of small 
thinn, when the Lord Ira us—and all these attach us to 
our land, our native land. We love the grrat ideas of tho 
North, the institutions which they foun£d, tho righteous 
laws, tho schools, the churches, too—do wo not love all 
these P Ay. I knaw well you do. Then bv aU these, 
and moro than all, by tho dear love of God, fet us swear 
that wo will keep tho Justioe of tho Eternal Law. Then 
ore vre all safe. Wo know not what a day may bring 
forth,, but wo know that Eternity will bring everlasting 
peace. High m tho heavens, the pole-star of tho world, 
shines Justice; pieced within us, as our guide thereto, la 
Consdcnco. Let us bo faithful to that— 

** WhkU ibotagli it |LrDmbl«« aa it kmlj lies, 

Poiata to too light that chxmges not in heorea.'* 
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THE ASPECT OF FREEDOM IX AMERICA. A SPEECH 
AT THE MASS. AXTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, AT ABINGTON, JDLY 6, 1852. 

Mr. pRRsrDKJTT, Ladtes, and Gi53m.BMEN,--Thifl h ono 
of tlio aimiTcwnriea which mark four ^eat moTcmouta in 
tho progrtawivo dovelopmcnt of manland; whereof each 
mak«i an Epoch in the hifitorr of the human race. 

Tho first is tho Twenty-fifth of Dw;mW, tho date 
OOTced upon aa the anniversary of the Birth of Jesus of 
Nasareth, marking the Epoch of Christbnity. 

The next is tho First of Noveanber, tho day when, in 
1517, Martin Luther nailed tlio nine^’-fivo theses on tho 
church-door at Wittenherg, tho noi^ of his hammer 
etariUng O s indolence, tho despotism, and the licentious¬ 
ness of th Fom, and his concubines, and his comrt far 
off at Ror e. That denotes tho Epoch of Frotc8tanti.sm, 
tho grea' £it movement of mahkina after the teaching of 
Jesus. 

Tho i ird is tho Twenty-second of December, the day 
when ou Forefathers, in 1620, first set their feet on Ply- 
.mouU' r xtk, coming, though uncojuk«[ 'jsly, to build up a 
Church rithout a Bishop, a State witho*. a King, a Com¬ 
munity without a Lord, and a Familv » ithout a Slave. 
Tins begins the Epoch of New England. 

Thva lost is the Fourth of July, when ou Fathers, in 
1776, brought distinctly to national consciousness what I • 
call the American Idea; tho Idea, namely, that all men 
have natural rights to life, liberty, and tho pursuit of 
happiness; that all men are (^ual m their natural rights; 
tliat those rights can only bo.alienated hy tho possessor 
thereof; and that it is tho tmdeniablo function of rovom- 
ment to preserve their rights to each and all. Inis day 
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marks t’-'i Epoch of tho United States of Amerioa^aa 
Epoch indissolubly connected with tho three preceding. 
The Idea wos ChnsHan, was Protestant, was of New Eng* 
land. Plymouth was becoming national, Protestantism 
going into politics; and the oentimenis and Ideas of 
Christianity getting an esprmian on a natioi^ scale. 
Tho BeelaratiQn of Padependenco was tho American pro¬ 
fession of faith in politiom Christianity. 

This day is consecrated to iroedom; let ns look, there¬ 
fore, at tho Aspect of Freedom just now in America. 

In 1776, there were loss timn three million persons in 
tho United States. Now, more thi n three iflilhon voters. 
But, alas! there axe also more than three million slaves. 
Soventy-six years riavery existed in all tho thirteai 
colonies; hut New England was never quite satisfied with 
it; only the cupidity of the Puritan osisented thereto, not 
his oonacictnoe. Soon it retreated from New England, 
from all tho North, but strengihened itself in tho oouUi, 
and spread Westward and Southward, till now it has 
croeaoa tho Cordilleras, and tho Pacific Ocecn is witness x) 
the giganrio wrong of tho American People. 

But, spite of this growth of slavery, too American Idea 
has grown in favour with the American people, the North 
continually becoming more and more oiimiooratio in tho 
best sense of tho woi^ True, in all the groat oitiai of tho 
North, the love of slavery has also gro w n stnmg, in none 
stronger than in Boston. Tho Mother city of tho Puritans 
is now tho metropolis of tho Hunkers. Blavo:^ also has 
entered tlio churches of the North, and some oi them, we 
sec, when called on to choose betwixt Christianity and 
slavery, openly and boldly decide against tho Law of God, 
and in favour of this great crime against man. But simul¬ 
taneously w. '' '^his growth of Ha:^rism in the cities and 
the churches of the North, at tho same tame with tho 
spread of alavoty from the Delaware to tho Sacramento, 
tno Spirit of laber^ has also spread, and token a deep 
hold on the hearts of the people. 

In the material world, nothing is done by leaps, ail by 
gradual advance. Tho knd slopos npwa^ all tho wny 
from Abmgton to the White Mountams. If Mi. Wash¬ 
ington rose a mile and a quarter of sheer ascent, with 
jKjrpcndicular aides from tho level of tho ocean, only Uio 
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eagle and the lightning could gain its top. Now its easy 
alopo allows the ^rl to look down from its summit. 

VVTiat is true m the world of matter holds also good in 
the world of man. There is no leap, a slope dways; 
never a spring. Tho continuity of liistorical succcaaion is 
never broke. Newtons and Sbakspeares do not come up 
among Hottentots and Esquimaux, but among young 
nations iahox'iting tho old culture. Even tho meai of 
genius, who brood like a cloud over tlio vulgar herd, have 
uieir prt^iNiesiSors almost as high, and the co'.iiinuity of 
succession holds good in the Ar^imedcs, tho OalliloofS, tho 
Keplers, tho Newtons, and the La Places, Christianity 
would not have boon possiblo in the time of Moses; nor 
Protestantism in the days of St. AugusUne; nor a Now 
England Plymouth in the days oi Luther; nor any 
national recognition of the American Idea in 1020. That 
Idea could not become a national Fact in 1776. No, not 
yet is it a fact. 

First comes the Sentiment—tho feeling of liberty; next 
th Idea—tho distinct notion thereof; then the Fact—the 
til tght become a thing. Buds in March, blossoms in 
Miiy, apples in Soptem&r—that is tho law of historicai 
succession. 

Tho Puritans enslaved tho Indians, In 1675, tho 
Indian apostle petitioned tho " nonourable Governor and 
Council sitting at Boston, this 13th of the 6th, ’76,” that 
they would not allow Indians to bo sold into 8lavory\ 
But John Eliot stood well-nigh alone in that matter. For 
three months later, I find the Governor, Ijeveret, gives a 
bill of sale of seven Indians, ” to be sold for slaves,” and 
affixes thereto tho ” Publiquo Seale of tho Colony.” 

Well, there has been a great progress from tliat day to 
the 12th of April, 1851, whmi the merchants of Boston 
had to break the laws of Masaachusetts, and put the 
court house in chains, and get tho chains over the neck of 
the Cliief Justice, and call out tho Sims brigade, before 
they could kidnap and enslave a single fugitivo from 
Georgia. 

But it would not be historical to expect a nation to 
realise its own Idea at once, and allow all men to bo 
” equal ” in the enjoyment of their ” natural and unalien¬ 
able rights.” Still, there has been a great progress 
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towaixU tLat in tho last seventy-six years, spite of the 
steps taken backward in some ports of the land. It is 
not a hundred and ten years sinoo sloveH werr> advertised 
for sale in Boston, as now in Norfolk; not eighty years 
since they were property in Massachusetts, and appraised 
in the mventorEs of deceased “ Rqjublicana.*' ^ then 
tho caus<> of iVfrican freedom has a more auspicious look on 
the 4th of July, 1852, than it had on the 4th of July, 
1776. Wo do not always think so, because wo look at 
the present ovil, not at tho greater evils of tho past. So 
muen for tho genehal aspect of this matter. 

Look now at thu present position of the Political Parties. 
There aro two great parties in America — only two. 
L One in the Pro-Slaverv Party. This has not yet 
attained a distinct consciousness of its idea and consequent 
function; so there is contradiction in its opinions, vaca¬ 
tion in its conduct, and heterogeneous elements in its 
ranks. This has two divisions, munely: tho Whiga and 
tho Democrats. Tho two are one great national — 
they are one in slavery, as all sects are “ one in Christ.'* 
Yet they sUH keep up their distinctive banners, and shout 
their hostile war-cry; but when they come to action, tlioy 
both form column under tho same leader, and hght for tho 
same end—the promotion, the extension, and the perpetua¬ 
tion of 3lavcr5^ 

Once the Wliig Party >7anted a Bank. Democracy 
trod it to tho earth. Tjiea tho Whigs chur oured for a 
protective Tariff. That also seems now an ob.X)lcto idea, 
and a revenue tariff is a fact occorr ^Ushed. Tho old 
issues between Wliig and Democrat are out of date. BhaU 
it be said the ^Vhig8 want a strong central government, 
and tho Democrats aro still anti-^eral, and opposed to 
the oentralization of power? It is not so. I can see no 
difference in the two Mrtics in this matter; both are ready 
to sacrifice the individual conscience to brute power of 
orbitraiy' law; each to crush tho individual rights of tho 
separate States before the central power of the federal 
governmout. In passing the Fugitive Slave BiU, which 
ai^ at both these enormities, tho Democrats outvied tho 
Whigs; in executing it, tho Whigs outdo the Democrats, 
and kidnap with a more malignant relish. I believe the 
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ofEolol kidnappers arc oU Whigs, in Boston, New York, 
Philadclphui^ and Bufialo. 

Both partiot have now laid down tiidr Platforms, and 
nominate their candidates for the Freddeuoy, and hoisted 
them thereon. Their platforms are erected on slaTC soil, 
and mode of slaTO timher. Both expre^ the same doYO> 
tion to slaTerT, the same acquiescence in the Fugitive 
Slave BiU. The Whig Party says, wo “ will ducounte- 
nance all efforts at tho renewal or continuanoe of such 
agitation [on the subject of slavery] in Oongresa or out of 
it—whenever, wherever, or however the attempt may bo 
made.” Tho Democrats say they “ ivill resiet all attempts 
at reviving, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the 
slavery question, under whatever shape or colour tho 
attempt may bo made,” There is the difference; one will 
ducmtnienaaee, and tiio other resitt all agitation of tho 
question which concerns the freedom of three million 
American citizens. Slavery ii their point of agreement. 

Both have nomiimtcd their champions—each a Gene¬ 
ral,” They have passed by tho eminent politicians, and 
selected men whoso political experience is Insignificant. 
Tlie Democratic champion from Now Hampshire jumps 
upon one platform, tho Whig diampion from New Jersey 
jumps upon tho other, and c&ch seems to like that “bod 
eminenco” very well. But I believe that at what old 
politicians have left of a heart, both disUko slavery—^per¬ 
haps about equally. General Pierce^ ir a public meeting, 
X am told, aeclarcd that tho Fugitive S^vo Bill was 
against the principles of tho common law, and against 
natural moral right. General Scott, I am told, in a private 
convereation, obwrved, that if ho were elected President, 
ho would never appoint a slave-holder as Judge in any 
territory of tho Dmtcd States. Their letters accepting tho 
nomination allow tho value of such public or private ejacu¬ 
lations. 

It is a little remarkable that War and Slavery should 
bo tho sine qua non in the. Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, and of no other country. A woman may bo Queen 
of England, and rule one hundred miUions of men, and 
yet not favour tho selling of Christians. A man may bo 
” Prince President ” of the mock repuhlio of France, and 
hate slavoiy; he may be Emperor oi Austria, or Autocrat 
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of all tho Bxumas, and think kidnapping is a ion; yes, lie 
may be Sultan of Turkey, and believe it. Bclf-cvident ^at 
aU men are created equal, with a natural, inherent, and 
imalienable right to life, libor^, and the pursuit of happi- 
nesa 1 But, to be President of tho XXni^ States, a man 
must be devoted to slavery, and believe in tho .“finality of 
tho compromise measures,^’ and promiso to discountenimco 
or to resist aU agitation of the sn^ect of slavery, when¬ 
ever, wherever, or however! Traly, “it is a great 
country.” 

That is tho aspect of tho great Pro-Slay«^Party of 
America. But I must say a word of tho late t^ig con¬ 
vention. It resulted in ono of tho most signal defeats that 
e r liappened to an American statesman. Even Aaron 
Burr did not fall so suddenly and deep into tho ground, at 
his first downfall, u Banud Wobster. 

If 1 am rightly informed, Hr. Mason, in 1850, brouffht 
forward tho bHigittve Slave Bill, with no esEpcotatioti &t 
it would passperhaps with no deairo that it should pass. 
If it were rejects, then there was what seemed a tanmblo 
^ovance, whi^t the disunionists would lav hold of, as 
they cried for “ secession.” I do not know tnat it was so; 
I am told so. He introduced the BilL Mr. Weboter 
seized it, made it hw “ thundor ” on tho 7th of March, 
1850. It seemed a tangible thing for him to hold on by, 
whUo ho pushed from under him his old platform of liberty, 
made of such timbers as his orations at Plymouth, at 
Bunker Hill, at Faneuil Hidl—^his speech for fiio Grt^ks, 
and his speech agaii st General Taylor. Ho held on to it for 
two y<^, and three mratJis, and fourteen dwa hi long 
time for him. Ho took hold on tho 7th of Mmeh, 1850 ; 
and on the 21st of Juno, 1852, his hands slip)^ off, and 
the Fugitive Slave Bill took flight towards Uio rresidency, 
without Daniel Webster, but with General Pierce at ono 
end of it, and Gonoral Scott at tho other. 

“ TUo fiety pomp uoeadiog Wt tlio view j 
TJio propbbt giu«d—aiKt withed 

The downfall of Daniel Webster is terrible:—^it was 
sudden, complete, and finaL Ho has fallen “ like Lucifer 
—never to hope again.” 

His giant strength was never so severely tasked as in 
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tho support of slar^. Wliat pains he took—up early 
and down late! What speeches ho made,—at ^osten, 
Now York, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buflalo, at 
Philadelphia, and I know not at how many other places! 
What Icttcm ho wrote I And it was all to end in this 1 
What a fee for what a pleading! Ho was never so paid 
before. 

The pride of Boston—its Himkerism—ten hundred 
strong, went to Baltimore to see him rise. They came 
back amazed at the totality of his downfall! 

I think this was at first the plan of some of the most 
skUful of thu Northern leaders of the Whigs, to nominate 
Gtenenil Scott without a platform—^not committed to slavery 
or to freedom; then to represent him as opposdl to slaveiy, 
and so on that ground to commend him to the North, and 
carry the election; for any day when the North rallies, it 
can outvote tho South. But some violent pro-slavery men 
framed tho presentplatform, and brou^t it forward. 
The policy of Mr. Webster’s friends wotdd have been to 
aay—"We need no platform for Mr. Webster. Tho 
speech of March 7th is his platfonn. Mr. FUlmorc needs 
none. General Scott needs a platfonn, for you don’t 
know his opinions.” But, " it is eno^h for tho servant 
that ho be at his master.” As Mr. Webster had caught 
at Mason’s Bill, so the ** Retainers ” caught at tho North¬ 
ern platform, and one who has a great genius for oratory 
enlarge on its excellence, and whitewaohod it aU over 
with his peculiar rhetoric. The platform wsa set up by 
tho Conventiou, to the great joy of the " Retainer ” from 
Now England; when at once, tho imago of General 
Scott appeared upon it! He as wril as FUlmoro or 
Webster can stand there. This the weight tliat pulled 
them down; for after Scott had signified his willinguess to 
accept the nlatforra, tlie great objection to him on Uie part 
of the South was destrttyed. 

The defeat of Mr. Webster is complete and awful. In 
fifty-three balloUngs, he never went beyond 32 votes out 
of ^^3. Fifty-three times was the vote taken, and fifty- 
three times the whole South voted against him. When it 
became apparent that tho vote would fall to General Scott, 
Hr. Webster’s friends went and begged the Southerners 
to give him a few votes, which could tiien do Mr. FUlmoro 
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DO good; but tUo South answered— not a volet They 
went with tears in their eyes: std the South answered— 
not a vole / That is a remarkable chapter in Iffilstoxy !’* 
Now that the great man has fallen,—utterly and terribly 
fulle!::!,—a warning fdr many an age to come, 1 fed indinea 
to remember not only the justioe of tiio jud^iment, but the 
great powers and the great serrices of the nctim. I wish 
aomeming may be done to comfort him in his failure, and 
Urn glad that nil firiondi now seek an opportunity to ex- 
pr^ their esteemi Words of endearment are wor& some¬ 
thing when deeds of succour fail, and when words of 
con^btion awake no hope. I think the anti-daveiy men 
hare dared to bo just towards Hr. Webster, when ho 
thundered from the seat of hU power; now let us bo fl^e> 
rous. I Hope no needless word of d^gbt at his fall will 
\m spoken any one of ns. If we ^ght against the 
lion m his pride, and wiUiatood his rage hu roar, let 
us now remembw that he was a liok, snd not insult the 
prostrate majesty of nughty power. ** It was a raieToua 
fault, and grieTOOsly Imth Weheter answmed it/* But 
thero was greatness, eren nobleness in the man; and much 
to excuse so monstrous a uqMuture from the true and right. 
Ho was a bankrupt politician, and faneied diat he saw 
within his grasp tibo scope a^ goal of aU his Ufo; he 
represented a city whoso controlling inhabitants prise mid 
and power aboTO all things, and are not Tory scrupulous 
obout the means to ohtom either; mmi tbiU ran their 
tuxes, let shops for drunkerics and houses for brothds, and 
bribe a senator of the nation! The New England do^ni 
of dirinity, in tibo name of Ood, justified his greatmt crime. 
Do you expect more piety in tho bear-gar& of politics, 
than in tho pulpit of tho Christian church f Let lu re- 
nmmber these things whm the nughty is fallen. Lot us 
pitr tho lion now that bis mono is draggled m the dust, 
and his mouth filled with Southern dj^ Blame there 
must ho indo^; but pity for fallen greatness should yet 
prev^—^not the pity of contempt, but the pity of com¬ 
passion, tho pity of lore. Let us gather up the white 
eshes of him who perished at tho political stake, and do 
loving honour to any good thing in his oharacter and his 
life. If we err at all, let it bo on the side of charity. Wo 
all need that 
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If Gep-oral &oit is rxt'sidcnf, I lake it %to s-hfill liava a 
inoderaiO pro-aljAvcry {idiTunistratioJ!, and fciukorv; 
thav Y=*Q shall tuks a ].argo Blica Crom 3if,cxico th«-iiirc tl\e 
Tiuixt four yeani. General vSeott is a niiliCa.ry inaip of an 
nnbkunisbed characi-er, 1 baltova—that is, with Ro unpo¬ 
pular vic-Gs—-but vntii the praiutlicea of a ndlitary man. 
ife pro|>o.H03 io confar citisiaraalup on any foreigner who haa 
,sorYe«l in year in the jirmy or navy of tho United fStatos, 
and ficcuis to think a year of work at lighting Ib as good 
a qualihcution for American cit'is:enship as five years in¬ 
dustrious life on a farm, or in a ahop. This la a little too 
military for tho American, taste, hut vail auifc tlio inilitary 
g'ontlomeu who like to magnify their {filling. 

If General Piorco la cho-son, I take it wo shall havo n, 
strong pro-slavery administration; shall get tho slice of 
Mexico, and Cuba besides, in tho next four years, “ Mani¬ 
fest desliTi}^’' will probably point tluit way. 

.1 do not know' tliat it will not bo bott<;r for tho cause of 
.freedom that Pierce should sucex:td. Perhaps the sooner 
t’uis whole matter is brought to a, crisis, the bettor, lu 
each pari y there is a large body of Ilunkcra,—^meu w-ho 
care Uttlo or nothing for tho natural rights of man: mean, 
Helnsh men, who aeok only their owm graiificalion, and 
care not at what cost to raimkind tliis is procuml. If the 
'VVIiig Party i.s defeated, X hike it tho majority of theso 
ilunkorB will gniduully fa.ll in w-ith the Democrats: that 
tho XVhig Party will not rally agtiin under its old name; 
that the parly of Hm rs wall hoist tho flag of slavery, 
and tho whole hosts of noblo, honest, and religious men 
in both parties will flcKi out from under that flag, mid go 
over to tne Party of Bhecdoin. Now' tho sooner this sepa¬ 
ration of tho clcmenls tnkca pla.ee, tho hotter. Then we 
^ball know who arc our fri.en(b, wdio our foi'is. iMcu will 
liavo the real risiie set before them. But, initii tho sepa- 
ratio.n is diheted, many gnoil men will cling to their old 
jxkrfcy orranimtion, wdth tho dalusiva hope of oppmhng 
slavery therobj. Thus we see two such valuable iiew'.s- 
fiic New AMrk .Ereump PoM and the 'Trilmc, 
wdth strong anti-slavery foolings, at work for the Demo- 
ci-atii or tho MDiigs, 1 think thU is the his-t Pinaickin- 
■riai elootion in w'bieh imch iournale w'ill defend such a 
platform. 
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TI. lit-jok at tl»e Akit-Bea'^'HUY PAnry, Hero also arn 
Avo groafc diviaioni?: one iis political, tlic other )tv:>ml. A 
word of cach-’-of the political }HU*ty 

Thi« is formed of throe acctloTis. Oro h the Fro^ Soil 
p.ai'ly, v.diich conic mainly from the Whig-a ; the next 
is lliG 'Fr(\A Democruc^*, tlio Barnburner vrho have oomo 
mainly from the D'cniocrate. hhich. of theso iins the pre- 
jndieea of ita own historical tradition—Whig prejudice's 
or Pemoci'utic prejudices; it. Inus also the oxceilonccs of its 
primal .sourco, I include the Liberty pswty in this Free 
Boil. Free Democmtic diviaion. Tlmy differ from the other 
in tiiis—a denial tlmt the Ooiislitutiori of the United States 
authorixea oi' allow.s slavery; a denial that sdavery is con' 
fititiuional in tho nation, or oven, legal in any State. 

But all these agree; in a fitrong fl'oling against slavery. 
Tiiey arc ono in freedom, as the W'higs and Ucmocrute sire 
one in .shivery'-. Bart csf this feeling they* have (ranshtted 
into an Idea. To ox|.)re.s.3 it in their most gcnoril tcrn:*.s— 
Slavery :i8 sectional, not national; belongs to the State, 
and not the Fwlcral Government, ilcfncc they aim to cut 
the nation free from slaver}' altogoiher, but will leave- it to 
tlie individual States. 

This -political A.nti“Sinvcry party is a very' strong party. 
It in considerable by its numbers—iKiwerful c.ncmgh to hold 
tliD balance of power xn am-erai of tho States. Fmn- years 
ago, it ca.'it three hund,n.Kl t’nousand votes. Thi.«i y'car I 
tiiinlc it will go up to four hundred thousand. 

But it is stronger in the talent and c-;hanict,er of ite emi¬ 
nent. meti, than in the force of iG numbers. A''ou know 
those men. I need not speak of Chajse. and Hale, of Gid- 
dlngs and of Atann, with their coadjutors in Oongres'? and 
out of it. Look at names not so well known as yet m,onr 
national debates. Here i.3 a noblo speech from Ivlr, Tovm- 
shend, one new ally'- in the field from tho good State of 
Ohio. This is tho first speech of his that I have over read; 
it L full of promise. Thero is eon&cioirc^'" in this man; 
there is power of work in liinu 

Mr. Ilantoid has done; honourably—clone nohlyy indeed. 
WBuit ha will sfiy tO'-chiy, I shall not pretend to calculate. 
He is a politician,, like otlicra^ and in a very' dangerous 
position ; but I have much fuith in him ; and, at any rate, 
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I tliiink G<vi for ■vdjat Kc iiafi doj\e already. lie is a inraj 
of a good vliEil of ability, raid J'nny be trusted yoi to do u.fi 
good Kervice, Jioi ii\ your way or juy 'nriy, but. in liis ov.'n 
'.vayo 

i ought io Bay a word of Mi’, Buinner. I know tbut bo 
1 ku 5 (lirapjjoint'od the o,XT'Hectationfi of his Iiest frientk by 
keeping ailcat m long. BM'C Hr, Sunmer's Vydiolo life shows 
blni to bo an boacisfc inivn, not n pollisb in,!m at s.ll—a nnvn 
ominenily sincere, and cniinently trustworthy, orainenth' 
just He lias a right to cboone his ovrn time to speak. I 
Vi'kh ho had spoken long aipe, and I doubt if this long 
delay is wholly ’vviso for liiin. 3,hit it is for iiira to decide, 
not for mj. “ A fool’s l>oU- is noon Bhot/' while a wise man 
often re«!rToa his firC". He should not be tannted with, his 
remarM’j inaclo when he had 'CiO thought of an election to the 
S<:nate. A man often thinloi a thing easy, wh.ich ho finds 
iliflicult when ho comes uj) to the s^xit. But this winter 
past, M,r. Sunmer has not hee.n idle, I have a loiter from 
an eminent gentleman n„t 'Washington—n man bred in 
kings’ courts abroad—'who .assrutis me that Sumner has 
carried the ideas of freedom wliere they have never been 
carried kdorc, and when ho sipeaks, vrili bo listened to with 
much more interest than if ho had uttered his spoeclr at 
hiB first entxonco to Congress. Depend upon 'it, wo snail 
licar tlio. right ’word from Charles tSumnor yet. I do not 
bcKovo tliat Iio lias W'luted to m.ako it easy for him to 
s|x;ak, but .that it may bo Ixitter for his 'Idea, nnd the camso 
of Freedom ho w'as sent thoro to .rcgirescrd. 

Then. i,hcxo is another man of gi-y-ui mark on the same 
side. I moan Mr. Seward, Ho is nomimdly vrith tho 
Wliigs, but he in rcMly of the political Anti-Sl.avmy Party, 
the chief man in it. dust now lie luis more influence ihun 
any ma.n in tlve Hortlicrn States, and is tho only pro¬ 
minent IFliig ]>oliticir..n of whom y.'o miglit wisely prwbci 
a brillisint future. General Scott, I take it, owes hri nomi- 
nutionto Senator Seward. In the Convention, he aeemsto 
have vn.sheii fo.r three tliiuga :—I. To defeat Mr. 'SFclistcr 
at Ml events, 2 . To defeat klr.. Fillmore, if mssiblo, 3, 
To Imvo ihc lusmination of Gonexid Scott, without a plat¬ 
form. if posable, but if not, •@ith a platform, oven 
tho preaant platfoi-in. Had General Booit been nominated 
without a slr.verv platform, 1 think Mr. Scwawl, and m.any 
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otlicr leading' Soilenif would imve stood by to bclp 
bis oleet’iMn—^^vonl(l bavo tidcon oiiieo Inid bo fn;cceede<f, 
and I ti'jink hh clnuicc of success would not bnvo been a 
biid one tben. Bui. now Mb. Scv.'ard sfarids out fot a more 
distant, duy. He will net accept odico under General 
Scott, .tie e-ecii) tliat Scott i,a a coinpi'oraiso t'andirlale, C'Div-' ' 
e.eded liy tbo fears of tlio South; that bia ad.ini:.iistraf,ion 
must Ixi a compromise administration., and bo that suececdB 
on tbrd; lis.sis now is ?i3U,ro to bo overtiiken by politionl ruin 
at no distrint day. Ho reserves hia fire ti.ll bo m nearer the 
mark! I think vre may yet aeo iiiia the candidate of 
a groat Kortbern Ikirty for the l^,rraidcncy : bcjo him 
elected. 

Such is the aspect of tlie Political Anti-SIftvory Pari}'. 
It defeated tbo strongest pro-.slavery section of the XYhiga 
in their convention, defeated them of their candidate, sent 
the one thousand Hunkers of .Bo.ston homo from Bulti- 
inorc, i'll a rather melancholy state of mind. 'Wo shall 
soon .sec what it will do in iUs national convontion at- Pitts¬ 
burgh, on tbo lltb of August. 

Now a vrord on the kfoK-Vi. divi.s'ion of the Anti-Slavery 
P '.rty. I use tbo word blond merely as opposed to 
Political. It is a party not orgitnizcd to get votcii,, but'- to 
]<indlc (.v Sentimont nnd dilFusc an Idea. Ita Sentiment i.s 
tliat of UniYcreal Philiuitliropy, .sipecially directed- towunla 
tho African race in America. Ita Idea is tbo American. 
Idea, of which it h.as n quite distinct com:icious.ncsis—the 
Idea of tho Declaration of Indojjendouoo. It doo.s not 
limit itself by constitutional, but only by moral rcstric- 
iionti. 

Tbo function of thi.s party is te kindle tlio iSentitaent 
and difbise the Idea of limvemal Freedom. It is about 
this vrork to-day. Tliese four thousand faces before mo at 
this moment are Ht with this Idea; tbo other thom»nd,«, 
beyond the reach of my voice are not without it. It will 
not bo ,sathdio:l till there is not a alavo in America—not a 
slave ill the world. 

Th.L% party is poNvorful by its Sentimonts, its Ideas, and 
its Fminont Mon; not yet by its number.'?. Here is one 
mdieation of its i.mwcr—the absolute hatred in wbich it i.s. 
held by u31 the Hunkora of the Iamb. How blr. Weboter 
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Fpeaks of &,is psvrty; Avitlx tnc intonKj riialig-’niiy of ai'fectod 
scorn, lien do not tlm.« hate a mooBo in ihc wall. Tlsen 
the abni'jo wlitcli wo reeoivo from all the gnata and luofi- 
f]_u.i>/.5ee of Iho political petiny pre^-^-s k a sign al-^o of our 
pou'or. There are Hunkers who know fliat our Ideas are 
just—tlnit they will be triumphant; licnco tlicir hate of 
our Idcaa,. and their hate of us. 

'Well, gentUunon, t’ne cause of frocdoni looks ver}' aiispi- 
ciovw to-day ; it iievcr iookwl better. Every appfiront 
national triumph of slavery is only a step to its defeat. 
The annexation, of Texa.<?, iho E'ugitivo Slave Bill, aro 
measures that ultiinately will help the cauBO of fri:je<iom. 
At first, .if a nmn is threatened with, a fever, the doctor 
tries to throw it off.'* If that is iinpossible, he has- 
the crisis—larowing that tiro sooner that comes, th.o 
rooncr '\rill the man bo well a.gai.n. I ihinlt General 
Pierco vrill busteu the crisis, when a ITorthorn party sbrdl 
got ibuudcd, v/ith the xVincrican Idea for its moito. Tho 
rcem.it action of CongTCSs, iho recent, decisions of ilio 
Supremo Court, the recent action of the Excenri’X'-, have 
fit’ facto -established this: Hint Slas' 0 .xy iu the States is 
■•.ubjoet to the coiiltol of tho Federal Oovornmerd.. True, 

I hoy eppiV, tills only to tho Nortliorn States; but if the 
I'edenu Oovcrnn,ient can interfei*e witli Slnveiw in Majisa- 
cliusettff, to the c.xtenfc of kidnapping a man in Boston, 
and keeping him .in (Inrcsso by force of armed sokliors, 
tlieii th.o principle i.s established, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment may intcrlore with Slaver}' in South Ca.X'olir5a; o.nd 
wlicm, w'o got tho spirit of tho North awoused, and the 
numbers of the North on the side of freedom, it wdU mko 
but a whiff of l>rcat.h to annildlato humim bondage from 
t:ho Balawaro to tho Sacramento. 

Even tho course of Po,liti.c,s is. i.i.i our favour. Tlio spi.i'it 
of this Teutonic fiimily of men is hostile to Slavery. IVo 
a],onQ prcsoiwe slavsrv ivhich all tlio other tribes have cast 
off. Wo cannot keep it long. The Ideas of Amcricn, 
.the Ideas of Chririianity, emo against it. The spirit of 
iho ago is hastil.-e-*~&Y, tho gpi,.rit of mankind and tlic 
Nature of the I'afuuio God.] 
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FSAT.M XI,I. 8. 

“This Vi'ickoil 'i'v'ftlk on orcry itklc, ’.Yhyn Uto viU'at JSica ftr£t sisnUjcd.’' 

Ox the last- Siuulay of I^lay, 1854, whicli was also the 
bogiiinmg of A-naivcreary V/ook, I stood here to jatanch a 
tSerruoa of War. In 18*10, at the beginnirig of tno Idcxican 
ti'oublo, I .sjx)kc of that national wickaliiess, a.nd again, at 
the end of tlio .strife, warned the country of that evil deed, 
begun without the X’coplo's consent. When fhe x\oxt great 
cpiarrel broke out, in 1854, and Buxisia, Turkov, Enghmcl, 
and France, were engaged in n war which tliroatenc'd to 
set- ‘{ill Europe in a flame, I prepared an ohihorato sermon 
on tho caufics and .most obvious conEcquenecs of that great 
feud, an .account of 'he forces tlrcn in the field or on tho 
fiood, o.nd tned to y icture forth tho awful spcctaclo of 
Clvristian Europe in tho hour of war. I spent man’’ days 
in collecting tno facts and studpng their Bignincanoe. 
But, while I wa.s computing the cost and tho consequauen 
of foreign %vickodneEs, a crime oven more atrocious was 
getting committod under oar onm evus, in the tdreets of 
Boston; and, when I crime to preach, osi thoEussmn attfujk 
against tho indcpondenco of a si.stor state, I found tho 
gomon wholly out of time: for tho Boston Judge of Fro- 
bate had a-SEaultod a brother man, innocent of all offence, 
ixior, unproteeted, and apparently friendless.. Tho guar¬ 
dian of oi^fiians—a man xiot marked by budh for such a 
deed, but spurred thereto by cruel goxids—^^had kidnapped 
an Axxicrican in our sti-cets,"clapped Idm into an imluw'ful 
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gnol, vriitclic^ lum, rufi’umB, tlic ofiVA'oimng of the 
to'svn, and guarded him Yritli fonriign Goidiei'fjj Kircxl to 
rend and kill whom.sooTcr our masters f.et them on. With¬ 
out hearing tho ovidence, this swift judge had already 
decided to $icstroy liis viGiini, and told tlio counsel, Put no 
“ obstacles in the way of his going back, us ho probai.dy 
will.” The whole Corarnonwealth wars in cojvfusioii. Bos¬ 
ton was in a stale of siego. A hundred and eiglity fonngn. 
soldiers filled up the Court House. Tlicro had been lur 
oxteraporuncous meeting at Pancuil Hall, an attemj)t to 
rcscuG tho kidnapper’s victim, nn attude oji tho Cutin. 
Iloufio, then xmhiwCully inade a barracoon for o\ir Southern 
rnaalera to keep their sluvca in. One of tho voluntom's in 
nuni-stouiing had been slain, and ten or tw'clvo citizens 
were in gaol on charge of murder. So, vrheu I stood btore, 
and looked into Ihe nym of the great crowd, which lUltd. 
up these aisles, I .saw it was no tirao to treat of the llussiau 
w'ar agunst liberty ; and my discour.sx5 of that wideedneas 
turned iitto a “Ijtwm for tho Baj*,” totiching tho now 
Crime against Humanity. Since then, no occa.sion liaa 
ofleuv’d for treating of tliai dreadful conflict of the Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

How, when the Bmxsinn w.ar is all ovci-, the tre:rty of 
]Xjaco definitely scitloci,. I thought it would Ixs worth while 
to examine that matter ; for the cloud of battle has lifted 
up, and wo can look Ixack, and learn tho causes of the con¬ 
flict; look round, and boo the deaxi bodie.s, tho remnants of 
cities buniod, of navies sunk; can look forward, and cal¬ 
culate vrliut loss or gain thence accrues to man.kind ; and 
so got possibly a little guidance, and a great deal of 
warning, for our own conduct. So, to-day, 1 had intondod 
to prtach a calm and philosoplucal Sermon of tho Late 
Wai- in Europe ; examining at length its Cause, Process, 
and Kesulta, foi- the present and ,tlio future, imd its Rcln- 
tion, to. tho Progxesa and ’Welfare of Manldnd. I meant 
to look at thf.t transaction in the light of mcMkra phUo- 
sTOhy, and of that rtdigion. which Is alike human and 
Cmristian.. But now, as before, a now Crime against 
H'uun^mty has been committed. I must: therefore lay by 
my apeculatioriB on that distant e\dl, and speak of xvhat 
touches the sin at our own doors. So, this morning, I 
sludi ask your atteniio.n to A Hew Lessok foe the Lay, 
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in v/hicli I sluill say a littlo alxmfc tlie Iluamii war and 
Euro]^K3an nfiairs,—yet onoagli to give a tono of waramg, 
and so likoinso of guidance,—and sknll bavo much t-o offer 
touciung affairs in our country'; a littlo of iko Russian 
war, much of the Amoricari. This discourse may Ix^ pro¬ 
fitable ; it is not plcaaimt to speak or hear. 

When an important event occurs, I Imvo felt it my duty, 
as Ji- miiiistoi* and public sp{3aker, to look for its CaW.’s/— 
which off-cn lin fin- behind ns, wholly out of sight,—oird 
jdso for its Conseq^ucnecfj, that are eqmdly hidden in tho 
distance boforc us. Accordingly, to some, who oniy look 
round them in hash% not far back or forth,., what I say 
often scems improper and out of season. Thu.s, in 1S4(), 
when I treated of tlio Mexican war, many critics f«ud.. 
You must wait till wn bavo done lighting, befoiu you 
preach against its wrong! And when 1 reviewed the Life 
uTid C-onductof Mr. Webster,—the greatest uudorstaisding 
Now England has homo in her bosom for a whole genera¬ 
tion,—they' ftiiid again, De moriim nil nisi ion am,—You 
liad better put off your criticism for fifty yenrs! 33ut at 
that time both you and I will, not Ix) bore to make or pwjfit 
by it. Some men will als<r doubtless condcum wliat I 
oiler now. Wait a little, boforo you judgo. A few years, 
jxuiutpa a row days, will justify the srrddcat thi.ngs t havo 
to say. I vAsb to mount a groat Le.sson on this licet 
occasion. 

Tho ovonis of tho last week at Washington havo caused 
a groat heat in this community, not excessive at all; it is 
too little, rather than too much. They havo not heated 
mo in the- smallest; ray pulso has not l>eat quicker than 
Irolbro; and, though a tear may somotimes spriug to m.y 
oyo, my judgment is as cahii tind cool ns before: for thh» 
fte-uiult on Mr. Sumner is no,now tiring. I have often 
talii'.cd such mattori;. over with liim, and said, I know you 
arc prepared to moot fclic reasoning of the South when it is 
ioncterod in words; hut hor diief argument is bludgeons 
mid hullots; are you ready for that ? And our ,8onator 
was as cool about it as t am: he also,, had Icokcd - tho 
matl^r in tho fac-a. It exeika no Jtui”pri«c in bhn, nunc in 
me. When tho iron is hot, it is just £is well that the 
blacksmith should bo cool. 
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First look ftt tlio Uusdan matter, then at the Americim. 

Look at the Amount of .E\nl in that Bussitm war. 

It did not .last two years; yot see what >ust sums of 
money it has cost! Hero aro the fipjxires: they ore partly 
conjectural, but wholly moderate; uioy arc the estimates 
of 6omo of tho ^;rea't European journals. France and 
England have paid four hundred and eighty mUlioas of 
dollars, Turkey a hmidrod and forty xni’dions, Austria a 
himdr^ milFons, Bussia throe hundred millions. Here, 
then, ten hundred and twenty millions of dollars have 
l>c€a eaten up in a war not twenty-four months long. 
Now, that sum of money is more than seven times tis 
great as tho entire property, real imd pci-sonal, of “ tho 
great State of &)uth Carolina,” That is tho direct emt to 
the go^•ernmcnt5 of tho Fivo Nations: it does not include 
the damage done to their forts and ships (and, in a single 
night, Rusiia destroyed a larger navj’- of her own vessels 
than tho Unibsd States owns,—^bumt and sunk it in tlio 
harbour of Sebastopol) ; it docs not ombnioo tlic diminu¬ 
tion of military and naval supplies, or tlio pensions here¬ 
after to bo paid; it makes no account of tlic injury to 
individuals whoso property has been consumed, or tho 
grtsit cost to tho other powers of Europe. When all the 
bills aro in, as they will bo a huudr^ and liflty years 
hence, then I thinlc it wiU npi>car that that two years’ 
fight ,cost ISuropc tivo tliousand millions of dollars. Ihut 
is tho amount of tho personal and real estate of Massa¬ 
chusetts and Fonnsylvania. 

Here arc tlio figures representing tho dotiths of soldiers. 
England has lost fifty thousand soldiers, Franco a hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand, Turkey eighty thousand, and 
Russia four .hundred thousmd; making seven hundred 
thousand men, who have perished in the prime of life. 
Thia does not indudn thoso who will yot dio of their 
woimds, nor such, as perish by the worst of dsaths,—tho 
alow h^art-break of orphans and widows, or those w’ho 
meant to be wives, but are widows, ihoagli novor manied, 
Rut it all together, and the two yfsira vrar has coat at 
least a million of livt^. Such a spendthrift is war, both of 
money and men. 
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Now look at the CoTises of this amount of ovil, whicli 
are (juito Ttirious. Some of thm lie on tlio top. 

First, there is tlio despotism of the Bussian governors, 
who rule their subjects witli oa iron rod. There is no 
freedom of industry in Kussia, nono of religion 5 and fr^- 
dom of speech is also cut off. They attack and dejpoil 
other nations more civilized than themselves. Tlio Buasian 
Government hm long bean the great filibuster of Chris¬ 
tendom. Turkey was feeble, Russia staong; each was 
despotic; and tho big despot would cat up tho little. 
Rusiun WHS Ohi-istian,—theologically Chnstiaa, not'mo¬ 
rally,—^Turkey was Mahometan ; and tho Oliristhani wiahdl 
to tread the Mahometan under foot Tho Bmperor said, 
" Turkey is u sic-k man; let us kill him, that the inherit- 
anco may be ours.'* This was the first obvious cause, tlio 
uespolism of Ru-isia, tlie initiftting cause. 

llut other rulers had a kindred spirit. The other great 
nowers of Europe; are Prussia, Austria, France, and Eng¬ 
land. Pnissia and Austria are desjiotiG govcnimonts. A 
.small class of oligarchs domineer over tho people. They 
are closely joimS to Busaia by nature and aim; by 
alliances, hnatrimonial or diplomatic. The ^li^nmienta 
of Bufisia, Austria, and Pruasin, are a national brotlierhood 
of thieves. In the eighteenth oeatury, they plundered 
Poland; in the ninctoentli, other nations; and their own 
subjects continually. This judgment seems ratlier harsh. 
I do not sj>c£ik of tho People, only of the oligarchy which 
rules the hundred and twenty niiUioufl who make up tlieso 
three nations. 


Fiance hjis established a military despotism, with the 
picture of “universal suffrage” painted on tlio cannon. 
The farce of a Repuhlic is overy year enacted by soldiers 
tmd government officers,—administration ofiicials. Bho 


also: longs* for conquest,—^witness tUgiera and Borne,— 
and in idio vanities consumes tho people’s wealth,—spends 
eighty thousand dolkrs to christen a little Imby, an 
imperial doU. 

Alone of all tlnso great powers, :Engknd respects tlie 
rights of tho pwiple, and has institutions progressively 
democratic. Slic purpo dy advances towards freedom. 
But she, too, shares tho instinct to conquer, and; after 
Russia, is the most invasive power in Btiroiw. AVitness 
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her conqu&st^ all round ilio world- -She owns a sixtli part 
of tiic cartli's surfaco,-“-controls a fifth pirt of tlio jxspu- 
ktion- Bcsfitlc® that, this noblo Anglo-Saxoa niiftoa is 
niiod by on hGredita.r 5 f aristocracy ot Icings, nobles, and 
priests, who, though tho best perhaj?# in Burojwj, yot tread 
the people down, though far leiss tluin anpYuerc else in 
Ihirope. Certainly, for the last three hundred 
Bngland hca been tho great bulwark of human frotidom; 
and, jtisfe now, she is tho only Eurowan nation Umt aliows 
liberty of sj>ooch on inattcrs of religion, politics, science, 
everything.- In Europe, ixecdoin can only bo defanclod in 
tho Knglkh ionguo. 

Now, in co??.imon wdth Axxstria, Eusd-s, and France, the 
English Government had longed for tha e^Ktils of Turkey, 
—cUso countiag tlm Sultan a sick man, and wanting his 
iaiheritanco. Bat thc^ great povrors could not agree as to 
tho sharo that each shonfd Uiko ; otherwiBO tho Sultan had 
died twenty years ago. 

All Europe is nued by an alElinted oligarohy of kings, 
nobles, and priests, who have unity of idea and aim, to 
dovelop the power of tlio strong and to keep the |)eoplc 
down, ajid imity of-action in aS great mattom. But iis 
Engimid there is such a mass of thoughtful men, men of 
puToperiy tm, such a stern love of individiiol liberty-, that 
tho foot of despotism i& never secure., nor ite print js ever 
very deep, on tlmt firm Saxon Just now the Anglo- 
Saxon nation in Buropo pnssante a very grand spoctaclo, 
Sbo ot>rma her tinrrs to th© exilo from over}’’ land: def|J0t3 
find a home there, with none to molest nor make tlrem 
afetid; and patriots are welcome to lha genoroiss bosom of 
England, wdiich l^or© our fathers- Thou^ she on<% and 
wickedly,. fought against :5s, she and kyt^ her 

gon-s, perhaps not tho least noble poriion of hersell 
Tlio spirit-of despotism in. th,o other goverjiiaents of 
Eui-opoy kindred to tho invasivo despotiian of Eussia, was 
th.Q n^t cause of that -wari—&o mvm co-i)pomtivo- 

The reputation of Franco and Eughmd for- ancient 
mutual hate, led tho - Buasian ISmporor to believe they 
would not o|3poso his rapacity* hfeither w^ia strong ohougli 
alone; juicl they could not join. So he mclicd out his 
hand to rmatch the glittering prixe. • Of course, he bcgiiU 
tho robbery wuth a pious preteuce: he did not wbh for 
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Turlciiili soil, only ‘‘'to protect tbo Chmiian%''’ to "hn.ire 
access to tho Koly pla«^ where onr blcsaed litas hom 
ami shun, and Juried too;'^ so that all Ohmtaim psoplo 
might fulfil the prophcey, and “ go up to the mountain of 
the Lord.” The. Latin proverb «:ep well, '* All ovil. h«i.gin8 
in tho: name of the Ijord.” Tliis was no exception. 

Thhi brief qmuTob wliieli costa mankind two thouMnd 
milUon doliara and ten hundred thousand lives, was a War 
of Politicians, not at all of the Poopla It Ijcgnn only 
with despots: tlicro was no ijl-hlcM>d batween tiro nations.. 
Had Kichclas ftsked the Bnasbns, “Will you go and 
pVandor Turkey in the name of Jesus of Ka^roth?” the 
People would liave said, “Hot so; but we'will stay at 
home,” The war came from no sudden heat. Nioholas 
■ had fomoen it, phumed it, and in secret made ready at 
SebastojK)! the v-ast array of means for this wickod, ®tar- 
prise; had laid his gunpowder plot long years lieforo; and, 
at the right time, imis imperial Guy Pairs fired the iroin 
which wa.^ to blow up an an.dent ompiro, and mmn his 
ivay to iho 'conquest of the W<3stcm World. Ho more 
liberty, if that scheme miccood 1 Tet tho state^ninxi of 
Prance, Austria, Pnussia, Bnglamb '^v’oro priyy to the 
intontioiis of thb re-actionary, who sought to put bimk the 
march of htimnn-ki»,d: tbey were acc-cMory to thft purpose, 
though they knoiv not tho hiddmi means. Tho war was 
the result of causcis long in action, which prod aoecl this 
ivasto of life and its mat-mial—the “praximato fommiion ” 
of men—certainly as ^s.^-s®>d comes up gi‘as®. 

Haro are ths pntoiieal.'ntaslnis of all despotism: Ho 
IBgher Law of Gml above Bio ©elfish force of tho stron.g ; 
no nntimil righto of tho weak; all to the violanha 

of power ! 

In open daylight, two tilings wcm.i before this Buropean 
ivxisto of life: (1.) Tito corruptions of ihe Iluling class?: 
one.of tho most icanied men -in Christendom, declares., 
that, riaco the dournfall of tho Boman-State in the fourth 
ami fiiih, oentericss, Eurojtob’ controlling mm hnve never 
bean so eornipt, so mssm and sollkh, a.5 are now tito Mags, 
nQtta% and priesthood. (2.) The semlity of the totems 
next Wow the high aristocracy, who teinrate mid 'an- 
oomnge the inflictcKl wrong, hoping themselv?^' to idto>re 
the profit iliat it brings. 
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StOI nwm, all this Yrickc?<3.ng«3 is t}3<. Vi-ork of von* few 
meu. If a bimdrad politickus in Europe hati said, *' 'iTliere 
skill lio no war,” thor© Yvonid have been no war ; nay, if 
tea inca hi Bwopo had distinctly said, “ There shall bo r.o 
v/ar agahist Turkey,” there would havo been none; if two 
roan in the mhinete of each of the uve great powers had 
said fso, all thk iminauAc- outlay Yvotild haY^-e bceu spared. 

Such ore tlio Oatise®.. On so nam>YV- a hingo turns tho 
dre^rdftd gate of war 1 

Look now iii tho Bcsulte Soroo are goorl. Tho inter- 
YGutioti of Franoti and England has shov^n that national 
hatred can l>e overeonio; that diifarence of religion docs 
not separate the Turk from Olmstian sympathy, Tho 
Woody Yralour of Franco and England has chocked tho 
WestYrard and Sonthwaid. progress of R\i?i®.ian detjxitism 
for tho next fifty jmt& j and that filibustering nation is 
Yveakaned in her purso, her amv, and her naY^y, and x©- 
stTiunod from immesdiato oneroacJiroent on, otlier Eu.rojwan 
States. Sho Yrill now 'hini her mimonse powder to dorelop 
the roatenal resourocB of her omi temUny. And let mo 
say, that tlio ICusaion Feopio have grand and magniiicent 
qualities; and xyhoso stands hero three hundred, yeara 
hence Yyili tell a history of them which fbxr sanguine 
scholai's Yvmild dam propho>?y at l,hro day. Tho Euiriiaix 
Gox’ernment is anotluir matter ; of that I do not xvish to 
.say anjThing. That is tho first good tlmt hus heo.n dona ; 
it was Aoncs Yrholly by FiYxnco anYl England, Tou do not 
forgot tho '■ypcrficlious ” conduct of Austria, 

■ Then, tho xyar h.aa led to open her porty, and 

cateWidi xTeo trade xAth 8 .U tho xrorld ; and that Yrill not 
only incioaac Uro material richea of iluissia, but it will bo 
sn soine me^SLuro s 0 «a,ra.nty against feinro wart betweon 
her and other nalions. ..For tho^ fortrY)®sot xyhich at this 
dxiy roost oire«tea% keep war Ikim a naticn arcs not built 
of gteno and earth”: t-hoy are the wurehotigies in the great 
coromerchtl gtroeta, bales of g<K)ds, boxes of sugar, money 
oir deposit in tho giYi-at Wtias of the YrorM. Froei ttedo 
Yvdll h. 0 lp tliat 

Again, Tarkey is dolirerod from her xrorst foe; and a 
seorst treaty betwipen Anrtrta, England., and Franco, gxro- 
I'a.nteea the indqKindorico of that State. It soems the Allias 
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Bes!?Jd<s3, Tvirkey a,g3Tas k) raspcci tlco Obnsimos. w*^ 
delivered hex iimn tl>.e ♦incmy. yShe lues a||r^s.i 
le®on of tolsration ; and it is a litt^ stri.feiig' to bcc,^ 
inset, just at the time wlmii ^Turkoy oi&ml -CxcMom of 
TG-ligion to the Christians and all. others^ C^ifomia was 
4ot.4fing whether she skosli: allow the Ohin^^-o to s«t up a 
lompk to Buddha,-which, even Aiuericaus thialc should 
not ho sufTerod. .But I ttok God that OTory form of 
Eehgioa, old Buddhistio or. new ss the Moirmon, 

■cm, dud li plaoe ill our huicL I v/ould not- aak. theCOjinose 
toiei our rni&iionarie^ into , tlioir cmtritTYf nhd ..‘^me tha 
{)hiumo missionary a eorrespoudriig- primi^e. ^ dust imwi 
■Ohfisfei'aftity is mote free in. Turkey than in FliissiUj. Ai^tTis-.; 
or iho Horae of the BeformaHoa,. itadf. Another Axim or 
Ateusslus might teach t.t ConstuntinoploT while .naitluw 
would \m slbweti in a pulpit at Yieijna, Mcac^iw, or Wik 
tenberg. 

Moreover, the iTenty makes a dosiraHo change .m itho 
kw of uationa. Ihivutrs.rtn^ i& abo.lished: a neutral fla.g 
pi^Aect?? enemy’s goods, whdo the hoaGlo liag dcs&s not 
imperil mmtnil gowk ; thcru ca.n ho‘ no - po|Kir hloc.k.adcs. 
Thk 5@ & gi’oat st:®p in civilisation,. 

But; all those tilings might Imvo boan done jdtAout 
drawing a or shedding a drop of blood. Had tho 
coutToliuig class been humtmo me;a 5 nay, laid iho ten X 
qj-ealt of inskUkl an tkMe few thisiga,"—tbs whok^ would 
haro been done, and not a buHei shot. But thu .Xkopk 
must have leaders; a-nd tho hereddmy i.a Btimp® 
#e*em hardly wiser tkaa the elects in Anienea. A hotn 
decHvor k no better Uum a ckx^n and. sworn in ; 

and, .if the wicked lead Hic igao.rant, the latter art' y 5 : 3 ro to 
fell into the ditdb The crimes of statesman &te ■wrlfckn in 
the Beoplek blood. 

Soma of tlio.olfQiak ac'c only evil, .fe a g'roa-t debt 

enteikdon, the mtiom, to lie p«dd by ihi.ll-iQMROtyet ba^. 
Tlie yoke of Ixjudage’ is more .firmly than kiferov for 
tlio aiandiug a,mii«i.-.are incrt>f.&'C!d all over Baropot and 
tliCT" are the took of'tyrant®, 

Fmij 0-0 and Bngknd have become .stronger by their 
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ration- To bdiiince tbat inarciiso of power, tlio Austrian 
Emperor Jias nxade a Concordat v/ith. tbo X^opo; and those 
two ruro likowiso at one. In all tho Austrian torritonr*, tho 
Xlomish, Priest oontroJs tho public worship, tho public edu¬ 
cation, tho printing and Eolling and rcadiiig of boohs. 
Thxis a long stop is takem baciswards tormros tho dark 
ages. 

Beside®, there has been a conridorablo domomliiamtiou of 
tho people in iho greater part of E'iU“ 0 ]X>;, caused by thoao 
deeds ol Yiclcuce, tJia spectacle and report of each national 
murdctr, which it will tako j'cai® to OTcroojno. 

the gcHxl, it seems to mo, might huYo been offectod 
with no war; all tho ovil saved, had only tho loading 
Statesmen of Europe hud noUo hearts, as well tis able heads 
and high political rank. That vast sum of xnisery is to 
be eat down to the acco^mt of a small munber of men. 
X^iehoks of llussia seems most of all to blmno ; next, man¬ 
kind must charge this waste, of property and li.fo on the 
corruption and aalBshnoss of tho ruling class in Europo, 
and ^he ^rrility of those next Ijolow- them in .social rmk 
rmC mblie power, Boxneraber all tXxis whoxi yoxi como to 
think, of Amarioa; and this old Hebrmv oratXo not less: 

Bighteougness exalteth a nation ;: but sin is tbe niixx of 
any ^bple.” Tho sin of tho ruler is the destruction of 
til/, ]^opio. 

So much for Europe, Now a word of our ovm couniT}^ 


America is now in a state of incipient civil 'ivar: hom?o 5 
arc burned, others are plundered ; blood is shed. A few 
months a.go, two wox'thy men from Kansas, dudgo Oonwny 
and Qcn„^omeroy, were xvorshipping hero wtith us. Tl.iey 
w'cro often at my houise. They nave violated no consti- 
tutional law, no legtd iriatute,' "But the nows|ia:^rs report 
that Wfe in gaol: if they are at largo, ,\t is through 
tiieir skill in oseapiag from lavrless* GoveriiOr 

Eoblnson, who xvas also here but a few weeks ago, is nor/ 
in ^ol, on tho ohargo of Trea^n. Tho Bord-cr Bufllans 
will hrmg^ him, if they dare,. ' Hk otimo iji obedienhs to 
the kw of hk land., nnd liatrcd to SUvery. Hr. Tnppan, 
a youn.g in,an known to many of vou, a member of thk 
congregation, went to Bhmsas with tiie first company of 
mnigmnts: a worthy ir,an, but guilty of mpoct- for tho 
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Kelf-ovidoHt taTitfcm . of the Boolaration of la&poiidimciO. 
If ho in not m gaol, his fnxNioin is duo to his owii .fad^ 
3.!(e4ij:.iio-t tho justioo of tho ^^Aothoritica/*' xishtphig' 
QoTommoiii strikos at thoio mm hecanso they Io?o JhstioOr 
Laffit^noo bna bcoii nacked; |iro|>orty dostToyed, ono 
to tii 0 amotmt of a huhdrod £aui tliirty thoimnd dollars ; 
aiul I kno^v* not how inanY men haTO hmu laurdorod,. 1 
shall not sj?eak of tho viofmioo to women,. Theso am acts 
for which the Qoaorai GoYoniment is responsiblo,, oom- 
mittod by its crsiiurc®, who Iibyo bcon set up^sn tho honest 
inliabitantH of JGinsas, 

Wo also have a Bestwtic Power in tho Bpitod States, 
Tiisore is a in America, a privtlcgod class of thn» 

h'ttndred and iifty thousand, slavefioldem^ who own throe 
raillioii five htmdred thousand slayer, imd oonferol four mii> 
lion poor whites In the South- Tlik despotisjn is more 
luarbarons thaj-i Russia; more insolent, more tmsmipnloua, 
more in‘v~isiTo. It has long controlled dl the great oSoes 
in Anioriea. Tlio Proridont Is only jta tool It directs tho 
national ]»Hcy) foreign and domestic; sympathises with 
every foreign tj'rant; and, at homo, wage^ war on all the 
iiM'iitndons of the countjy. Impudent and ootisoH- 
tlatod, it governs the American Glmrch and Stein. It snya 
to tho Trect Society, " Kot a .vford a.gainst Skvoryand 
tho Tract Socioty bands it® kne^Sj^—so Hn:l>er to ni.an, 
stiff against God,—^ai,3d answers, ‘*Kofc a word against Hln- 
VQtj t wa will tako a South-ride view of all popnlsr wicked- 
ne®.. It is traa, tho Horth pays ns the .xnoney; and m it 
is proper that tho South ahould tell how it mimi be 8|3enfe. 
Not a word against Slavery.'I It comes up in the Bible 
Sori.oty, and thundeiaforth, ”Don't give tho Now X'e^lamont 
to the riaves V* .And the Bihla Scxi.kty say®., a How 
Testament. Slavery is Gliristkn. If of Hasja.reth winn 
m earth, he would opon a oommisrionerk in Bvstoa, 
and kidnap men. J'uda.s is the beIov©d dis.ri|da. Wo never 
will distn^ Slavery." It tells the Hotthern conris, .legis- 
ktnres, govemork, Steal-mtai fhr us; kidnap your own 
felXo.w-eiri:rena ef.Hw Bnghmd, end delrver tlikil up:to be 
onr bondsmen for ever, anddlten yeurffirivea ^y tljo 
.And‘ 'the Hcr&ern ceurifi iegisla.tnres,';geTersor8, cltiien- 
i»ldiers, are .ready r, voltmtmr to mmt, find then 

- vet. IV. " 'A '■ w ''- ■ 
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pay pnc-^i not only of b!o<xl, 'btii of momf^ and ildit 
‘^with;akcrity«'^ . 

^ a tins Ilo-sgia ni'America, this 

Pmnkged .0ki5s ofMaesixjIs in a disnocruey, wagos Avar 
tTfcbnais honscaj,destroy?; pnnting-presB^?s,, 
feliqdtaliioni-'.Tharo^^?t,Was.MissourlBuilian^^ soiuo of tlmm 
Inemten^of■ Ooiifixim-f nn Ik;-:S«ns.tor or .so, United-Stnioji 
soldioj^ Spntlktii. iuuTiigraa,ts,AYhQm ii Tn'miabefS: with wm-* 
iknafadorMY^s^ittialeg^d coUjur^oml then isotanpon tbopfjople. 
Joai now., t|io of '.Uoprcsontetivea- askft'Yi'b.at 'fotoo tl\e 

Gorom.mcnt h.afJ in Eu.T.m.<*, and what instructions have kjon 
^pvan. Pho is, There is only a Licatonant-^OoIoneFs 

oojnmrmd thearOj—half a Bcgiinent; the officer is .ordore^l 
aoi to oirtoreo the lavra uf the territorial logialntnro. This 
doea not toll the whole stor\n The G'nitod-Stafei Mar** 
ahai tlo«* the bidding t)f the unlawful legislature whicli tho 
Mh^Gurisns ekeied: lio arils out iihyomi CGmitaimt and 
the G,n.il©d.-6tatea Govorameut furnishes thorn with weapons 
and nu-tliorit)'. They ax*o iho, pimiaivuial army in thia 
oiiril wari which the Govorntnojit. wages against the people, 
liifok ai this fact: slaveholders .have hWl immigi-anfe 
In go .from A-bbaxtia and Sentth Oarolma to .KauMk, and 
light the.hafcile of Slavery. AVlxen Col. Beaufort’s party, 
iliWfC ,or four littudivKl strong, arrived at .I'riwreRcc, they 
were loo |KKi,r to pay for tludr first breakfast AVhat- shall 
ha dona'with them f They am dnuighte^i iiitn the posss 
of flm sheriff; and in the semcii of tlic Govexnixrent 
they burn, the property and shoot the .sons of iKew Bug*- 
knd : I . mx\d. not dwell on these .thin , h Every nnul 
brings ridings of frmh Aviukedness. eo-tninilkd in tlint ilh 
fat^i territory. 

■;. At:,A¥a®.hington 5 on a snuill genie.) this des^xJtio |X)wer 
wages. ■'war-agirijist freedom. Them, it uses ah am of n 
d.ilTnreht ffifrmji“-*-tho arxii of av3.Honott.ml.do.Euffian, u.nsmnhar 
:nfTk3hgiu?>.t, adBonthmi) genrieman)” a'^ininn'nf'pm* 
■phri,y m.nd rtandi.ng/* bom. of one of Ih® ■‘ ■.first faaulies 
of ;;&itth Oai'hl.iha./’. a nephew^ (Ijy-ifnalriagn) of Sonatos 
Bhtfow. ;pnrhnus wf'.the Oapitob mxd 
twieo .hk victim,: hhnoxixtthb) and,suspecting 

nn:dkhonou.n ; failiag of that'.mcmnst5i%' 'tbe a&ta-^sm, 
..nrbludfiprjni.ia ''lun hs.xid;j(/-pisto-k .in; ..hia, jxjoket, uttewrUd 
by Im lirn Tricnik, a.nned ai% with daggcrii and pistois-, 
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Ynitdx& in the iSohato Olmn)ls’'r ti!I hb ii'tiloiie, 

tlioa «te)^s_ up Jxilmnl him tm ht sits iimting,'' 
twtns nm fmhn&H in. hb heavy dmir and, hk other' iiniBs. 
are under the desk/and on his naml hca^ti 
a oiub loaded with lead, mitil ho falls, ^Jtunned dud Hooding, 
to the Soor, and then continaei hb co^nard blom.' ^ulh 
Carolina ii^ very chi’VTilrons I if an Imlunim in Oovd i^kco 
should strike anoOiCir Irishmaa after lie uras dd’^ti,'it would 
}>® thottghi a vary hemotis oSesas’ mmn^i Imhmmx. 'If 
Patrick' had MioWel dor/n, and I'Sasf '(p&.rd'oB 
jrb\ forty thousand Iriahnion in BottOn., thal I sup|WO ih 
pc»iblo i) it would bo t'uooght a oufrilgo.- ■ Oov© 

.Pkico would hoot him forth with a shoal of 'contierntdaoua 
rage. But when a sou of South Carolina 'bM'tn'a-dc^ 
fda'eoles^ rasa over the head, alter he has him and 

brought him to tim .ground, it k vmy chi'valrous ! ■ Sot.«tH 
Cktrolina applauds it,'and gets up a te^iimoaial io do it 
honour, will the South 'will mamoad t-ho 'modo &b well aa 
fiio mattor of the {leed, 

Ilib Am.erican oligarchy nmana io dmtroy all ou.r demo- 
erotic iMt.itution8.. limri-an dc^potitm is not mom hmtih 
to liberty in Burtgje than, the Slave Power to fn-wlo7n hero 
But the slaveholders &m not almia Ameritan and Hmsuan 
■dei-|Kfti«m have the mm& alMes,~™-t}i.e eorrapl'ion of many 
eontmllmg men, such as driw.t tlm polili® 'o.f fJm North, 
and t&’ U grmt ratert ah^ bu hitgo eommeroe. 
the settlcmenl of tlio counriy, the grc«i mim of Iforlhom 
.men hyro never been so well eH.la«led md m moral,. ' Bsi 
the controUIng elftss of .men, who manug©. ■ tll^ ‘ Irigh 
commmxio arid fill tlm political offtees., Imw mym^ hmn 
m- eomipi, so uiipairiotic, m mca-u and- Wiil -j'on 

say I MU miatek'.u ? Then rhe errrir hi of kmg standing ; 
u judgment fonticd uBer eareiul idudy of 'Hia past, and n 
■smie knowledge of the pitwcnL Look at 
the State oiKtiak, the 'Cnitel States oMrial% ilic Butted 
States Court in New Kngland ' can the peat f^ninh n 
parJiel nneo Andj-C'^ wfw ComimWoner, and Papsl dam€s<^ 
JL King The irutehia*^ons ami the OHvm of mo- 
lutionary \mc'i would blush to IfO mmied with m»n vfhom 
bjvm nc* wickx-dnt^'s exn ghame. It would bo cruel to 
Hctnodiet Arnold to emtipi'ire him wtih certain other mtja 
af New Bfiglaud now in high otlkdal plaw 

If 2' 
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; Bo not SKrpmod at tMa attack on Mr, Su.mncr, It is no 
tlun^., It is tko resttlt o£ a long sm(ss of act®, oack' 
oC. ita prt^masor, and fathor of wliat followed, 
npfc oxcQptipmik bat inalantiai, in mxhmiory. Jjook Yiritb a, 
HtSs pationco after ino, Oaiiso of those outrii^ at Kanm 
and ai Washijigton,, You will not agreo %<iiux me ,* 

tj^nnot eonvince four thoufiand men, and carry them quite 
ap’iar, ap at once. Think of my wonls when you go homo., 

' ,I<tOpk. first at the ohyious cause of the blows "doalfc that 
fiur senaioml head by the Hon. Mr. Bifoolcs, of South 
(kirelina. It is the ferocious Disp^fion of tho SlavohoideT. 
I know the cruelty of that desjwtism ouly too well, and am 
not'thought very apaiing of my words, xou know what I 
utter; God, what 1 withhold. Much, both of fmt and feei- 
ing, I have always kept in r<®eryc,.ajid keep it What 
I give is; quite as much as any audisnoo cim carry or will 
takoH, 

■ This forodou® dcfj^tism hfls detenninod on two things ; 

First, Slavery shi^i spread all ovci- the huid, into the 
Terntodes/iaio tho . (®o*caUcd) free States. 

Scfcoad, Fi'oedom of speech against it shall not bo 
dlmrcd armvhoro in the Territori®, m the freo State#*, or 
in iho .Capitob any more than in Soutli Carolina, 

Proof of canh is only too plentiful and plain. As a dgn 
of tlJo.times, look at a single straw in the sfert^am of davory:, 
it a poison-weed in a muddy, fetid stream, but it 6liowa_ 

which WfY pdstilcntial,waters rim, A few days dnee, a 

man, hol^mg an h«|K5rtnnt ofilco under the IJnitod States 
Govcrnm^t. in Bostmn told one of my friends, It Tvon’t 
ho three yem beibre a. man will mniahed for talking 
KiggC-r i^speaking. &.gmist akvery) in Boston, as surdly, as 
ho now IS in Cliarloston, S.O.’^ Ihis ” untomfic^l demo¬ 
crat*’ has now gone fo the OmcmnaU OonvenSon, whereof 
' ho ,is a worthy member, to organigo mean® to attain that 
end, I shall not tell you his name,—tlmt is hsfoM enough 
rvlready; but tiirn your wratli. agaimt tiio friooious despot-. 
km wfii(di .:ts^';Jhisi to Imrk and 

That is iho cbyfotts cause, tho cause initiatiTe, of which 
X kivo miieh to folb only not am?. 

IsQoh sicSEt at tin* Secondary Caus^^^nut quite m plain, 
but as in rMuitt*. 

The ifetih aHoY#s the South to steal bfeek men, and men 
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not mtjfcjih (jb.ricc'ff lUaa you asici I, if bom of swarthy mothors; 
it allows tho South to soli them at will, brsma, them os 
cattle, ?5?.utihito thmn as oxon, boat them, not soMom to 
death, bum tliom aHyo with green fogo^ for tho sport 
of a mob of “ very reapectablo gtmtlemon,'* a mmistm* of 
the Gos^l" It-^oking on and Justifying the deed as Ohm- 
tian.” Tho .Korth allows ali this: it is only “ an incident 
of Skvory/' tlm shadow of the substanoo, VHow Engbnd 
allows it. Boston has no Gonsiderablo horror at any ’of 
these things,—I mmn a part of Boston. Up to this tlmo 
Beaton has defended slavory with her “ educated intell^t,” 
and Isy means of many of her ** citizens ofsmiaont gravity.” 
Hitherto the controlling men of Boston have been tho de¬ 
fenders of skvesy*; this day they are not its foes. 

How, if the &uth may thus ruin one bkek man, so it 
may all white moii whom it can master. Colour is an acci¬ 
dent to man as to these roses; it dotormlncs neither genus 
nor apecios; it is of the? dress, not the person. There ia 
only ono genus of man, ono sjiecies,—the huitum genus, 
human S|>fici.o8, Iho right to enslave ono innocent man is 
the right to onsh>,vo all innocent men. Ono-sorcntli part 
of the Federal House is painted black, tho mt white; do 
you bolieve you cim set the bkek part cm firu, and not bum 
clown tho white, not scorch it, not crack tho boards, nor 
smoke the paint? You may say, '‘Thus fai^ but no farther 
will the Ere hoed you ? I rather tliink not: 1 feelievo tho cx- 
per Ipnco of msnkind tells another story. If you sustain the 
ckim of South Carolina to beat bkek men at Ghiurleston, 
you hcod not be surprisijd if she is logical enough to beat a 
white man BtWiishington, soon na she dares; And her 
daring will ba just in proportion to your forbearance. It is 
a very courageouB Stete, its chivalry bravely attacking 
defeao&less porbona 

A portion of the .North—of Now‘ Engknd,Jifassachmnetts, 
Bmten, those portions deemed best oducatai, and, in gcho- 
rtd, most “orthodox” and “Ohrisii3n”:mlhochuteh,m 
re^pectahlo in all-along'made moutlis at 

overylx^y.. who compkinsd that akvory was uricked, wiia 
crueb bvon tlmt it was unprofitable.' Wa ware told, ^*Xiis 
hone of your huiineas; you have nothing to do witb.slaye:iy; 
kt ithdoho. Besides.,*^ they said, “ it is not crubinbr un- 
proStebic. It, is iruo, wc should not like it for ourscivas*, 
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but it is jjockI oiiougli for bluck nion: it is u vcn- Ohristinii 
tbiiig/^ xoa do not forgot, surely, that there is n doctor of 
Soum-side Divinity in Uic city of Boston, a most thorouglily 
“ •reapectnblo mam'* Ho has not lost u hair of " respeetu- 
bility ” from hia clerical head, by ^rverting tho Diblc to the 
defence of alavnry. 'When tho Unitod SUitcs Court oi>en8 
its session, it asl« him to como and pray for a blessing on 
the Court, of Kidnappers in tho city of Boston. It is vorj' 
proper. And ho ropresenta tho opinion of a largo class of 
men, who are bottomed on money, who have a good intel¬ 
lectual education, and yary high, social standing. 

When South Carolina shut up coloured sailors of Mtissa- 
chusotta in her gaols at Charleston, and made tho merchants 
of Boston pay the bill, tho State sent one of her ominent 
men to remonstrate, and tako legal measures to secure tlm 
constitutional rights of her citizens. But Hr. Hoar wis 
ignoiuiniously driven out of tho State; and it wis only 
tho hand.somo presence of his daughter that saved him 
from a fate far worse than what bofdl lifr. Sumner. Ma.«- 
sachusetta boro it all. Boston capitalists wore angry if a 
man ooraphiiiUKl above his breath at this indignity; but, 
wlmn timy camo to be tlre<l of paying tho bills, tiioy got up 
a petition to Congress, very numerously signed, asking 
Congress to almlish that nuisance, and secure the constitu¬ 
tional rights of Massachusetts men. The petition was put 
into tlm hands of tho senator from Boston; but ho “ lost 
itho “ put it into his hat, and, some way or other, it fell 
out." But the sagacious merchants had kept a duplicate, 
and the senator had an attested copy sent liim. Ho lost that 
too. Ho never dared to ofler the jHJtition of Boston mei- 
Glmuts against an outrage which Inul no colour of constitu- 
t ional plea lo stand under. Freedom of speech, ^vas struck 
dumb on tho door of tho Sonato more thaii ten years ago. 
Kven tho almighty dollar could not find a tongue. But, 
when llufus Choato returned, to Boston, his *' n^j^abilitY*’ 
\vus not homed in the least: ho was stiU tho “ Hon. Mr. 
Choate.” Suppose it had been a petition to incraise tho 
dut)' on cottons and woollens fifty per cent, and ho had 
ihat out of his hat?*' Way, when ho rcturnal to 
Bt^ton—I will not siiy ho would have lost his head from 
his shoulders, but it would have been wortli very little upon 
theuL 
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Long ngo, tho Soutli said tbo North sl\onH not discuss tho 
laoi-ality of sin von’ ’r that was their biu^iin^. "W cU, the con¬ 
trolling nion of iloston obeyed. They said, **No: the 
North shall not discuss tho subject of slavery.” The lips of 
Y’onclor coHogo were sewed.up witlvSlavarVs ii-oa thread: 
I hope thoj will open now. ^veiw mit its thumbs into the 
COTS, and its fingers over the eyes, ofBoston le^ectabiUty; 
and it sewesi up the mouth of Comincrco, Fashion, Politics., 

'—'was going to say Religion; but it did not: it sep'ed 
up tho mouth only of tho churches. 

It is not twenty-fivo years since tho Governor of Yir^nia 
asked Mayor Otis, of Roston, to put a stop .to the eubrta 
of the Abolitionists; and, after three days' search, tho 
police of Boston found tho ‘‘Liberator,” wbo svaa making 
all this mischief, llis ofiice was in n garret; and his “ only 
■sdsible auxiliary,” quoth Mr. Otis, “ was a negro boy.” Mr. 
Otis wanted to ferret out antialaver}’, and put the heel of 
the Hartford Oom-ention upon it. 

It is not t^vout 3 "-o«.e years since a Govcnior of Massacliu- 
setts, in his annual me.^ge> rccemmendeil tho Legislature 
to inquire if some hiw should not be mado to suppress tho 
freedom of speech. It is not yet quite twenty-ouo yejira 
since thoro was a meeting in Fancuil HaU to denounce tho 
discussion of tliis very matter. Hero is what a distin¬ 
guished man said; he was not a young, man then: " I 
vfould beseech them” [tho Abolitionists] “ todiscnnl their 
dangeieus abstractions,” [tho abstractions that “ allnmi are 
endowed ioiih certmn unalk-nable n^A/s, among which is tho 
tight to life, liberty, and tho pursuit of happiness,”] '* winch 
they adopt as universal rules of conduct, . . whieA darken 
the tmderstmidin^f and mislead ihejudffmeni.” Ho woiild 
adviso them to consider “ tho precepts and examplo of their 
Bi'n.nG Master. He found slavery, Roman alavorj’, an in¬ 
stitution of the country’ in which ho lived. Hid ho denounce 
it? Hid he attempt its immediate abolition ? Hid ho do 
any thing, or say any thing., which could, in its remotest 
tendency’, encourage resistanco and ’violence ? No : his 
precept was, Seuvakts (skaves), o»ky youk jaAStmts! It 
■was wcauso ho wotdd not interfere with the adsnimsifaiion of 
the laxos of the /and.” If tho ** Hivino Master” was Jesus 
of Nazareth, then no such ■word is ^ven to us m this Bible.; 
It ■was only the gospel according to relog Sprague. Bostoh 
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honoured it, THo liall iraag with appkttso when he in voatcd 
a Bihlo to suppress discumou, Binco that timo he has 
had liis reward : ho'is a judcre of the Court of tho United 
States. 

It is not twenty-one years ainco a mob of well-drewd 
“ gontlemen of proper^ and staadmg,” in this very eity, 
brokoupapr!ayer-incM3ti.ng of women, where a Quaker ia% 
preiaided, hecauso timy came together to discuss slaveiy. It 
IS not quite twenty-ono yoara sinoo tho groat advocate of 
freedom for all moxi forced to take shelter in. tlio stone 

S ol of Boston, to soom'o him from tho furj' of a mob,— 
0 only place i.n Boston whon^ he could be secure from tlio 
hands of tho property, tho education, tho fashion, the ro- 
Bpectahility, of tins town. It is not tw^enty-ono years since, 
at night, a gallows was erected before his house, with on 
appropriate motto on it, meaning, “ If you don't hold your 
peace, w'O wJll take your life 1” You know what insults, 
private as well as public, wore heaped upon Dr. Channing, 
as soon as ho spolco in behalf of freedom. Ho lost his 
mflucnc®.; ho hurt his reputation. If a minister said a 
word in, behalf of tlin slave, that minister was an object of 
scorn in his own parish, vond in tho whole town also. No 
man took an interest in promoting tho cause of humanity 
but ho lost all his *• re^ctability.” Pereoiuvl qualities stood 
him in no st<sid; birth from a distinguished lino was of no 
consequence; oven money did not save him. “ Decency” 
d-mpped him out of its ranks. Freedom of speech was 
assamted with violence in Boston long before the ex|>eri- 
mont was tried on tho senatorial head of Mr. Sumner. 
Mr. Brooks, in YYashington, only does in 1856, what Mr. 
Sprague, in Boston, encouraged tw’onty years before,—puts 
down discussion . 

When tho Slave Power ‘ wanted Texas annexed, to 
spread Ixmdago over tw’o hundred and thirty-seven thou¬ 
sand square miles of laud, tho controUing men of Boston 
wore anxious for that measure. Even the indignant voice 
of Mr. Welislcr could not make a public opituoa against 
that Dxttmsion of wickedness. Ilowever txmndcd” wua 
the cry 1 

When the Mexican War broke out, b^* the act of tho 
slave deqjKJtism, how feebly did Beaton oppose the crime ! 
Nay, its representative votm for the war and the falsehood 
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which, laid iiio bktno an the leablcr nalian. How’ few 
imnistcrs dared spc^ik agamst tho evil deed 1 ^Tlio'Peace 
Society turned ite ficcrctan' out of ofRoo because ho 3 j>oko 
against tliat war. It sirtick ite own flag aa soon, ua SIa\nry 
gave command. 

Alas I how sad a gift is metuory I Ton cannot forget 
tho year 1850, the Fugitive Slave Bill, the disctissions on 
it at Boston and at Washington. It is dreadhd to bring 
up tbe tcniblo spceob in tho Senate House on the 7 th of 
iinrcli, when that might)' power of cloquenoo shook the 
land, so loud did it cry for tho extension tmd perpetuation of 
slaver)'! -r- 

You remember the nine hundred and eighty-seven 
men of Boston, who thanked tho recreant son of'New 
England for liis treason to humanity, told him he had 
pointed out “ tho path of duty, convinced the imdorstand- 
ing, and touched tho conscience, of a nationnay, m- 
pro&sed their “ entire conctureace in the sei^timents of tliat 
speecli,” and gave him “ their heartfelt thanks for the ines¬ 
timable aid it alibrded to the preservation of tho Union.” 
You cannot forgot tho sp(^cch from the steps of the Eevero 
House on the 29t.li of April,—tlio declaration from those 
senatorial lips tliat “ discussion” on the subject of slavery, 
in Ccngi-ess and out of it, must in some way bo sup¬ 
pressed.” You remember tliat MassaGhusetts was to *' con¬ 
quer her prejudices” in favour of justice mid tho law of God, 
to ” do a disagreeable duty,” and kidnap her ovrn citizens. 
How many controliiag men of Boston said ” Ay,” we will 
conquer those “ prejudices,” do that'' diaa^eahlo duty!” 
Pohtiail and commemal journals, ministers in their nulpitsL 
—•they went for tho ffugitivo Slave Bill \ I vriah I could 
forget it all. hlay 0od forgive them for tho atheism 
they preached, and tlio dreadful woo bringing up in our 
future path from Uie seed they oist abroad! But there 
were honourable exceptions, oomnaercial and ecdcdastical, 
—a fowl , 

Mr. Eliot voted for the bill (I had hojicd better thin^ 
from a maiu with so much good in him, which no wicked¬ 
ness, past or future, shall blot from my book); and,, when 
he returned, the prominent citizens of Boston called upon 
him, and one by one, in public plac^, they grasped his 
hand, and said,. We thmk you tbr.ali this; it was just 
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we wtuitel yoti' to tlo; you Ixavo repm^jitcii the. fe^xl 
iagj uotoi' all Boston, but of tJie property, the talent, iho 
p£et)% of Boston/’ 

" mien thafirst kidnappers canio hero, you wi.ll easily call 
to mind tho i.ndigi.iation of the controlling- men, Waviao 
Will.hiin.and Ellen Graft could not Ixj taken and made 
skves.. You will not forget tho Union meotitig in hkneuil 
Hall, tho resoiution.8j tho speeches of hlr. Ilallett and 
Mt. Curtis. Exom tho .senator who Inul lost the petition 
out of h,k hat came tho triple admonition, " IlEStlBMB.BB., 
jiSMUHnsn, I.?et us keep it in recollection. 

When the country towns, iiko Ijynn and Womester, said, 
“ Wo will not kidnap men/' v^htit did tho great political 
and commercial joumalKsay ? AFe will cut off their tiiido; 
xve will starvo thon,x out. If they do not mean to sustain 
that law', Boston will not dord with Uiem: it won’t soil 
West-India goods tmd calicoes to Lynn and Worecstor.” 
You know wlmt the moat distinguished men of Boston said 
of the Erco Soilen* about that time. So me men of liigh social 
staixding, l.a,rge hdent, great cliaractor, inherent nobleness of 
spirit,i«.ud, '' Wo will bavo nothing to do w^ith slave-bunting. 
That bill is a bill of nbominatian,s; wo tretid it under our 
.feet” One of the most conspicuous intm of Boston called 
ibeso men " a nest of vipers,”—mid Ibey ” broke their teeth 
gnawing a filebow' maxiy echoed tho word all around tho 
town 1 Gharles Sumner belonged to this “ nest of vipers” 
inlBol. 

When Sbadracb wns rescued, you know' ho\r tho new'®- 
jmpors mourned over it, axxd the mmi.sters of Boston 
imdo publie, lamentation. 

When the Mayor of Boston -was kidnapping Thomas 
Sims,: to gratify tho desire of ti certain family of Boston, 
blarahal Tukoy tliilled the police in Court Square, tcacliing 
them '* milit.tu:y duty.” A man laughed at tlio evolutions 
of the “ aw-kwmrd squad,” and, for that oftenco, was impri¬ 
soned in the lockup. A w'oman w'^is tbrentoned with tho 
flame punishineafc, for tho ,<3a.mo offence; but tlio Quakeregs 
baugbed it down. ‘' FBleon hundred geatlfimea of proparty 
imd standing”; voltmtea^ arnied help to deliver the 

S or boy into the.bandage w'bicb now wca.rai his wretched. 

e away. ; WUiat i'es|>eob4blc and uffiumit joy lit up both 
Bio parlours imd. the churchof coinmorcs and politics when 
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Bcslon lK)re th^e firet-fmit® oftko Fugiiivo Slavo Bill, t How 
blci^ed vm$. Uio brig Amni/’ wbioK, cr^diijd Tbomug 
Bims m iU fiboU 1 

Mm of eborisst jofOTory oaji roaob IjGck.to Ammaimry 
WtKsk, 18l>4/n,ud rocoUeot Ajithony Bunu, a Baptkt Hiiois-.- 
tor» “ ordiimcd'* a alavo by Gammisriotti^sr Li9n»g,'“~/ore‘ 
oiilmiiOf], m tbo siaitonco wa4 givoti wiihoiii tsutirixig f<>r tba 
“ trial” X hopo you miieuibor tJio kitluappsr'n coitunici on 
that oo<3a«lon, I Icnow you will rC'Cnil tbo e-oldiora in Court 
Square, who leaded thar miwf.kei& wfth powder said b&Il 
I think you ImTO not forgotten the cannon, filiod, with canko 
ier-shot at that time, in Court Square,- I am',sure 5som.o of 
you remcnaljcr tho duirgc of the Hnited. St-at® kludge on 
the 7th of June, lSd4; the iiuUokrionfc, in October, 
against XT'endell BhilUp#, Ho lynl inado a fatal mistake; 
ho did not know that frmlom of speech wnis " to ho crushed 
out” of Hassach^isotts. So, in tho Gradle of Ifiberty> ho imd 
spoken such worcU ns ho si ways sjxjxiks, straight out fr>tS3i. 
tho heart of Humanity, and with a tonguo of such 
m never before his time Iras rung through New "^gland j 
and, doi^end njxjn it-, when that ceases to bo morM, Go<i 
will not create such eloquent lips again m any haste. H® 
had spoken, at Fanouil Ifall, against- kidnapping. Mwrg. 
Hallort and Curtis had him indicted for a misdomeanor ; 
and ho was held to bail in fifteen hundred dollars. Tho 
punldiment was to Ixs a fino of three hundred dollaris, and 
imprjjonmont in gaol for twelve months, X'lmt was tho 
state of thinga at tliat time. Jjook kA Boston now. Tho 
il ujgc of Ih’obate, who scut Anthony Burns into bondage, 
is still, tho guardian of orphans. Ho holds the fjame ottioo 
he held Imsre, though a law of Massachusetts .has been 
inrdo expressly forbidding it That law of Massrwdiusctts is 
iitdrlen under fcK;t; tho Governor treads it under his feet; 
the Judge of Probate, tho House of Bopresentativos, the Se¬ 
nate, tho press of Boston, tread it under their feci. llio City 
Authorities of Boston must have soran one to deliver an ora¬ 
tion on tho birthday of .jimeriean indepondence. Bo they 
invitohtr-Sdnuiarl NototoU. Mr. Phillips? They w'ould 
sink tho Stato rather than have him. No: it must lie one 
of the kidnapper’s c.oui.}4el in iSdd., A verj’'proper ma.a.to 
preach, a somon to tho people on tho .Fourth of July, writh 
the Declaration of Xndo^>ondo.nco for a text I Ho can go 
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back hro ycsins, awxl E.ud an iUtisiraikia of it. Tlio argii- 
Eienfe be xmd in tbe kidjiap|>er'8 court, in May, 1854, would 
be rery convoaiont for hwa to introduce on tbe Fourth of 
July, JB60. The Declaration of Indepondenco most ha 
read. I eupposo that mil bo done by George Xickiior 
Gurtkj Bonjatain Fmnklin Hnllett, or somo c har of that 
esoelient iratemitj* of kidnappers who arc appointed to rulo 
over us. 

The Li3giakttt.ro of last winter (1835) was the groenresst 
Legiskturo we ever had; it had hm kgiskliTe tixjxjnance 
tlian any other. It w-ns the poorest in pokt of proporty; 
none ever represontod so fem,ali a ratio of the wcajith of 
Momc,hxL«etti3. It was the most uncduadocl: none ever had 
ao little of tlio superior education which falls to tlie lot of 
lawyers, dootors, and ministers. But no Logishiture, ginoo 
I kiVQ kno«n kwinakors, over showc<l so much honesty, 
hmmmity, and justice. It cleared tho Mamchusotts skv- 
tuto-book of obnoxious laws, aiid tMissed tm excellent kw, 
jinaking kidimpping ijupossibk on tlvo soil of Masstmhu.S'Otts. 
That was a I>ej^daturo whick contaiiiod the better poidion 
of what k called tho ” American jjarty." The present Ia3- 

£ * kt-uro contains a large portion of that other part of the 
lericnii part}', wdiieh is more properly callod Knoio 
Nothing', vfhich required no inauguration for memljorsHp; 
and you know what this I.ogiiikt;tiro propoaciS to do. It 
would repeal the Personal Liberty I^w. hTothing but 
tlio assault oil freedom in WMbingion will savo it. It 
is kid over until next Tuesday, when it receives its fund 
judgment Wiiat that judgment shall be, 1 will not now 
^y. 

Kow, put all these six or bovoii things togotl.ier, and aee 
wdiat they amount to. Tho skvoholcfers understand this 
perfectly well. They know', that, whan they slriko at tho 
head of Oharle® Sumner in tho Senate of tlio Dnitod Statois, 
thoy attack & man w’hom the respectability of Boston 
Ciidled ono of a " brood of vijiors,” whom it seok*!t to put 
down. 

Put all these things tegethor, and you see tlie Secondary 
Oat.« of this wii^cdne^,—the cause co-o^>omtivo. Cor¬ 
rupt mm at the North, in Now England, in Bosston, have 
betrayed tho People. They struck at firtMidom before South 
Caiolina dai-cd lift an arm. The skvehoHers know these 
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tlwiig©.,—that, as Q,ft«33t an they hi,a%*Q daxaaj&lt^. 

Bostosi haa iMorsyefed, tho deK^anxl: iJjjpy rjiicmf. 
small bit of lion’s skin mth the pelt ol many a Horthom 
fox. They are in earnest for alavox-y: tboy think Ke^ l^g- 
land i« not in mmmt for freedom. Do yoahlamo tliem for 
thoir iixieronco ? A fon* ymxn ago, Mr. Sumner spoke in 
Bostmi, on " the Tnm Gtantkwr of Nations,” a loflT word 
before the City Bnthm, on tlxo Fourth of Jvdy, An 

A.rguni 0 nt against War, a Pica for Feaoo. Aa tw of our 
most dktiagiusbed ciiimia camo from Iktonfog, cno mid to 
the othor, Well, if that yoimg man h going to fo-tk in 
tiiat way, bo cannot oxiieot Boston to hold hnm up.” Sixico 
the:.!, tlxat young man has sjxjken ovoai nobfor words. Bos.- 
ton liM not hold him np j nay, the eotxtrolliiig part of it has 
sought to striko hisn down,-—counted him one of '* a nest 
of Yi|>eti?,”—done nothing to support, ail to overthi-ow 
liijn. Why ? Boeaus-e he was tho continual defender of 
the uiialienable rights of man. Slavelioldcrs are not foobj; 
they know all this. Tho South never struck a Northern 
advocate of a larift', or a defemder of the Union. She 
knew Iho North Mould “ hold up” tho champions of tho 
Union mtd tho tarifl' It attacks only tho Soldiers of Froe- 
dom, knowing that the controlling jxiwer of the North also 
hate them. I know men in Bewiton to-day, who would 
long since have struck Mr. Sumner, had they only dared, 
—nor liim alono. 

Lost weak, there wore two remarkablo spectacles in tho 
Unite! State, One at the State Hou^, in Boston : it was 
tlio hogislaturo, stimulated by tho enenrios of ireedom, pro¬ 
ceeding to ropc'al tho Personal Liberty I^aw, and ©eeking^ to 
restore Hdnapping to Massachusetts. I need not tell hero 
who it w’ag—a voiy- fow men—that plotted tho wicketb 
. ness, nor how much they expected to gain bv it. On the 
game day, not lar from tho Sfuno hour, in tho Nation House 
at W^ashington, there vim another spectacle. A Bepresen- 
tative of slaver}', with a bludgeon, knocks our &5nator to 
the ground,—^strikes him twenty or thirty blows after ho is 
do^rn. They are two ©cenes in tho sumo tnigctly. ■ Both 
blows wore dealt by the same ana,—tho iSUve Power; 
both aimed at the same mark,—-the Head of Frcoclom; 
each eamo from the same motive, which I need not 
. name. 
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* * ten*iiol miry to sioo you thus oxcitod. I am 

tc'd^old'to'fedh'o'a.-'ittcii sooih-s wiih astonishmnt I en¬ 
tertain no sudden heat, Pardon mo tiiat I am cool to¬ 
day. ■ 

‘Po mo, Mitssaohiiftctts is the twel^o hiindml thonsand 
Iversons in it; or, more tacuphaticjdAy, it b iho thoughtful, 
tfc is thu moral, it b tho religious, people of MaMssolnssotts. 
To mo, Boston b iho one hundred md sixty thousand raon 
Tinthin her limits; or, morn speaking, it is the inorhl 

andYdigious part of them. I mn proud of^misachnaelts: 
it is tho grandest Stats in the \Yond, I think. I am proud 
also of Boston. I re»i)eet and vonorato her jnajiifoM axcel- 
Isnco.. I know hei' past history, and look for a futuro far 
mom glorious tlmn the deeds of Pilgrim or Patriot Bathers 
have rondorod days gone by. Por thb mason, 1 toll Boston 
her fault®; whereof Um noblo oity is not conscioiis, else had 
eho msYcr done those deeds of shtune.. I do not hesitate to 
oxpcfso this wick&lness to you, who easily understand it 
sill; and oYcn to mm not familiar with such thoughts, whoso 
disapproTal was inojst gmteitul unto me,—such men could not- 
hcliavo thai: our Boston wsis an acoomplico irith OaroUna 
in tiii® foul work. I say I am proud of Boston,—not of 
tho^ controlling men, who dsirkly misrule it® polities, whoso 
Macliiavelisa croft is liko tho Yonetian poison® of old time, 
wdnch destroyod sight, hearing, feeling, ovary nohiest s-enso, 
and only left the vegetativo life : I am ashann'd of them. I 
do not hate them;^I shall never belittle their excellcnco; 
I do not Bcorn them, I may be sdlowcd to have pity for 
them,—not the pity of ooniompt, h\it tho xiitj of cha¬ 
rity and love, I am not proud of thorn; but of tho sobsjr, 
moral part of Boston, I am proud,—tlioroof is Now Eng¬ 
land proud. It b. tho gmndmi city in this world; it is the 
humancat city, tho most thoughtful city, on thb continent; 
it b tho furthest advanced in its humanity. 

But the Boston which tho South knows, listens to, and 
respect®, Is a vmry differmit city. It is a Boston that 
coiirists of .some twenty or tliirty pm-sons, |>crrhap.s a hun- 
di'ed, men of property and stridingand some two or 
three thousand fiunkiei,—I do not know exactly how 
numerous they are. Tliat b the BosSton which tho South 
knowsv Kpw, tljat Beaton, which the South knows, hates 
freedom, hates democracy, hates religion. In 1S35, it put 
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dotox n Konmii’s praver-tneijting* Iix ii annerjited 

Taxm. Ixi 1846, ife lik^ tho Mexicsaix ''lYtur. In 1850,-it 
indor^^d ihn Fugitivo Bill In 1851, it sqntl^acfc 
Tkqmna SiiTia to bondage. In 1854, it -‘Teslot^^d’' 
Antbonj BurnA. In 1850, it pays llxo kidnapper’a comx- 
sol to duoouxTso to the ^jeople on the F'onrih of July. T’ho 
SouBi tmdarstands that that B<^ton hate© Mr. Snmncr,— 
Jmtos him because ho loves lilxorty; ’hate© Mr. IfYilson and 
Mr. Baakii; and hate© the aomon* of Washinjgton, axxd> 
whexxcTct it inentiojis him, it discsubovi'da him of hia 
noblest humanity before it darca to pram. Last night, at 
h’axicuil Hall, there vra© much ofhcial talk about freedom 
of sjrcecli. Soma of it was huuesi; but how much of it 
v^as only “soujxd and fury, signifying nothing?'’ Study 
the history of the sjKsxkors,—it is ixot a long task,—and. 
then jxrdge. 

The gliMtly evils which Southern despotism has brought 
cii us in ten yeary’ tixno arc to ba ©Ixorgod to a few peraont. 
I could nxciition ten moxi in Boston who might have aavctl 
ns all tlxb woe. In 1044, if they had ^id, Ko suelx an¬ 
nexation of To-xas,—her hand red with Mcxitxm blood, Ixar 
bnmth foul xrith Slavery,—tlie Slave Bower wouhl have 
yielded before vrs. In 1*850, had they said, There .shall be 
no I^ugitivo Slava Act, hlr. Mason’s Bill had slept tho 
deep of dcatlr. Even after Mr. "Weljster had spokon 
ogamst the host instincts of hb aatxire, which I still love 
to tliink w'as generous, they might have forbid the evil 
which camo. Ilad they said the word, no kidnappers Ijad 
prolanccl the grave of Hancock and Adama. in April, 
1851, if they had said, Mr. Sims is not to boa slave hence¬ 
forth, tlie iknxiiy of man-stealers would guddeaily Ixavo 
** cavtxl in.” In tho wiixter of 1854, when Mr. Douglas 
wished to apmxd Slavorj* into Ke-braski, had th^ men 
hciirtily .^xid, It shall not be, It would not be. In thsMay 
of that year, if ihev' Itecl dcclxircd, We have had onoagh of 
muiX'-atmling for Boston; nay, if only four of'tlxeta had 
entered tho Court House, and spoken to Mr. Bunxs, given 
binx the public sign of ihoir 8ympathy,--MlGj3md upon it, 
wo should not have been a ^ond. time tormentsd with 
that hideous sin. Commissioner Lomigwas not bom for 
a kidnapjx.'sr; that once kindly and aow^ sultariag heart 
took suchwickodnei© by ooUatml inf<K:Hon,itetbemlitiary 
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tami. But tJios^a tmi meu. wtmtcd ihiit iniquity brought 
about, 'siaii^od akvoriddon Texas in *44, wiint«d tbo Fugi- 
tivo SkTu Bill in ’60, kidnapping in ’Slj ^d again in ^64. 
Tboy prot«^ed agaimt the “abrogation of tba Miwuri 
CksKiprorake,” but in, such that tiio South Imew 

it mmjxtf “ Do as you like; wo will not provent you." So 
it has been continually, “ On tho side of tho Oppstssor 
there w^as Boa-cr." 

Wh.ere are such moa now ? Eccall tho platform of 
lost night Where wore tlio citikuns of most “ eminent 
gravity," whoro tho great fortunes, tho great ofEcea, tho 
judges of tho courts, tho great “ ropiifutions ?" Hot one 
of ^eni was there. Of tho Boston which tho South cares 
for, I saw not a man.. “Why not ? Ton shall answer tlmt 
question. 

In Boston, there are three men of senatorial dignity: 
they have been in the Senate of tho Baited Stales, and 
have all left it They are meji of largo talent, good educa¬ 
tion, high social standing. They are all pulmo orators, 
and sc^ occamons on whicli to address tire people; and, to 
one of thorn, spceclx is as the breath of his nostrils. Last 
night, Bicre was a meeting to erpress th,e indimiation of 
Boston at the outrage on hlr. 'Sumner. These mreo men 
were asked to go and speak: not one of them was there, 
Tkicc the Gonunifctco wuited on Mr. Wintlirop and 
hfr. Bverett, and tmee mllciied tho ex-senators to como 
and speak; and twice waa the labour throvm away. Did 
Mr. Everett, once a minister of tiiis city, rememW that 
ha refused to presont in tho Senate the petition of tirrexj 
tliousnnd Hew-England ministers against tho ©askvement 
of Kansas? Did he rccolket, that, a whole generation 
since, ho volunteered to shoulder lik musket, and march 
from Bunker Hill to Virginia to put down any attempt of 
the slaves to regain their natural and unsUenabio Eight to 
Dil>crty ? At a generous word, Maesachusetts, who never 
forget®, would have rejoiced anew in the bountcoas talents, 
in urn splendid tcholarship, of tho man,—would have re¬ 
called ovciy public service hn has done, and dropped a 
ti^r on his failures and evil deeds. But it was not in 
him. Mr. 'Wisthrop inhorits a name dear to all Hov/ 
England,-“-connectod with her earliest history, stitched 
into the crndlo-clothos of American liberty. Could not 
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hb acH a poiY^ual leaf to the ancestral bough,—a inorit, 
to an acoidont? Or did'ho, ^who willed Mr. Snmnbr 
ono of a ‘-nest of Adpor^,’''"tJihik Ife-Broofos^.^^^ 
pi-oishotio ‘'seed of tno womriB,” who waa to bruise 
file serponVa h«vi P’ Lot ita honour^ ovofy public ««jrvico 
of such men mth gojicroua gratitude, but nob forgot-how 
they fail us in an hour of need,—never, till they repent: 
then let the dead hury their -dead, and let us manfully 
forgive. 

Inhere is gmit talk about the freedom of speech: how 
much of it is sincoreP Last night, at the indignation 
meeting,—wliieh had a low* platform,—there woro two 
epcokers, who, as a liearcr said, “ had got the hang of the 
©chooLhouso,'*' and know' what to say; but, wiUi these 
exoeptious, the speaking was rather dull, and did not luait 
tho feslings of the psopie. Towards tho end, the audience, 
SGoing the well-known face of that luan whose eloquence 
never fails Imn, bocauBo it is eloquence that como out of 
so brtvYO a heart, called for him: “PhillipsI Phillips! 
pHinniFs! PHILLIPS T’ "Wlmt said tho platformP 
“ Phillips shan’t Iso hoard and they dismissed the meet¬ 
ing,—a meetiiig called to vindicate frmlom of spoecli in 
Massachusetts; and tlio one speaker of Massachusotfs— 
who vrould liavo gathered that audience, as I hold up 
in my liand these sivoct Lilies of the Yalloy, and have 
raised them towards heaven, and then brought them 
down for oommon duty—must not'speak, though the 
audicuco calk for him I Tho South understands us per- 
fcctlv wall. 

Bkme mo as mudi as you please for what I say: ten 
years hence you will ^y that I am right.: But, ere I go 
further on, let mo do an act of exatitudo and justice. 
In Jill thc^io dark dap beliind luj, ihero- have been found 
faithful men, who risked thmr political prospect^ tho de¬ 
sires of honourahlo ambition, their socim stiindingj - n:^, 
tho esteem of their nearest rektives, and were fai&ml 
to Truth and Justice. What treatment have: they'met 
with in tho Parlour, in the Forum, in, ! the Market,; in 
the Church? One day, their history must be writ; and 
gome names now. hated will appear like those which were 
khe watch-words of the devolution, and. arc now. the 
heavenly sounds that Uieer the young patriot in this 

von IV. X 
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night of stonns. In such men, no city is ao rich as this. 
Daugiiter of Koblencsis, she is its "Mother too. I hope 
to live long enough to do public honour to their high 
•wfjrth. 

Bo not surjndsod at tho attack on our Senator. Yiolenco 
at Y^vsliington ia no iinv.’ tiling. You have not forgot tho 
thrmt to assussiaato John Quincy Adams. I know men 
in Boston who said they wiahei it might be executed. 
But, not to go back so far, see wdiat has happened this 
immmt year. Mr. William Smitii, formerly Govcnior of 
Virginm (I’ixtra Billy), knodeed dovm an editor in the 
Home of llcprcsentativcis. Mr. Rusk, of Arkansas, with 
mnal covi'ardliness, attac'ked another c<litor in tho street,— 
!htr. GtocIcy. Same Boston nowapapera ju.atiticd tho out¬ 
rage : ti man who ventures to say a word against a distin- 
gtibhod slaveholder must expect to bo knockal dovni. 
Alabamian Mr. Herbert alioota a '^I'aitor; tho IIouso takes 
tho matter inio consiiicration, and will not expel him; tho 
Democratic party vote against it; not a Southern Democrat, 
and but one Kerthera Democrat, I think, saying otlicrwisc, 
Tho Know-notliing part of the American party go in tho 
fsimo rliroction: all tho South justify tho dc^. It is a 
trounliy^ in which there is only ono class of men, and 
fr\H:?dom of religion is secure! Ilut it is of no consequence 
if on Irish Catholic, who is a ^railcr, is shot doum by an 
Abbami^m! 

Charles Sumner is tho next \ictim. Ono thing I must 
toll you, which you do not underslanck Tbero \ym a plot 
laid among thoso chivalrous gentlemen " to do the deed. 
"^VBien the Senate adjourned, soYcnd distingrAshal Southcni 
Senators staid; it was noticed by some |KirBon.s, and ono 
«ud, ” I wonder what is in tho wind now,” Mr. Wilson 
has not tho x*oputatiou of a non-resistant: he is a mechanic, 
and a soldier,—a general. Ho carried his pistols to 
'W;uihington, and caused it to Ixj distinctly understood that 
ho had not tho common Now-England prejudice against 
shooting n ecoundrcL Ho bos not been insultod, and he 
will not bo. That day he had some business with Mr. 
Bunmor. He camo and spoko a word to him as ho Kit 
nud woto at his desk. Those ruffians, Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. Kcitt, had conio into tho Senate; they did not ad- 
vaniM:', but eat do^ni and ^vaitcd until Jilr. Wikon had 
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withdnivFTi. Tho only ally of Sumner vras then gone; 
not n friend stood near him. Then the Southern “chi¬ 
valry*^’ gathcre<l around, raid Brooks came and assaulted 
him. 

Now, do you know tho .^ccd whence came tho bludgeon 
which struck tlmt handsome and noblo head P It wus tlie 
“ Acduk/* in whose shell Boston carried Uick Thouuis 
Sims in ISol ; ar-d on the 19th of April, on the seventy- 
sixth anniversary of tho battle of Lexuigton, she took him 
out of that shell and put him in a gaol at Savannah, where 
ho was scourged till a doctor said, “You will kill liim if 
yon strike him again I“ and the ma.stcr Kvid, “Lot him 
die! ” That was tho Aconi whence grew the bludgeon 
which .struck Clmrlcs Sumner. 

Here is a letter from him, written hut a day bofare 
beginning liis speech : “ Alas ! alas ! ” ho says, “ tho 
tyrauny* over us i.s complete 1 Will the people submit? 
^V}Jen you read this, I shall 1x5 saying in tlio Senate, they 
will not. I shall prono\inco tho rao.st thorough Philippio 
[agaiiLst Slavery] over uttered in a legislative botiy.*’ lie 
kept his word; it was tho most thorough Philippic against 
Slavery' ever uttered in on American I’arliamont. Nay, 
Wilberforce and Brougham, and their faraoms |>cors, never 
surpassed it in the British House. The talent, tho learn¬ 
ing, the eloquence of I^fr. Sumner never went further. 
The comjwsurc, the rcsjiec.tful dignity, of thia man, who la 
a gentleman amongst gentlemen, wa.s never inorij decorou.s 
and manly than at that time. He gave an argument; tho 
South lias au8wcrt;d it with a bludgeon cut from a tree 
whose seed was fto'am in Boston,—Mr, Pearson’s Aconi. 
Two ycjirs before this assault, Judge Lcring was kidnaj>- 

S Afr. Burns. That very day, tlio ICnow-nothing 
slnture, stimulated thereto by men well knovim, was 
attcnqiling to re-establish kidnapping in Boston, by de¬ 
stroying the Personal Liberty liaw. It was not my Bemton 
that wanted such wickednofis; it was tho slave hunter’s 
Boston that wanted it,—a few men, idiotic in conscience, 
heart, and souL 

I keep tho coat of Tliomas Sims ; it is rent to tatters. I 
wish I had abwi the bloody' garmo’.it of Charkis Sumner, 
that I might show it to you; and I would ask Boston, 
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'‘Kuowest thou whether this Ix) thy son’s coat or no?” 
And Boston would answer, '' It is ray son’s coat: an evil 
boast hath devouml him.” And I vrould say, “ Tho evil 
beast is of your own training.” 

'Wlien air. Phillips was indicted for freedom of speech, 
the bail was fixed at fifteen lumdred dollars. Mr. Brooks 
is arrested for licating a man to an extent which may 
cause his death: the bail was fixed at Htc hundred dollars. 
Tho crime Is only cnc-third so great. In 1851, when a 
Pennsylvania Quaker, a miUer w'ith a felt hat, rides to his 
neighbour’s house on his .sorrel horse, and the coloured 

S le, resisting a kidnajiper, cheer him, he is indicted for 
treason against tho United States, and sjxjnds months 
in gaol; but Mr. Brooks goes at large. Passmore Wil¬ 
liamson was charged with contempt,—not for the United 
States, not for its laws, but only for Judge Kane; and ho 
spends months in gaol; and Mr, UcprcsentatiYC Brooks 
goes at large all this time. 

Now, I am not surprised at this. Thej'^ who sow tho 
wind must expect to sc-o the whirlwind como up in time. 
It is very pretty work sowing tho mnd broadcast; light 
and clean to the liand, very respectable!: but when you 
como to cat tho harvest of wliirlwinds, wlieu the hrcao of 
storms is broke on your Uiblc, then you remember that 
“ righteou.sncss exaltcth a nation, and sin is the- ruin of 
any ]>eople.” When tho vilest of men are cxalfcd, you 
must cc£jx>ct the irickcd will “walk on every side.” 3ie- 
mcmlx'r tho Cau®o of this wickctlncss in Wasliington, 
Kansas, all over tho land,—the feroeiou.s disposition of the 
elaveholdors, their fixed dv^tcrniination to spread bomhigo 
over tho wliolo country, to “ crush out ” all freedom of 
spi^ech. Ilomember tho allies of that ferocity,—irarrupt 
men in the midst of us who have promoted tli: i wicked¬ 
ness, wlio still encourage it. Jlcmombcr tho generul 
servility of tho Nortliera peojilo, who tread down tlio 
black man tl at the white might gain money from tho 
oppressor. 

J)o not. think this is tho act of a single person. Mr. 
I’rooks is a repreaentativo man, more decorous and well- 
nurancnxl than most men of his section or his State, lie 
vas but tho agent of tho Slave Power: all the tSouth will 
justify his deed. Already South Cnrclina hcnds him a 
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“ tty^timonial ’ ' of ita gratitude,—a pitcher and a auic. Of 
courao there are honourable lucu in the South, who ablior 
this cowardly violence; but they w'ill not dare to speak 
aloud. 

Do jiot think the blow was struck at Mr. Sumner alone. 
It ^Yas at you and me and all of us,—a blow r.t frc^lon^ of 
speech. !('iolence must begin somewhere, and ho happcncai 
to be there. Now threats aro uttered, agtiinst all others 
who opjmc thcs cnslavomcnt of the pcojde: your masters 
Kiy that Seward Wilson, "Wade, and Hide shall next toko 
their turn. 

It is encouraging to boo the effect of this outrage on the 
people at the North. Nothing has so atirr'd men be.foro. 
l^vcli now stroke of the slave-driver's whip startles stuno 
one. "Wnicnever Slavery is driven through our Northern 
cities, it breaks up the pavement a Httlc; the stones arc 
never replaced: by and by, the .street will bo impassable 
for that tumbril. The T’ugitivc Slave Bill opened aomo 
Northeni eyes; others weie unstopjxjd by ita caforceiriont 
hero. Some recovered their conscienoo when the Nebraska 
iniquity was first proposed; the blows in tlio Senate IIouho 
v.'aken yet more; tho fall of the buildingB at Lawrenco 
startle other men from deadly sleep. “Ik;t bygones bo 
bygones;” if a man comes into tho field at the eleventh 
hour, to honest work, let not tliosc who have borne tho 
burthen and heat of tho day giauigo him his place and 
his jKmnv. If a man slaiicl with his back leaning against 
the public whipping-post in Charleston, S.C., but looks 
nortluvard, and lovcis freedom, and will do anytliing for it, 
let U8 give him our thanJta and our help. 

TIio crime which tho slaveholders have now committed 
against our senator is very small compared to tho sin of 
Boston against two of ita inhabitants. MBiich is worse, 
for }iilr. Brooks at Washington to beat an unarmed seamtor 
with a heavy bludgeon, hiking liim unawares, or .for Coni- 
miasioncT Curtis and Commissioner I,ori.ng to steal Mr, 
Sims and !Mr. Burns ? AYliat are a few blows, to slavery 
for life? theSouthcni “testimonial,” comparid to tho 
“ fifteen hundred ffenilemen ” who volunterod for the first 
kidnapping, imd tho. citizen soldiers who eo eagerly took 
part in tlie last one ? Will Masaacliusetts ask the JIoubc 
of Bcprc&entativcs to expel the assassin ? Who is Judge 
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of Probsto in SuiFollc Coui'.tv ? Two }-«irs ago, vritb the 
fin^ord of Boiiton, tiio 8]a\‘eholcler/i cut {ind n-oiuuicci peace¬ 
ful citixeriB of our own to^vn, tmd in vain do tlioy bi^ 
fdego tho courtH of our own Stato for redreas! Mr. 
Brookfi obej's tho law of honour among Meaars. 

Curtis and Loring the Fugitivo vSIuToBiil; which i.s tho 
Ixsttcr of tho two, — the law of bullies, or of kidnappers Y 
If Mayor Smith had a right to tread down the haws of 
Massachusetts, and sinito and stab men w'ith tho sword, 
lliat he. might steal a negro, why may not Mr. Brooks 
beat a senator who 6]x?aks against the great crime of t)ie 
nation ? 

I rejoice in the indignation which this outrage has 
cauml. Boston is stirred as never before. I)aes she know 
ilmt Mr. Biimncr was wounded for ha^ transgTcssion, .and 
bruised for her Iniqtiity ? I^et us lay these things sorrow- 
fully to heart. Tho past cannot bo reiuilled; but we may 
do ijottcr in tho future,—reinovo tho caxrses of this evil; 
may root .slavery out of the land, " peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if wo muBh^’ 

In tlio countiry, I ex|}cct grcxit good fixvni this wicked¬ 
ness. Kew-Engiand farmers cover the corn they plant 
with a prayer for God’s bhj&sing: this year they will 
stamp it ako with a curse on Slavery. The Juattcr will 
bo talked, over by tlio shoemakers, and in evory car- 
|x;nt(u’’8 and trader's .shop. Tho bkcksinitli, holding the 
nora-o’s hocl between his legs, wdll pause over tho in.H<„‘rtcd 
nail, and his brow grow darker while the liuman hra 
bums within. .Meetings will be l];eld in fifty towns of 
M'a«fuudiusetia, nowhere with a platform so tame as that 
last night 

There is a war before qs woreo than Jluasian. It 1ms 
already begun: wiien shall it end ? '* Not till Slavery 

has put fiT-cdoin down," say your masters at the South. 
"Not till Frcetlont has driven slavciy from tho continent.," 
lot ns miy and detennino. 

I have four things to propose: i"irst, Ask lilr. Sumner 
to come to Boekm on the 1th of July, and, in thb place, 
give us an '''ration w' irth}' of tho day, worthy of Boston, 
and worthy of hinuolf. If lie is too sick, ask Weiulell 
Phillips; and, dc;[x*nd upon it, he will bo well. Second, 
Make Mr. Sumner senator next time, and let those men 
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v/ho talk about a ’‘ncift of vijx,'nj " ui^derstand that 
ch\J-^tta knows wlio lias got jxdson on liia tongue. Thinl, 
^[ako a nirui President who is not a knave, not a dunce. 
Fourth, Rovcrenco the higher law of God in politics and 
in cverydhing oIko ; Ix) not afraid of men ; do not Ixi afraid 
of God, but afraid to violato any law ^Yhich ho bus writ on 
your soul; and thou In's blessing will be upon you, and hia 
peace will bo witli u,s for ever and ever. 
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